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EARLY DAYS 








ve own a resident of Oshawa more or Tet constantly 
sinc the year of Confederation. Teame bere as «boy live 
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sith my site, Mrs, J. As ion aly who, 1 a plese 
to think, wil sill be Kindly remembered by the older towne 

frople, My brotterinlaw, J. A. Gilson, had been land 
eresor an hed, with hi aor aod bothers, arveyed the 
Parry Sound and French River dnt o the Gergian Bay. 

But dhe death f the ater, who enjoyed the confidence of the 
{hen government, and rome change a the colonizing policy. 

{Brew them out of employment, and my brother-in-law came 
to Oshawny to look nto a furnitre factory proposition 

te investigation be refused to invest money, but In ame 
Sn morgage, The busines did not succeed and he wis 
Chmpatel to inate foreclowure proceedings inorder to 
fecuner his money. While waiting on the lest formalities 
‘etdet om these, be bought ont «Bookstore that was offered 
for ale atthe ie, proposing o sel i gain when be et 
Ick is investment rove to be is ceenpation for the 
eat of hs basing life, "The Gieons hed no childen, snd 
Taney Twas imported as mich tobe company t0 my ster 
ts for any ober purpose. I west ote old Cente St scbool, 
Shick, together vith the schools om Allert and Mary St 
Te a use, constituted the educational outfit of the town 
Many af the original cetlere were tl ving and from thee 
te Feo tir familie ancotes and reminiscences cold 
Be eathered. This was expecially 0 ifthe lsenere wee 0 
tage to beat the ovis of former days ax was T. These 








fen have Tong since gone om, and Uber very names would 
ound strange inthe ears of this generation, So before the 
tmemorics and traditions of those early days are elitly for 
(pater, would seem worth while o try to recapture some 
limps of that rapidly receding past. 





The Conve St. school, which Tstended, had sx rooms, 
half of which T think were reserved for high schol we. 
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The principal a that time was Mr. McCabe, who after: 
srardsatnned distinction an neuter actuary and he 
“ame present of the North American Life Inurance Co 
Tn looking back, Tenant help thinking that his reputation 
a acusry yas obtained, atleast im some degree, a the 
‘pene of ki useful asa teacher, for I remember him 
{being engaged for long periods in studying books that 
fad po hearing on bis high school work, and in conducting 
1 ortespondnce equally remote frm his sbolasic dais 
He sued to give ye his testo port, and inthis way 1 De 
fame aoqusiated with their destination. T nnot real et 
fing any asiance or encouragement to work, fom hin x 





Condition of things tht, I fear salted my leisrely disp 
ti ony too wel 


‘School teaching at that time wees generally eparded as # 
stepping soe to ome profession, and many men who after 
Sons ebsined eoience atthe bar or in medicine om 
Toeneed tee cace a leaches, Most of my fellow siden 
in medicine were puting thomsalves though the course by 
teaching pt ofthe tine andl ging to callege in the winter 

At this pera the boundaries of the town were nich 8 
they are nom except forthe annexation of Cedardale, which 
only rently fs taken place. But although these extended 
fn the noth to the cxmtescon Hine and an the south tothe 
Bese Line with ark Road aid the Wilson rood forming the 
vest and est botndaies, most of the people lived in an 
Trot enelsed by Brock St. at tbe north, Albert and Mary 
Street on the easy and the Osha crock to the wes, A 
fringe of houses lined Simcoe St South interspersed with 
chimps af wolland where the Bathune College sand, 
And the twenty-five hundred people ofthat tine found ample 
scconmodation within this restricted area. Many contrived 
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to have cov and fo pgs at well on farge garden, with 


{rut toes and berry Bases, and to grow enough potatos 
sand other vegetables to let the your atound, ‘The hose. 
per ofthat day would have linked amazed being offered 
six ears fr five cents, o geen pets bythe pound. When 
ought forthe winter vegetables and apple were delivered 
Sn bag or barrel 


Mos of the houses were of wood, with an osssonal one 
of brisk or sone, Mauy of thee were note warm as the 
Claphoatd, being plastered directly on the cone or brick, 
ritout the intervention of studing. It was not fully ueder. 
fod that tine how mich en ie spice in the wall cow 
Uchuted to warmth, At the time of Confederton, T think 
Tam safe in saying tht ninety por oot of the hoties were 





without foundations or lars, an excavation under the 
Kitchen serving as plas to sore wiser supplies ladder 
or rough sep gave scot o 





dale 





AL this period, allow cade, which had eas introduced 
fore my’ tne, ere wid eae for howe illumination, 
‘except forthe light furnnhed bythe big fe onthe beat, 
ich wer sacent to light the living room and Kien, 
‘often, expecially i the county, all one. Treiber hear 
ing the Ite Dr Oita, «bilo Presbytrian preacher of 
that ine, sy tht he gt up all hie work forthe university 
examinations by the light af the Kitchen Gre. Bet for the 
tera the hl the bet rom, cyt alo for the cll 
and the sable lantern, the candle spl the ilmina: 
tion. ‘Th tallow was saved up over an interval, and 
stated times was melted ina large evuldron and poured into 
‘fame containing » deren exnle mold placed with the 
Poined end dav. ‘The wick which bad been prevoaly 
drawn throvgh the small end, effectually closing the out 
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wes fastened atthe tbe nd to frame which kept it exaly 
Tn the middle wil the tallow hardened. isthe houses of| 
the well to doy particularly in the towns and cis, wax 
Candles, in wall Sones or cluers, were axed prety gener 
ily, but th tallow cane from the eaves setlemets 10 
‘he itducion of oa ol inthe 60 emained the almost 
nivel ilkninant of the people. Col oi or ax it was 
1 fet called, rock oil, ya dsevered in Peaeylvania 
Shor before the civil war, and soon became universally 
toed. Tide in ery acsptably, the period between the 
‘deeppearance of the candle andthe coming of the eloctic 
Tight Gas, which paralleled the el oll period, was never 
nerally aed, except in large towne. Coal ol gave a soft 
flea light, very agzeable for reading, and would have in 
IIL probability remained the ight ofthe masa, if he elec 
tele Tight with its Abode of illumination atthe touch of x 
Frat, its simpiity of operation, ise, and expat for 
indefinite estension, had not diplaced it. Some people com 
tinue wo we i or teding as being les irtating to the ees 
ha the other. 














‘Candles continued to be wed, expesilly i the country, 
for bedrooms and for caving around, 

Auction of wil being thought stor than amps for dese pa 
pes, and of courte cheaper. The night candles stood on 
2 tray inthe Bal, each peron taking ove as he went up to 
ted 





ng after the to 


‘The hoses were often banked around fora deph of two 
‘or thre fet from the ground with mana to keep oat the 
frost The strong odour frm ths conse and fom the vege 
tables inthe cellar was very offensive in the spring, OF 
foun there were no sewer and the water for domestic 
Consumption was got fron well often in fatal proximity 
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to the outdoors waterclset, ‘Typhoid fever, which was a 
fret snurpe of that time, was particulary rife here, 
Desay ithe conte of the town, ax there was no deinage 
fd the surface mater ran natrally eta the well A know 
‘lige of the canes of typhoid war only bepnning tobe sts 
ested, Tc had the highest mortality ofall the diseases and 
‘arid aay anmully many valuable lives. There was 20 
feliableteatinec for it and its history shows bow mach 





eter prevention ix tan cue. Ti no an abwoltely com 
itllable dese and its persistence in any lelity i looked 
‘pon a disgrace to the sanitary authorities. 





Tithe east days the fae was hardwood, which wp to 
the tse van found in great quate uit nearby, and 
indend was a byproduct of cleaning up the farms to make 
ool the planting of grain, Ax time went on the and 
ttn cleared andthe wood bad to be brought fom more di 
amt points and became devter. Boch and maple were the 
principle waite, wih some bitch and hickory and ter. 
Te was brougt in cord as in sticks of fowr fot in length, 
‘hich generally wore sav inthe back yard into three pice. 
‘This Gurnihed an agonable and bral exercise for the 
boys inthe family. The ig ox stves, wth a door the whole 
slo ofthe ed, woud be led wpa ight and there generally 
trou be some ht coals Tle the morning. Te was ot 
ntl afer the American war that coal ocame a sal of 
‘wood the principal fel, andthe enommous smoke stacks 








on the word burning locomotives gave place to the mach 
snaller ons ofthe eal baer. 


‘he coal buming stoves fr esting purpotes were urully 
what was koown es "base burners” Cicalar in shape, the 
Coal wat stored in «elder above and fed dow auto 
tnaially ast bureed avay below. After being shaken and 
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filled up they woukd run for many hours witout further 
‘tention, and tnainaied a sendy het in the room ot ball 
Sl through the night, an agrocble change from the cold 
halls of the wood aning er. 


A oceupaton that gave employment toa number of men 
at tha rime was saving wood. Some fais of eoune, had 
Big nds and some not so very big, who did this chore, bot 
oat ofthe wo wat sawn by mn who made a asines of 
IR Those were muck in evidence, partcalarly in winter, 
erying thei schon and buckasw on thls bucks The 
Ulimppeacance of wood asa fel hae brought i ie teu the 
{Taappearance of this indatry. Not xo many years gp, 
there was steady demand for gardeners to pt in the vege 
tales inthe spring, men of the Joba Bant type, who could 
Iviae so sagely oa all tre, who would seed lawn and 
toll leaving tas level a billiard table. Such men don't 
ecm to be around any ore, sem fo ave goe in the wake 
ofthe woodsawer, People even in moderate icumtances 
Thve sven up raising vegetables, profrsing to buy thew in 
the stores at about five times the cost one of many Feasoas 
for the widespeed want among the poorer citizens when 
the ad men came 











‘Wages were low, and the caw, the pig. andthe gaen 
Formed belpfl items jn the yearly budget. The daily wage 
for labor was seldom more than «dolla and, o6 families 
fnere not smal, you an sce how popalar bare Feet were in 
the god old summertime, when & set and a par of knee 
breecins were the boy” wl aie, The clothes were prac- 
tialy al ome made, exept for the bend ofthe howe, who 
ould get a suit from the vile tailor occasionally Hendy 
Trade clothing wos litle known abot ouside of cites But 
wih all hee drambcks mort of the steady workmen owned 
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thei Hite hemes and, tats were low, the wotry of rent 
‘ets not one of thee troubles, Circumstance compelled he 
{en af that period tobe more resourceful than now, and the 
lowing down of an indstry didnt act the commnity 
‘eters. Many men employed in the factories or in sal 
ing the Takes jn the summer time wold pick apples for 
‘x weeks in the fall, and then perhaps drift back to the 
Tamber camps o o where there was logging for the winter 
returning to thle homes inthe spring. Teaming was co 
stant erplymeat for many men daring the fall apd winter 
Large quails of barley were shipped from the harbour, 
sn allthis au ell as wheat forthe Bou mill, halt be 
‘eames, yetecpally daring sighing lI v's cote 
sight 10 see a proconion of tleighs, nearly a mile 
sestng to deliver ther losd tthe harboor ovat one of the 
four mil 








The growing of Iarly was great industry slong. the 
lake front for many years our products being much prined 
bythe American brewers in the making of Ine The yield 
sees high, and the prices good, and many farmers wer sid 
{o have paid for their fara withthe proceeds of te. ce 
three barley harvests, Two things Gall ed tothe passing 
ofthis source of reve, overeropping the Tapd, ad the 
position bythe US. goverment of «peuctcallypeobibi 
tive aif on this commodity. Mach might be writen of the 
Demporaily datos eels to the farmers, from tis kl 
ing oftheir by far most renonerative crop, but hat outside 
of our tex. Salient o ay that, inthe final analysis, we 
sete the guners by being forced ot of one erop industry 
into general Farming ad nto the raising of cate for expr. 








A good seany Farmer’ sone worked dutog the wists inthe 
factories, some of them becoming permanestctnns 














Bantry Devs 





The commnity was small and people took an interest i 
municipal pole to a degree Wat would atoms this 
feneration, "The elton of a ow reve would cause the 
vei excitement, and meting, where the rabjoa af ie 
amon was the buldig of bridge, or the ereion af 
tore pos for the lighting system (coal oil Imps) ofthe 
tay, o of wooden sidewalks, would he packed to the doors. 
Bot they at leat knew something sbout municipal mater 





The principal positon inthe village were generally led 
by the leedng ctnems, T think mod ten of tat period 
spake more readily than at the present and there was a 
(eter everegs of good peakers: Ti ery dill four 
fay to got men to open intelligently in public and to the 
Pat, Teun recall many men of tat period who were quite 
{st bome on their fet and could give reason forthe ih 
(hat we En ten, 





The population wat fairly well mined event tha ime 
To the earliest days belag the “Harmony” type, hat is men 
like the Fasewell the Dots, who had defied nto Canada 
from Maine ed Vermin; some UE. Loyal coming in 





bythe etm township, and aro frm Niagara some 
that were by no means loyalists fom the same locality x 
large number of Irish eae in wil he GT. was bldg, 
smoaily from County Cork, and seed slong the railway 
td in the norhowet werd which came tobe. known 
"Cork Towa,” anda fine ot of honest, God-enting men 
they were. ‘There had always been few Soitch her, but 
afer the Jouph Hall Werks was stared a great many Clyde 


Side men came outwith thir families and asgcnted the 
‘omprogation ofthe Presbyterian Church very mich. A large 
‘emigration from the south and wet of England oocured 
‘after the Crimean war and setled mostly in West Durham 
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and Middlesex. Oshawa bonfied very litle by this iu 
tation but Bowananvlleand Port Hope very much and the 
Devonsice anes and dilets ean atl be heat in thse 
Tocltes One fleet of this wat that although some of 
them sted on farms neat Osha, they alot all traded 
in Bowmanville, where many of thee countrymen were in 
Isis, and where they me ther “old enasry” people et 
‘market and church. This persisted almost upto the presen 
tly. Those were 4 very fine type of seers and most of 
them, although only Laborer in the olf land, found the 
Selves owners of farms in a few years and thir devendants 
feted round bome on farms of thie own, The Caardle 
‘eythefaciory, whose mer, AS. Whiing, was from Com 
ota, had ¢ grat many New England men in its employ. 
with thee wives and fami, Bat they Hved largely 10 
Themselves in their prety village and did not afc the 
character ofthe people as a whole appresiably. 


‘The centre of the community was “Skaea Comes on the 
Kingston Rout ts junction with Simene Stet which Io 
the harbour. After the G-T.R. was built here was a song, 
‘movement southyards, bat th “Four Corners” war and cm 
‘Snaos to be the centre of the town, The Inte W. F. Cowan 
fften remarked tat he had never Known town that offered 
{ese natural indecemets to industry than did Oshawa. While 
aber tows along the Inke hed good harbours, and carried 
fou brisk costise and cosstbelake business, shia 
Inver possessed anything that ould be called good har 
our, «serous handioap in the early days when the lakes 
were the great highways. While the Monreal boat a it 
Wes known, called very summer evening at Dowmanville, 
Por Hope, Cobourg and so on down the coat it pamed 
COthawa with didaing and even aftr the GTR. was bal, 
















Bauer Devs a 
hile it passed through the cere of most of theater towns, 
iran more thn « mile south ofthe enze of Oshawa. And 
yet this Cinderella emang the lake owas ow far and away 
the most important in manfartoring and poplin between 
Toronto and Montes. How expla his spparet anomaly? 
‘There is only one answer. Ie was du ely to the exer 
prise, courage and resaucefulnes of the men who seed 
here in the early days or came somewhat later. t would 
then soem worth while to examine whatever reconds ex 
‘row light on he character and history of ose 





From the tne ofthe Rebellion of "37 up t «compare 
tively recet date certain famiion st diferent periods had 
1 predoinaitindunor io the growing community. The 
Cation of thee was the Warren family. Two brothers of 
this ame exme to Canads about 1030 from the sath of 
Iieland. Members of one of the leading Anglo-trish familie 
inthe county of Kerry, they did nt come empty handed 
A few yeas after they strived, find ne of the brothers 
in pneasion of the Bou mil il standing on King Sto, 
cst of the Oshawa Creck and easing the year ofits eretion, 
1897, on sone over the lower door. This was ove of the 
etl ofthat period, and was the centre of the business 
setvtes ofthe towa Mr. J.B, Warren and hi brother 
‘William, who ecained in Whit, marie sites, daughters 

‘an American sated Lynd, who had Boar mille om the 
‘rok which bars hia namie. AMter ezeting the mill JB 
‘Warren built «large eumforabl frame bout onthe creer 
esto the ml, which i ail there, Buti wed now for two 
CIellings, Here e Hive ens f is ife ad raised large 
tun vigorous family ofboth sexes, Mr, Warren was ie 
typeof the pionser bsives man, and caled on large bus 
‘ew enterprises of emily diverted charoers, Chief of 
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les, ofcourse, was is four mills and grain baying, When 
‘eghing wae good a never ending siren of grai-aden 
teins dacharged thee golden feigit nt the Waren bine, 
Arving on to th ac to get their money and up ito he 
village to spend some of is Howe foranate forthe pioner 
farmers that men ofthis type were hee, resourefl, ens 
rising, and ith soficient menne or eet to bay what he 
Farmer could aie, Falling men of the Warren Kind 
sd wih the 











resource, the farmer or miles around woul 
have had to deve thei grain to Toronto to find ¢ marke 
Me. Warren wa the fst manage ofthe Mortal Bank hee, 
which won induced to open branch by the prowpet of et 
fing thes inom, And ov for miny year thle energetic 





Tishman contioed to be the leading gure, mt cay In the 
village isl but in the surrounding country. He wat an 
imposing figure, markedly aristocratic in appearance, and 


with Tacal reemblance to bis bili 





Tateni Wang Albegh no cal beng ob 
vee ius aera ie ea tone ks 








is on the property of their family. Thee was tl 
tormething feudal, or al any rate Kindly, i the relation of 
farmer and tenat in Tela, and the tetas ed net yet 





gun shooting the landlords from the “edges.” 

Te should be mentioned thet besides the time spent in the 
King Street Home, Me. Warten bul an atracive frame 
cottage of lange dimensions on the property now known as 
Parkwood, where be lve for some Yeas 


Prompt Park, a it ca 





to be Known, passed int the 


pescsin ofthe Gibbs family, as did most of the Warren 
Iruildings of this tie, The younger Gis brother, W. H, 
se war called, bait home there and made ithe rei 
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dence at lng as he recs here, This was the brine 


building witha ronsard roof, which preceded the besutifal 
ome bt by Me. RS. MeLughlin it recent yeas, 


An attanding family of the day was the Thomas family, 
a stardy Yorkshire breed, who lied far «long time en he 
Will tothe west of the Union burying ground, The old 
eople were Methodists and of strong 

tions, which were not shared by their numerous family of 





Bye, "Mont of thee were in the teaming busines, and at 
that me there was a tvern at leet every four miles on 
‘he bighroad, a condon tha did not favour the growth of 
temperance satiment among the lames, W. H. Thomas 
va the mow ottanding af the second generation he was 
2 large teamster owning many hones and wagons and en 
Ploying numbers of men. Lately be owned lige very 
fable, “busses” ts and deal in ral estate, and at ove tine 
wes quite well af He bail the handsome house on Sinene 
Siret, roth of Bishop Bethune allege, and which bus snc 
Ine cited by that teaching body. Considering his inited 

ise wll 
ted was long a force in the lite ofthe comumuniy. Like 
‘most of the orginal sock hardly any of the family 3 
Tet in town, 








enportunty for education he ubnays express 








Avoes fre cine ofthat period big Faed, sry, 
enereie man, was Thomas Dingle rom Devonshire, builder 
snd contactor, a man of vison and courage whe home wae 
‘he Building ow cocuped by the Cty Ofies. He had « 
merous family of whom none ae left in tho town, His 
‘eth 








i mide age was great ls to the commuy 

The Lake family, who T thnk were of Comish extraction, 
eee quite important ia the Oshawa of the lst generation, 
Originally farmers, they started a furitane factory, and a 
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retail warehouse, employing Tot of men, and caried on 
fm extensive burnes for 2 nomber of years” Severe com 
fetition from the Grand Rapid ahope was too much for 
Shem as for many oer Canadian facoriee, "There are quit 
‘umber ofthis fail tl inthe City. Mio May Luks 


Who retired Seon the teaching aff of oar Public Schools 
nly a few years age, was one of our oldest and best lve 


teachers. 





joning of 
‘ely 


Joli Ritson came tp this county about the 
the lat century and sted Ian which i 
within the ound ofthe municipality. He was very much 
Tntretd in musi, and be and his funily were ascited 
with the Methodist Church choir from his Sos coming to 
the town, He had « number of girls his Family, and thee 
‘erring into the pioneer families like the Lakes, the We 
ingtons the Keddion, he left a oumber of descendant 
many of whom ae til in the town, His son coatinaed 
the fan ad bil he fine brick house that stil stands on 
Titon Road, calle afer the family, near the intersection 
of Olive Aven 

















TIME DYNASTIES, 
“Tue Warnes, me Gunes ano me Cowan 





It isan intersting fact that T do not remember secing 
‘commented on before, ha, forthe Bt neveaty ve years of 
itexnione, Oshawa was dasinated by the ong Familie 
in cucesion, ad that each ofthe last to rove pon he rane 
of the preceding one, and, to gest extent, oceuped heir 
place, eis ot unuotal for one or anther prone family 





to be the acknowledged leader ina comanaity, bt for three 
families to fellow ooe tthe in unbroken sequence for 60 
Teng «period isa Test uousuel, fot remarkable 


‘There was no gap ia the record: as one fell the other 
cco its place: "The tne of the gest beaklng hoo 
{of Tay and Germany inthe mileage, to compare geet 
things with lesser, mopgee » paral parallel, bt in thee 
‘he wealth and inenoe desended from father to rn for 
eneratons with ns except inthe Tat inntance, the families 
‘et with ruin and extinton i ile more than 8 generat 
The Gibb, coining of two large families, and exerting 
‘the most complete dominance of any, though fora shorter 
period, disappeared ettely from the community soon after 
thei ruin leting nt a singe dite descendant 








‘The period covered by the stv ofthe Warren family 
rhe un the fin, wt wits any tepeatre mama lac 
turing, Heide them afew wok shops were eatered 
slong the bank of the Oshuws crock and there was at leat 
te dilly end one obo brewarns, Whiskey os very 
tdeap. ring in the carter sages ot 25 cents « gallon. 
There were, of courte, blackemith shops where sometimes 
wagon were made carriage factories came ltr, Mr. War 
Fen had a sicosful ener lasting over weave yes, At 
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the ime of the Crimean wa 
tp price in Europe (as high a: $3.0 a usbel for a ie) 
the of course the grin buyers shared with the farmers In 
this poner, alo during the period of the Civil Wa in 
the United Sats, But sory after thi, xl timer over 
took the milling busines, and many mailers became bank 
rupts. ‘The Warren busines silfred very severely, The 

the older 
ne who bad been ascited with is father, went to 








lle pase into ctr hans the family seater 





ton 
the States and, as far aT ko, never returned. Many of 
the farmers ofthe neighbourhood sul 

the fail, and young Me. Waren 
ff blaguy or rel, ‘These evens opened the road for 
the entance of the Gib family wha purchased the wills and 
ther posession of the Warren 








revere free Erm 





The Gib came originally from Devonshire os did an 





‘er great mling faily—the Go 
Set io. Que 
to Ontario and acquired sual milling propery at 


hams, and ste 





‘Alicrwseds they appear to ave migrated 


Columbus, ond. frm there drift natraly to. Oshawa 
ry alrendy owned. rill bef 

the Waren The two brothers, who soon became the lad 

ing cms of Oshowa for early a gsnertion, Tho. 

N. Gil and hs rather Willies H eth- were ex 

eptinally good men of busines and the elder, when is 





alles of 








Chane exe, proved hinself ble to take hie place with 
‘cod in the highest councils of the land. Their residence 
In Quebes, 

‘erst withthe roach langage and this proved very wseful 
oT. N. Gibbs when he entered parliament at time when 
sexy few English peaking members were bling 


lll young, had rade them faiey con 





With « through knowledge of the grain trde aod of 








Tue Droasries " 


practical milling, in a very short time after quiring the 
tll in Oshawa they were cabal as among the leading 
‘operators io Ontario. The growing of barley for the Ameri 
‘am breweries grew into n gent basins aad the terstory 
wh of Lake Simos and for ils song the shores of 
Like Ontario wae the principle area of ealtvation. Te hat 
Ir sd before thatthe Gibbs were good men of haxine; 
lads trained inthis fice received such «rounding tht 
they were aflerwatds able to asm the ist responsible 
pions, Harry Lang, who was othe head of «lat com 
Inerll enterprise in Mooteal when he di, and R. 0. 
Leave, who ws the propritor of «large publiking house in 
(Chicago were wo of these whose names occur tome 








[eas sid of TN, Gib that he ould run up five calms 
of figures at once and put the corect tol a the bstom 
‘ihout« moments hesitation, “He wae quite an oustnding 
tran and rapidly became the lang cites ofthe growing 
town, A good, although not an eloquent speaker, he wat 
soon high in the cooneils of the Conservative panty. At 
(Confederation in 1867, he was selected to conte the siding 
of South Ontario in thet interest. His opponent was Georg 
Brown, editor of The Globe, andthe most prominent figs 
inthe Refors party ofthat tine, He was avery powerful 
lebatr and it was expected that he wouldve won, but 
Mr Ge got in by s substantial majority. "The voting 
cceaped two days at hat ine and was what ic known a8 








open voting, the fecilder giving inthe name of his selec 
Son and coving the clerk record i a the pl ook, Con 
‘esuently the sate of the poll was known exact any 
tne ofthe day, Tea easily be imagined how muck activity 
was displayed onthe seond day to maintain the level oto 
Tegain and the intervening night saw many sett visit 
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to doubtful voter. There i no dou that a great deal of 


money ws spent aod that some got money from both sides, 
‘Tae Avernauias Bator 


Shortly after this elation, and party boosuse the sbusee 
of the system of open voting bnctme So Hgrantly evident 
tt the tne, the Absraian system of sore ballot vosing 
fod one day elections berame la in Canada. In an i 
dwrial town like Oshawa dominated economically and 
tocilly by one song fans, with open voting, i oak an 
fvsvally song characer to record his vote against the 
powers tht ben England, the large indus! ores and 
foal mining dives, were ut lke vo many pocket boroogbs, 
hich were vote bythe proprietors etitly as they wished. 
‘This of course give this class an enormous leverage in 
Influencing the goverment and in preventing labor reforms 
that were loudly ealing for enctsnt. ‘The seeet ballot 
maybe roared asthe elmiaton ofthe weave of uplifting 
inthe atte of the working man, that commenced with the 
fpssing of the Sit reform Bill in 1882, enabling him to 
enjoy all the eccrmalated Benes of lsation inthe ame 
iretion enacted in the ioterval, witht fear or presure 
‘When munhond sre became law it wat feared by mary 
that «od of voters the leet quale to vote ineligety, 
ve Being et nee, abd the dread does not sem to have een 
‘idoutjutietion, but noire eos have so far ensued 
Ath ime of writing there sce tobe widespresd feling 
that we have far to many legislatures and legislators, and 
‘hat the mas af legislation which is pased every sexson, 

Which e lage proportion ie never ated ot, in womewhat 





ff a reanda. It does seem a if more eBiient wark could 


be done by a greatly reduced umber 





Iie fooling 
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this kind that indoces so many to Took favourably, if not 
longingly, onthe fen ofa dictator ofthe Mussolini type 


"This was the let elstion George Browa contested in 
person, but he eon to wel! great influenee, especialy 
Innong the Faring community, tough his newspaper, The 
(Glabe, which was often called the farmer's bible. He was 
teat senator, whe the Likerale were in prmer, but he 
wes fatally wounded inhi ole by aera employee, and 
Tiel coon after, T. N. Gis continued to represent South 
‘Ontario inthe Deion parliament trough several terms, 
avd steadily rove inthe eroem and confidence of his party, 
tu was finally adie to the cabinet wih the portfolio of 
the Interior. His brother, W. H. Gibbs, was alo elected 
te represent Noth Ontario fn the eetion of "72. Mt. Win. 
Cie had parcased the property, now the home of RS 
McLaughlin, from the Warren eat, and bul «bom, tht 
for along tne wat the finest in Oshawa. He spect a grest 
kal of oney in planting rare ray and wees arid was 
‘reied with an expenditare of $8,000 «year in thei op 
ep, a ot of money for thse days. TN. Gibbs had bil 
the Mock which sil stands atthe southwest comer of 
King and Simcoe Streets, and the family cupied the 
aciows rot above. Am arate home, it was the ene 
tf many app gaterings with music and dancing, the 
Senator who was never 20 happy with bis own people, 
omettors coming in unexpectedly Seom Onawa and joining 
‘herflly in the fan. Sometime inthe “Seva” how 
fer, a more dignified hime for «family 20 prominent was 
felt be desirable, and the stately 

pied bythe Bathine College, was erect, Bat she happiest 
{aye for the family, I think, were spent in the old home 
ver the sore, while the chilren were young and coming 
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tome forthe holidays to mak the house cheerful with their 
fn. The Gibbs family were prominest Methodist, and 
ad gretinuence bath with thee money abd by thee pee 
onal cfr, inthe building af the beatiful temple of 
Metbodism which was for long the snot dignified place of 
worship in the towns the seple, particularly never fail o 
act the admiaton of all stodente of chrch architecture 
‘The dedication ofthis building, slot coinciding with the 














ate of Confederation, was a great event in the anna of 
Methodiam and the btery ofthe town, 





‘ing largely to the generosity ofthe Gib fami it wae 


swore elegantly Furishel than many Canadian church of 





{hat dite, The opening sermon wae preched by Morley 
PPunshon, the mos eloquent preacher that English Methoine 
Ind produced, end quite the greet orator yet hoard in 





(Canada, ‘The season for so dtingishd an orator being 
in Canada at this early period, and for ao long & tne, 
say not be so wellknown Yo this ai wae to the lst ge 
craton and is teresting enough to repeat.” The archaic 
Taw forbidding the marsage of a widower with is deveseed 
Wife’ ster wae atl in Taree in England if it has indeed 
Yet ben repeated, and it wax to evade this prohibition tht 
Me. Punson browght hit stern to Canada, wher, bing 
rari, they continued to ive until the death ofthe Ia, 








2 umber of year after, retioved any bat to bis return to 
his nati land. There he eoatinued to live until his owe 
death some years later, Daring his slay in Canada be wae 

nid to the cause of Method going up and 





own the wh 





province pretching and lecturing. Arent 
many new churches sere opened as a rout of his work, 





IT think I am right im naying, that he airped no te 
sneration fom the straggling cares, but supported hin 











Tike Deaases a 





self eairely from the money earned by leturing..T dob 
if any more eloqueat or dramatie orator was evr heard on 





the Tete platform, lis favorite mumbers were “Mas 
sulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome" and 
trier was but & young Tad be he ead him, bathe 


Tevet forget the profound impression they made on hia. He 








The Huguenss.” ‘The 


wes an oozasionl visitor to the Gis’ home and never Tot 





his interest inthe church be ad opened here Wis, of 
ours, cominon Koowledge that he was the gzeatet factor 
in bulding the Metropolitan Church in Toronto, which hes 
ter ince remained the chit Mehodist Chuck i Canada 


The Gibbs were now firmly eatbliched as the leading 
family in Oshawa, With one brother occupying the finest 
and mst modern house inthe dint, and the other x 





Taal home in «eich ting atthe nor end, they com 
ltely dominated the tw bth 

Feat ol a very atraive Inston for people who were 
cerned. Mr ibe was an ardet politician, profounly 
Convinced of the rightfules of is point of view ani ot 
ery flere of opinions or prope who dered fom them, 
Bata splendid Canadian, «good ose, 2 man to whom 





aly and polly and 








the town owed mac, sol loyal fend. For yeas then his 
family ch 
‘parallel can hardly be found elewhore, Bat ale «loug 
period of suc, husnes severe cate in conta ecu 
Fence and ever sloped sil they were eotrely ruin 
mi ie Sine old senator ley dying im house that was 99 
Tonger bis 





rolled he life of the town t a degze for 





The abvalite completeness of the debacle wes extremely 





ae 





mati. The buying and sbiping of Barley bad bacome 
{Sort important part of thee ines, anda the season 
Gf thei failuve they found themselves with a very lege 
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-ynotiy, nara falling maset. Tens decided o wend 
‘bout 260,00 Insbels to New York, where there was all 
ome demand, by the Erie canal. But severe winter sti, 
tnd the barges carrying the barley were frozen inthe ana 
fd not ale to move for weeks, 20 that when it gt to New 
Youk the market bad pated, stl the barley damaged by 
frost wat Gally shipped to England as ballast, ot 
copper of value beng retrieve, I is many yeas sac 
She family han entely disappeared from bese, not one of 
the name remaining in the ety, hit telation He «iter 
ceummest onthe futlity of human let, For both brothers 
had « strong desire to found a family, after the English 
‘model, in Cana 


Among the many useful thing he Gibb di for Oshawa | 
wos the founding of the Ontario Trust and Laen Cov and | 
the Westem Bank, which was an ovoome of i The Lo 

Company and afterwards th Bank was placed ia th charge 
of Mr, Thos. MeMlilan, a gentle who Mi. Gi new 
‘and in whore aa the making of & steal Banker, 
lhough be had no experience inthe practical work up to 














that ime, The reat proved the aeueaey of Me, Gils 
fetimate. Mr. MeMill was an exellent judge of men | 
tnd when the Wester bank was Sally ol tthe Standard 
it had fished a period of aefulne to the town of ts 





birth, not exceeded by any other bank in Canada, ‘No one 
Will ever know the amber of tterng indaseen, hard pres 
fal drovers and farmers that Mr. McMillan by well timed 
Jelp enabled to keep on their fet and carry one And this 
with ery ite lost the bak, 


Not so much following as overlapping the Cowans, hid 
inthe ine of dynastic, erred on the Sine poitions an 
social prestige formerly held by the euied Gide Fail 











Tus: Deaasmss 2% 











“The Comans like the Warren came fom Irland, bat where 
1s be later were mies of Resry inthe south and Tish for 
ea sven exes, the Cama were from Ulster, an Tris 
Seach province that hus provided 0 many hardhended 

csne ren for he world. Before the Jews had preempted 
{all the stail tude of Now York, lost all he great bus 











nes houses of the city wore owned and operated by Uber 
people. Mr. Wo. Cowan and his Brose Jn carried on 
trea dry goods store on Yonge Stet below Richmond, in 
‘Toronto, ‘They opened # branch store in Prinoe Alber 
hich at hat tae we very Busy place and another one in 
(Oshawa. Bah thewe did exceedingly wel the one here be 
i carried on by Me, Win Cowan personaly, leaving Mr 
John Cowan, forthe tie beng, im charge of the Toronto 
Store. The Oshawa. sore was stated where the Bailes 
Inrdware has been so Tong, ad arid a Lage ganeeal stock 
af drygoods, groverin and ready mide clothing. Among 
thei busines eutmers were many men from the Cedardale 
teythe and fork shop, and after ine orders from thi a 
tory were aceped as eath a the Cowan store, The propre 











tor of the seythe works coerved a strong admiration for 
Win, Cowan and often cane thi wi his business worries, 
(Ope of them was at inability to condact the book Keeping 
tnd fnanial part of hs bisnes andthe unfortunate ex 
‘perlences he had encountered in ring belp forthe purpose. 
‘at ofthis grew an arangement by which Me. Joka Caan, 
who was an expert aecounan, undertook the management of 
that sie of the Deine for a period of ten years at an 





iratve slaty sd interest in the business, Shorly afer, 
the Cowan block, two stantial stores, was built «litle 

‘nd into one of these the busines 
ws moved, Mr, John Cowan's conneaion withthe Cedar 
ale thop proved 0 fortinate both forthe works and for 


eat of the original ho 
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msl, hat a the en of ten years withtew from the 
Baines with what at that period was considered band 
sonnet this ered 





Me, Win. Cowan was slo a this ime retiring from the 
tive management of the store on King Sty feeling doubt 
Tes his capac for bigger things, ad with the considerable 
mount he had amaced, together wth what John Cowan 
bad acnized inthe Cedatdae vente they were i & pos 

on to unertake a large Itachi atetin was St 











rected tothe bisicr of which the older brother had 


ready acquired seme knowledges and an Kage Tol factor 





ing tht tne ink the market at St, Cabarnes(Tetle 
4 Date, T think) neptitons were entered into with a 





view to purchase i But when the prelininties had ad 








distance, the prospect seme ln alsactive ad 
ta Gially abandoned, Some years bore the peooow of 
aking tvllable fr won dnsore 

‘manufacturing of agricultaral implements, for which pr 
re Gat con wot oy only recured aad wonght iva too 
fxpemsive, at ance made it in great demand. ‘The Jur 
Hall machine shops of R 

were being mde, had established 

















ere; but they had 





bring their malleable ieoa from Troy, NL., where the 
Rochester shops go thir supply. The desirability of having 
4 shop where i ould be made in Canada was at once ap 
parent, The Cowan brother at ht ime were rather nt 
‘withthe Canadian manager of the Jowph Hall works, Mi 
(Glen, and it was mugen to the Cowan that if they built 
shop bere forthe nafactare of this ron, the Hall works 
Youd uy all they tweded from them and thus eatalish 
the maces of «busines that was se to suceed 





Aer thoroughly investigating the project they sided 
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to go ito the busines and a property was bought init 
‘resent location, buildings erected, and a group of skilled 
workmen browgit over from Troy, N.Y, to start the work 
Inthe bes potble way 

Av wo wa uted 8 busine hat fr anny years pad 
out more money to is employees than any ober Factory in 
the town, aod, wih the Josh Hall machine shop, made the 
ane of Osha Known all ver Canada 





fA has been mentioned before the Cowana ad ben i 
ial ciaens Tor some tne before the collapse of the 





‘tnd had Been waaciated with them in the eondct of 
the Western Bank and Ontario Trst and Loa 
was thus by an eany and natural transition that the esd. 
“Bip in thve istitaions hal fall them after the Gib 
failure. This together with the presidency ofthe Standard 
Hank placed Mr, Wan, Cowan among the lading busines 
ten of the county. Some years afer, an amalgamation of 
the Wester wih the Standar 
tea largely the seal f hit efforts and he remained pres 
{ent of the colarged Standaed Bank, «position he eld to 
the at Head many externive ouside inerats which kept 
im io touch with big ndevikings, remote from his sual 
Inctacer an aggrenie, elerprsng, and scmafl san 
business and «gre aiset tthe commanity he Hed i 
Tell have hoe tie hatin relating the sory of their 






Soret Tt 








nk took plan, + union tat 








parinen carer, the nate of the younger brother was mach 
fener mentioned thin that of he elder. Thin wa at Mr 
John Cowan woukd ave had it Posted of a diident 
nature be had an snasually Sine itlignee, He was an 
tennivorousreder and bad one ofthe inet private basen 
Inthe country. Having adopted the Malleble Irn bane 
this own be gave hin entre atentin to i and there 
were very few days fom the tne that he tok hol, that 

















le would ot ve boo found in his ofce lacking ater ts 
imerots, Metbodical in habit sin appearance be got down 
to bonnes at alata ident 

spare erect fgue was Failte sight on Simcoe Stet be 





al tine each morning. His 


‘en his home and the works, and day, sometimes week, 
would pass witout his appearance inthe town beyond the 
Bok where busses tok him, And he alway walled, He 
Id a song elif tht «man sould wall if he was able, 
tnd neve by choice even took the stot cat tthe sain 
He gave wey a great dealin charity, generally employing 
Mrs. Jon Balle, reatbrared woman, as his alone, at 
he Kae the deecng poor. And inthis way very few ken 
eka sums dsb Tite lng mere of the Church 
ff England, he was prow atthe anal deliberations of 
the Synod amos pt the ie of ht death and hed mach 
to do with the shaping of the lay legislation of that body 
He was «consent atendant atthe service, of couse, and 
was for iny you the mot indential member 

srogaton. He was largely neponible forthe building of 
the fie Sunday School, and he sid the etre cst of the 
Beautiful stained la A Towable man for the 
Who got past his rather cold 

A would huve heen expected he was an ave member ofthe 
Pablie Leary Board and was snsramental in having i 
located ia its preset convenict sit The Cowane were 
imporant people in town Far more than forty years, and 
lost dominant for twenty of thse, The prosperity of the 
Mall 














the com 








4 undemonsraive exterior. 








ble Tron Shop continaed for many sear, but severe 





mpatition and other causes diminished thet otpat. The 
acneding generation ws ot so aggresive, perhape dd nt 
eed to be, abd it did ot sari anyon when it was 


‘oure thatthe place was solo an ouside fim, 











AN INTERESTING NORTH CENTRE STREET GROUP 


There have boon many otrosing and colorful people in 
(stave inthe old days, prope who would bave fanished 
rich material for Victorian novelist or dramatist. The north 
au of Cente Steet, copecally isthe lst quarter of the last. 
entry, wa rather table inthis respec. AL the outh-wer 
‘omer of Contre and Bago Store wat the Billing home; ere 
{our maiden ladies conducted private school, am nettation 
that ll tel want in those days hen elon frm ores 
‘of tefiemet found it difficult, especialy the younger ones, 
to endure the rough atmosphere of the Publie Schools of 
that tine, As a eel, ladies ike tho Misses Billings were 
ound in every Ontario town, careying on the pinay choca 
in priate hove, ‘The vatly impecved tnd of the 
‘modern school andthe employment of female teachers for 
this purpose readers the olf private schol waneceary, and 
thas largely disappeared, 





Buta the ne wo ne wating of, mos ofthe young ofthe 
ore getel people went othe col, ad the Mises Bil 
ingy “Academy” was alvays fall, each of the sisters pre 
siding over one branch af edecaton, except one, who mange 
the house, “They were of vey “gente!” extraction, thee 
father Iting been an fic in the Engi army ed, in 
their youth, several of thm wer oa to have been Beatie; 
Tut at this ie they were elderly ladies, tll and hin and 
looking very much alike. They were inthe habit of taking 
a wal i he afternon, and four ladies in «group, clad in 
the long back dress of the period, and walking with 
rather # mincing a looking nat unlike four stately goose, 
tere se to attract atention. Expecilly eying asi o 
Tee thee four vesals inthe act of oni the very muddy 
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treats ofthe psi, pick up ther skins to exaly the same 
fentel beight, and! go prancing sere to the her sie. 
But they were held inthe highest eter hy the townepeople 
tnd the many ildren bo pated through ter hands ould 
fot help hat carry with them some of the refinement and 
fracouess which was so noticeable in these gentewomen, 





Acros the tet fr the Bilings home was the Anglin 
rectory. ‘The ineuabent in the "2s was Rev. Me. Middle 
ton, fine looking, fee colored Irishman with «suspicion 
fof humour about the comers of his mouth. He was one 
So group of his nuntrymen who came out o Canada fom 
the Irish Church in he “60's Thinks most of them were fn 
ratory, and roe to dininction 3 their new home Th 
ames nf Dean Carmichel of Montreal snd Bishop Dumow 
Tin of Hamilion recur to me as among them, and although 
Mr. Middleton ever atuned. to a1 high office in the 
CGhorch ay some of Bis friends, Inching perhaps the ce of 








se ws the equal of any of them in quick repartee 
Sid'wit Hewes a great favouite with his clvial brethren, 
fd hs hori 

ne or another of thee bila men Ive mentioned, and 
‘bees like Dr. Clarke of Trinity Clee, late of Oxford, 
who was a frequent and welcome visitor, Some of thes 
fentlemen would eceasonally preach fr him, with the eeu 
that he congregation Bear me uns sermone daring hie 
ineambeney than at ay ater period. T commenced the 
practice of my poufession soon afer hia coming and, a 1 





table often numbered among its occupants 


‘id not Kove many fais iaimately hen, T have a pa 
tialrly agreeable rcolltion ofthe Kid homptality Tmt 
tri atthe parsonage, the more s0 as Twas not of the 
‘gican chur 


‘Shortly bnfre coming to Oshawa, Mr, Midleton had ot 
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bis wife, and the tuk of domestic management devoled 
upon his eldest daughter, «very atractve young lady, © 
‘hon amiable disposition the dretion of the active, god 
locking bane of brothers aod ister ight enaly have pov 
cequitesbandfel. Ponecwcd ashes ben nd of Keen wt 

{he weakneses of his neighbours were sour of comtnt, 
Bat entirely harmless, enjoyment to him. In x boar tht 
ie mil stning, othe northeast corer of Atol and Ceatee 
Sets, there lived that time « Dr, Clark, member of x 
fod English family, who practised his profasion, eiely 
‘noog women, eccrflly forty yeas, Hie wife was 











a wtr of Hipard Cameron, an otstnding lawyer and pl 
icin ofthat period, Thore were no chile, but aster 
of Me. Clarke, 4 widow, whowe hushand, Col, Mute, had 
een fee inthe Imperial army, ied in the Clarke 
home "Mrs, Clatke and ber sister pled thomzles god 
eal on their relationship to their distinguished beter, ad 
would dscource at grat length on the subject: and then a 
‘courte the dacnsed Colonel and his aitecraicfamily 
would have thei ianings, when opportunity offre, The 
long disertations ed become sacetvely annoying 1 the 
ld Docor whe, of rexpectable antecedents himwely saw mo 
eon fors0 much talk about i, and if it onoured in the 
‘ay time be would walkout on them. OF course, thes ite 

iio were well Known tothe tector, who ould 
drop in ofan evening when the door was in his desing 
fawn and slippers and would dalibertely ask eae of the 
‘tre some paticulrs about hie family, whic wood 
tok a deluge of retnicences If the chine offered, the 
‘doctor would slip out of the room shaking hit fit at the 
‘lergyman, who toon after wosld take his ovn depart, 
Life came so intolerable for Dr. Clarke (ioogh the i 
ceasing eccntiies of Mr, late) that some yeas after 


family 
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the went ane to England, where is iter ail lived, and 
aye the retainer of his life. His wife cominud inthe 
‘ld bom, lending a mst eccentric and peculiar fe. Among 
Cer things abe wae devi to ey alo to = pony, 50 old 
that be could hardly stand and covered with bir thre inches 
‘dep, aod tsi are beanie the mort important pat of ber 
life.” Ooctsonally she would ll basket with brioa:brac 
th 

tthe things were rare but mat of then of ite vale, The 
fale of faritare at bee dest was quite an even, and some 
ot would bring god price today 





and offer it forsale atthe home 





vowipeople, Some 


(One amusing recollection of Mr. Clarke atid ber sister 
x Tigers with me. was the castor several ties a 
{year to eall formally yp the “est people" For this pur 


se ater cody enringe, which di duty a funerals, wed 





‘ings andthe like and hed ot been pelted for many yar 





tran engaged, and wilh it ane of the employees, usually 
flnble bund, insted in & modeaten coat with brats Dut 
tons and crowned with hit of absent vintage, bat wih a 
‘vekadeon the side, Ito thie webicle the ladies would pt, 
in thet most splendid geen which were even then very 
fashioned and were driven slowly from boas to howe 
‘On arriving at oe of thine the deve, who al ated a fot 
ran, selling stool of the stable, woud preset himself 
ft the door, and detand if the Indie were at hare. Fit 
were fond that they wee, his Ines would descend in a 
ately maner from the coach and make ther eal. If 
fone was ome the groom would present their cards. Tt a 
pity that the phooograph was not yet invented, to have re 
forded the mater andthe manner of the tlk on thes visits, 
Nothing but the most getel subjets were spoken of, Tam 
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rey and these inthe most elegant manner, suck ab would 
Ive found «proper sting inthe pages of “Cranford.” 


Mn, MoGe 

(On the comer angling fom the Cluke'’s lived anther 
very interesting perton™-Robert MeGee, Short in stature 
Tut witha large tos and a eter leone heed, be would 
have atraced attention anynbere He was a ler sod x 
(Queen's Counsel, and had made «reputation in doling with 
ses involving disputed lad tiles," He was «great lover 
‘of books and, like John Cowen, ad accumulated a fe cl 
lection which was Binal hoosed in large addition to i 
home, til standing. twas 9 great plane to have him 
draw 4 book from the shelves at random, and reed some 
{esse perme; a Popa, somng is leper Wit 
the author meant to convey, Hao be would return i othe 
shelves without comment an procead wih an eae other 
Tipe of talk. "Thar was great deal of dry wit and great 
deal of irony in is makesp, and you were not sare when 
you left him that you ad nt provided im with material 
{or saree comment. With sich a natare tae only 
natural that hie early Vitorian neighbours should be « 
Source of unfailing delight to him, and mater for many 4 
funny story. One very fogay night when leaving his house 
be came {0 the door with me and we were aslnithed 
teeing © bulky mtn, ot allan elephant moving bac 
tre, coming south ear Dr, Clark's place. On invest 
tton it proved to be the Doctor and his wits, returning 
home, mulled to the noe in reatoats and preceded by 
‘heir old servant walking Backwards waving a lantern 0 
Tih dee pth, 








Rather a tragic fe ovetok tis getleman, Coming to 
the town with very itl, his eater had been one of un 
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broken sucess, uni he became one of the most otstand 
ing persone inthe commarily. Living in great confor, his 
children tending the best schools, one might have sid 
Here i man beyond the reach of fat” He was let 
nnyor in 1889-—bot within six mom of his election he wae 
4 faptive from justine, hin howe and farnitare sald at 

‘the county, hia 








‘ction, his beloved Ibrary stereo 





home life broken p, never to be renewed. He had mad 
the fatal mistake, oot uncommon at that period among law 
yer of treating the trust funds in ie cave ae if they were 
Hisown. An unfortrate amocaton with a rther promise 
financial man in Toronto bad Tod him into speculation, 
‘hich resulted in stato les and he made ate of what 
‘ver funds were available Yo enable him to cary on. Bat 

he 





before condone righted themselves to-a pint whe 
could coplce what bad taken, ausicions were aroused 
nd an investigation revealed that he owed the etter of 
Srhich he was tates my Uhonsads of dlls, Within 
feo years thee trie experiences proved to mc to bear, 
tnd be died of an incurable nervous dnorder, No one who 
now hin beloved that be began hi 

ser idea tan that he would e able to return the soo, 





Anher interesting and much respected laracter ofthis 
period wat Mite M.A. Bea, or “Mary Ann” os we some 
times dsrespectfully called her, whose bosoe eatin 
timated that she was ready and willing to instru yousg 
Indies onthe plano and guitar, ad to teach such other xe 
‘omplishnents a French, Ralian nd fe needlework. Trth 
complet ay that her Laowlodge of French was extremely 
Timid and I doubt if ber alien would have elo for 
1 bsness traction with one of the frat merchants 
Sach ati was, however, she impated freely and it wan 
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uprising how snany “getel” young ladies sought her in 
tHrutons and [never hear ay complaint ae 0 thei not 
fetting enough for their money. L rather think she play 
the organ for 2 while at the English Church, and the wat 
‘once with the deseo have ee rater bea otis 
Tad ae order nthe earch For years she ald to supply 
‘im with fund to pt hm through. I to years o accom 
pls i, for, in adiion to bring stupid, he wae «tefl 
cous and inclined to drink. Tam not sre that he ever 
Paso ll the examinations, Dut at any rate he ad charge 
De smal cure of soul, which ncided some Indians on the 
orth core of Lake Huron And ete some of hs forme boon 
‘companions found him, and very wickedly goth gloriously 
Fall many youre afer. Tt was » gest prvlge to ear the 
late Fred Lambert, fellow of innit wit” relate the story 
of this occurrence 

























































SOME WELL KNOWN PEOPLE OF THE 
DYNASTY PERIOD 


‘The Faishanks family who lived in the house now occupied 
by EL. Henry, although on « diferent sit filled «large 
place in the commenity at that time. Me. Fairbanks was 
Tnwyer in gond practice, whose family came eigially, 1 
thin from the West Indies, Seting in Oshawa inthe 
“50'S he marred Miss Arkland, daughter of one of the 
pionter familie, who owned the fam from Division St. 0 
Rito Rd. (The Arkland house, afterwards ocnpied by 
LK. Murton, stood unl «few years ago.) Silas Fai 
‘nk was the ist Colonel ofthe 24h battalion, abd very 
Iandsome offcer he was, expecially om horscck; on fot 
Ihe wa not 20 imposing. OF his two daughters one earced 
the oldest son of TN. Gibb, and lived for many years in 
Port Arthur where Mr. Gibhe war the grain. inpectr, 
Mr. Gibbs 'wae a very clever woman and inherited all of 
er father’s god ook, Bsh be and her hisband are bared 
inthe Union Cametery, having been brought buck to res 
ear their oM home at their own request, The younger 
loughter, Mis Kate Fushanks, was a distinguished plait 
She played the org in the Anglican Church for many yar, 
‘unl er artnge to Mr, Harry Osler took her to Cabos, 
here she continued olive unl her death in 1925. Avery 





edible worn abd nich lo 





James Carmichael was a Smposng figure ofthat evo 
‘Standing more than ax feet end bath proportionately, be 
‘ets pecially as am older man, markedly handsome, with 
«Tall white bard and moustache and the high clout he 
Id brought from the hill of the weters highlands of Set 
Tad, tthe age of te he could not speak a word of English, 
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nothing but Geli but no one could have detected this, 
Tstening tothe fault English with which he expressed 
himself. He conducted deygods business for many years 
nthe orth side of King Stet, and made a good deal of 
‘money He then, with some others, etablised a tye foundry 
fn the same progerty that he Fitings Limited ow oeupis, 
Think the Fittings Includes some of the orignal building 
This business was never very sureefol, and afer some 
yeas of strugale was abadoned, and mos of the orginal 
ockbolders rained. Me, McGee, of whom we have spoken 
Iefores war one of thee unfrtnates Mr. Carmichael was 
hcky enough osovare the potion of Postmaster, his friends, 
the Grit, ling at that tite im power, and be comiaued in 
that postion unl his death, fe Carmichael had «very 
forefal preonalty and had the coreg of hit conven». 
Alter the Ceorge Browne election many a farmer's wife ia 
sat Whitby sported new silk dress fom the drygde ore 
of Mr, Carmichael, 


Speaking of the ove foundry recall the name of Jn 
Laske, for many years editor of the Oshawa “Vindicator” 
and a staunch advocate of the Consereative principles Al 
though of diferent politi! belief, he and Me. Carmichael 
were associated in he management ofthe tone foundry, and 

equally ini failure, Whon the Conservatives found 
themelves in power, Lake got the eppoiament of Trade 
Commissioner to Australia and proved himself valuable 
ofa in that position. Most of the family seed there, 1 
think, He was avery good stump sper, and did yeoman, 
service to his party daring the Gibbs regime. 1 wil be 
fenthered tht both the partis were good to thee loyal sup 
Peters when opportanity ered 











Another gzatleman who had god orstorial ability and 
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often esd it in sapport of the Tory govermment was Me. 
Ear Carswell, hse home, om the corner of Sieoe and 
Faieanks Stet il he family home. Me. Carell was 
1 yellknown temperance speaker and his serviom wete in 





{reat demand expeially ia the Southern Staton He had a 
alt 

any lever stories. Polis were taken mich more seriou 
Ty lik religion, in those days, and pol tings at which 
bh sides were represented were sre to ateat large eros, 
‘specially if the list of speaker iocluded any wellAnown 
fumes, Mr. Carswell wos quite artistic and executed some 
tery cetablepioings. 


English voice, and he punctuated his lectures with 








Osta’ inmportance being derived principally fom i 
manufactures, i will be Interesting to reall some of the 
Carles ons, and it will be encouraging to note that once 
fn industry os established, even i it failed, twas aot 
tet be followed by another industry othe sme property. 
The site of the piano sop, which wes Long the hone of the 
owe Hall works, was originally whore the "Whiting Tol 
‘Shop started, ‘There have heen four ditinet industries os 
the site of th present motor shops. ‘The iting Limited, 
as har already been ssi, started as stove fundey: the 
Robson Tannery up to « geeraton back was the Whiting 
Factory the Sold Kaiting Work tated ssty yeas x0 
tsa hat fctory and has aller atleast four or ive di 
{ese industries before arsving a te present Iusies. la 
fact the factories ere sem to have ha ages 

1 to speak fom their aes. 














Among the eats industries of any importence were 
cooperages, Te of thee survived alte a+ 1885 and both 
tree owned by two highly respected Ish Roman Cahaiy, 
P. J. Wall and M. O'Regan, Another op North Simcoe Stet 
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was operated by Mat. Western whose family wil tl ber 
Imembered a staunch Anglicans Inthe earlier days some of 
these shops made liquor snd vinegar cas, butInerly the 
flour mil absorbed all thir energies, for at hat ime Aout 
‘eer only shipped in hares. The expt of epples from Ci 
{ia to England alia called for «relatively enormous mune. 
Now, with fou sipped in strong paper bags and apples in 
nen the cooperage ha fallen on evil days: but a gene 
tion ago twas all « outishing indy and fr centuries 
Thad been among the mont remembered and highly respected 
trades in Earope, end frsished 4 cosiderable number of 
neces with a deont wage 





Among the frst real facorey, the “Scythe Works” mast 
he nambere, It ie ot geerally knowe, evn among the 





‘lder residents, thit ths shop commenced sine where 
the “Piano Shop” now stands and eontinded there uti the 
building of the GLT.R. drew the centre of granty of the 
town southward, A sliost all thet outpat was seat by 
fal, ews hoop be to mae the hop within am sy 
distance of the rally, and sland was procured 

‘Oshawa exec, south of the vulway, and substantial brick 
sfinpe erecta The workmen, lke the propreioe, were msty 
from Cnet, and brought wth them the love fr clean 
lines and white pint from their New England bome. Ia 
se year a vty petty fowertedocked village that MM. 
‘Whiting called Ceardale had arisen around the shop, and 
the natural love of thee people for tractive homes a 
malate By the intrest Mr, Whiting tok in Weir efor, 
ren fl ‘inden, His 
Sdivation for beanty did nt stop at home decoration, Tt 
wes said of him, pnb in fun, that be would nat bite 2 
man unl is wile was goodooking. Here for many years 


mite 








prizes forthe most atiret 
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1 fine quality of spe, see, hoes and forks were mano 
facture 


A. very intresting man as Mr, Whiting, native of 
CConsectct, and kin tothe Gilbert family the grest New 
England clock makers. With very litle elementary edu: 
tion, he found himself peddling clock, while ail in his 
teent Anyone ho bas read. Judge Haliburon's qrest 
book, “Sam Slick the Yankee clock poddlar,” wold set 
Mr. Whiting many of the characteristics of his elebrated 
poieype. ‘The writer, when a boy, has heard ht ell ow 
is busine ea conducted. Atte tne he was working 
‘in Canada. He would bring hundred lacks to Rochester 
snd fom there hy bat to Port Hope. Here he would buy 
1 team of hores and « spring wagon, and, with hir locke 
‘on boar commence «tour of the enonry of couple of 
months duration. Arcving at farmhose be would up 2 
lock inthe kitchen, and having patalen of haters meal 
was fornard, or remainod forthe night at the cae might 
le, would deprt raving the lack tobe elle same weeks 
late on his return trip. But 10 convenient was the new 
Fangled contraption that he very seldom had to take the 
lock buck. It might be noted here that traveller was 
teldom asked to pay for meal or lodging at «farmhouse 
in thoe carly days his budget of news was consiered 
fair equivalent Mr. Whiting’ failiasty with the country 
along the Ink shore, a 

him that this part of Canada atleast had ie greta 
furore, and be chose Oshawa atthe place to start antec 
turing, His choice may Have been influenced also by the 
fact that Joweph Hall of Rochester was commencing to build 
sie 

‘here grow up as fine a nanufnturing pnt end at suerafl 





ack for many miles, convo 








lral implements hee, and on the Colardae site 














4 Dusinss a there was in Canad at tht time, The work 
ten were unusvlly well paid, even ve dollars day not 
Ting unheard of, "Their homes, as has already been said 
ere quite altace and well-erisbed, and so continaed 38 
Tang at Me. Whiing lived to diect allies: but, afer bis 
death, fom s variety of cause the bases nasd to prosper 
tnd wa nally ol oa St. Catherines fr, who zemoved the 
shop and the mon o Cote St. Pa, Monten, here ¥ belive 
the busines i sil arid 0, of core ina mich diminish 

ed ety 





Ahough the removal of the Calandale shop was great 
‘ow to Osby in the nak analysis not otan that 
id ot prove a blesing. The rapid development of ag 
‘altual machinery, dsplasing ar des 99 many men and 
to many tools lke scythe and sickle and even hay forks 
that weve sae by te harvesters of two generations go, hus 
felt ain to most ofthe shops engaged in thee prodction 
i the ste ofthe old Cadardale plant jx now the bome of 
ne ofthe langst end most progressvetaeres in Cand 





But ith the losing of the sythe shop «great dea that 
was picturesque and arative disappeared from among, 
(On a Saturday wig 

ome up tows in groups, and the unadulterated Yankee 
Sent wool! be hetrd, and in none to webdaed tones on 


‘opecially in the summer, they would 





the sidewalk and in the stoves where they were doing hei 
weekly shopping. Mr Whiting himself always came up 
town aboot noon, driving 4 spirited black horse ia a high 
gay the animal would somiznesbeulk but the old man 
woul! deve him aroand and around the Four Comers uni 
I was diay and quite Teady to do what wat sequized af 
him Me, Whitig was a good wller of stores, and the 
Iappenings of his clock peling days were related with 
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reat spici He must have boon 4 weleme gust at the 
Tome farm ose in the Canad of tht dey 


He was remarkably frank shoot occurence in he own 
lite, andthe circumstances that led up to divorce from hit 
fet wife were related without the omtsion of any details 
ven with a fant suspicion of reli. He was ving a 
Rochester a the tina, and made annual tripe to Canada 
tome daration. He appear to have resented tht things 
vere not as they should be- Son ane season, with the 
Aecared intention of making his wal trip to. Canad he 
only Weat as far as Chaloe—the lake port of Roceser— 
tnd returning to hie bome and leting himself quietly i, 
and that bis suspicions were ony twa well outed. Con 
fusion of eaerse ened, it he egged ther not to distr 
themselves withdrew tos ote, where be took wp his ve 
ence, while the divoree proseadings, which he a ono in 








sted, were hrought toa suceafl conciasion. Listening 
the sory, oo caualy wast told it was difficult raline 
that he was slang ides from hie own life history 





Avot ntecesing group of mechanics werethehatmaker, 
iho came here fom the midland eovnties in Engin, shot 
Jy alter Canfderation, for whom the factory building wow 
cccupiad by the Schfld Woolen Mille was erected Many 
ff them wore high ilk hts, aod, withthe Broad Midland 
cent and fondright manner, formed colorful addition 
tothe rater uniseresting population ofthe day. ‘They ely 
remained s few yeas, being likely litle ahead of thet 


RS, Hamlin was prominent and respected ctsen here 
fe many years. He wae former resident of Baal, where 
the was @ member of « company carrying on an extensive 
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Insines in potent medicines. Barly in Life he bad married 
taht ofthe at A, Whiting, propitor ofthe Cedae 
fale Sethe Shop to whom referens han already Boon made, 
‘he be grew old, Me Whiting found the tsk of running 
the bsiers too gst «Darden for hi, end he asked his 
fenvnlaw to move to Capada apd relive him of some of 
the care His wife being te sle ee othe property, Mr. 
Havin ame et, aking up his permanent residence here 
tnd soon after buiing the boate which i tll the feily 
Tames Not lang after, Whiting died, Iaving his son-in-law 
in fll poestion of the factor, which be ead on for w 
fumber of year, Fora variety of reams, the peincpel 
tf which seems to have been the gradual abandonment of 
fund tool lke syths, sickle, hey forks, and the like, 
td thee replacement by mariner, the business cased to 
fe profitable, and was sold to anotber Som 








When the propos to come to Orbawa was fst made to 
him, Mr. Hain dd ot tke it very warmly, and it can 
be readily believed that « middleaged man living ener: 
ably n ange American iy, wth an ansied tre, would 
tt find he projet of moving a mall Canadian comemanity 
tery alluring; and it was ony after certain dranic change 
in be agrement were made that be Gnally contented. He 
0 doult fl that hie early busines activities had not heen 
Cf amature to peculiarly quality him for managing large 
induseal plat. Me 

sf Ontario, Some years before sting hare, while selling 
Patent medicines in the towns slong the Lakefront, bo was 
tell isn to many of the inhabitants. In his lator years 
Tre wap smite with the Gis and Cowan men in various 
financial undertakings. The at oustanding of thse was 
the founding of the Ontario Loan & Savings Society, of 


inlin hada knowledge of this part 
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which be was vce president, and after of the Western Bank 
{which think, be oped similar position. A oureras, 
rather Kindly man with «mater ceminiacent of the Abeba 
incoln period. 


Following th Joseph Hall works in poi of time, th next 
large enterprise was furniture factory. The sory of the 
consis ofthis company is very interesting, Shortly after 
the clase of the American evil war a namber of busine 
renin England thought faritre factory onal be estab 
Tshed here sucesfully. Their knowlodge of Canada nd 
its rcources was not exactly eneyclopedie. They may have 
Ie intened by the election that there was ot of wood 
ere. At ny rate the enterprise ws started, and thelist of 
stockbolderrineladed such distinguished names as W, FE 
(Gladstone, John Bright and other outstanding Liberal ator 
men. And the geatlenan who wax selected to conduct thi 
‘ntrprise, Edvard Mill, war the son of an Engl 

‘oonformit clergyman, the editor of newspaper champion 
ing the Chdsone polices. This and the fat that Ed Mia 
Ihad ualied ssa chartered accountant, appeated to have 





ee the main qualifeations that he poses for the pst 
tion. He was » wellbrod English getleman, very much 
ed by everyone but 4 lamentable failure as bows of 
swoodstiop inthe Canad ofthat period 


A fie factory was ered on the sothoest corer of 
“Mary and Willa Sst ad the sien started but alee 
st once it war in diel, and more money ad to be 
reed on morgage, ust fnally it became bankrupt, and 
seas bought at bythe Gibb brothers, who had alee some 
finncil interest in Under their management ily 
succesful busines was earind on for same yeats aid & 
fod reputation forthe character of thir put was ac 
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quired. But the proce of the Grand Raps Shops in 
Michigan were vety severe competion and, together with 
‘er ontiutig east, Ted to the losing up of many of 
the Canadian furniture shops; and the Osha shop asi 
Alilficulin in any cso from the failre of the Gibbe 
brother, and Bally closed ils doors. An effort to muke 
raten furitre, undertaken by Mr. Heep, who lived in the 
T. N. Gibbs home, al proved futle and the buildings 
ogee with the Gibbr boase, fll into the hands of the 
town, Heese of the fare af Hoops to keep his engage 
‘meat, Tt wll be remembered bee that the Gibbs property 
trae dius of toan Anglican community and Iecane the 
eat of very sucnemfl irl schoo. The factory property 
Temained cowed for several yeas wbow it war taken oer 
by the McLaoghlin Carsige Co. and entered 4 period of 
tet prosperity. 





Mr. J, D. Storie has been an outstanding personality in 
‘our comanity for «log tine, especially in manufacturing 
‘Grete Working in the Malleale Iron sbop inthe eaely 

"0°" he rater asonsbed the nnnagement hy patenting a 
Avie for making chain link, and selling the American 
Tighe tow large manufacturing Sim —"MeCormicks” T 
think in Chicago. Always quick 9 rosoppie ability, the 
Coma Bros. gave him spony advancement, and in a short 
time he was in charge of the whole shop, with a share athe 
Iasnes Some year Inter he andthe late HT. Carswell 
‘ho had long bee in the feof the Ontario Malleable shop 
Trted the Pings Limited. AL fit in association wit th 
Matlab shop, Teer by at exchange of the sates they 
Ie in tht concer for theses held by the Cowan in Fit 
tings Limited, they became vale proprietors of the later, and 
withdce etiely from thea hop. The Fittings Limited ad 
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‘prosperous career, and sme years ago, by purchasing the 
Canewell boing, Me. Storey and his family became owners 
of the eure “Fitigs” property. In addition to his large 
Imurafacturing atvite, Mr. Storey found time to intel 
‘tly administer the busines afar of the Oshawa General 
Hospital, fom its inception ual a few years ago. It 
perhaps doubfsl whether this valushle inattation would 
fave sooeelly weathered the difirltor it encountered 
in it early yeaa ad not hoe forthe cael maring af 
tos by Mr. Storey. 











Perey Pambon was for mre than « generation well 
now resident ofthe tows. For 2 lang tine be was 
ployed in a clerical expacty with the McLaughlin people 
Bath in the carige and the motor period, bing. lovely 
‘sociated with Mr. Herslewood inthis work, He war a sonal 
Rev, Morley Punsoo, the grst Methodist preacher, of whom 
smetion bas already been made, and inherited « good deal 
‘ot his alent; Horoughly genie and unusually gifted man 
He could do almost anything, and could do mst of them 
eter then other people, One of the best of ory teller, 
Thus often eld group of enthralled listeners for an boar 
i atime, while be related adventures by food and Bel, 
punctuated by funy incidents and ridiculous sitaatios 





He ws very masia, and would sit for hours at «stretch 
at the pin, playing delightful serape, or singing comer 
fongy around which ke would crete a peract “otekney” 
‘ower, more altactive to my taste than when sang by 
‘heir erator, the great Chevalier. Pease to his ake, we 
wil never Joa upon his like again. AL one period of hie 
Ife, after the birth of his second child, Mr Pano became 
bce withthe dese to get buck 6 the simple Life. He 

shorly after, he 





tras always something of « dreamer, an 
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became the omer of «propesty in the Lake of Bays Dis, 
tear Dorset.” Very inseoomable een in tha days what 
rus it have been forty years ago, when even gravel roade 
seer a lusury. ‘The hoehald goods were haled through 
the woods on waggone drawn by oxen, and were lng in 
team, T suppor the Great Slave Lake diaietcould be 
shoots cally got ot today. Tt was great in after yeas 
to hear him tll of his areal at Dore, Lake of Bays, on 
1 flat botomed bot, andthe amxement of the “tives” 
ben they witnomed «Jersey cow and a grand pao sn 
Toaded from these sow ont the dock, The farming end 
of the eoterpise was ot 4 auaked succes; but there va 
tndance of gate, fishing and shonting a ll of which he 
wan adept, a0 wan ot had to beep the larder well 
locked.” Everyone for miles around knew him snd there 
fe all okt guides and tappers who remember him end 
speak of his fats of swimming eel diving. 








eo, Peder, of he sheet metal industry, which has proven 
ch valuable contribution to our futerie, was ofan ui 
tonal type. His father was stout Comba, ad song 
Methodist, He cated on large trade in tnware and sent 
reat quantities thoaphout the coonty in vans selling for 
‘is, or taking old Som, rags or farm prodoe in exchange 
Rage wore in great demand forthe mamalsctare of ping 
and writing papers this was, of cours, before the wtiliation 
of wood pap for that purpose. Graneware had not yet ar 
rived, andthe sining tn bees and pane found « ready 
fale, pecially inthe country, To be eure, they developed 
Holes, bit these had tobe repsite, an aiional sour of 
revenue. The gods were all mannfatured in a lage shop 
Ick of the soe the wbole plant oompying the site where 
the Royal Bank now stands and extending father back, Be 
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hind these premises were Housed the many horses and vans 
wed in the busines, Sheet iron was imported and et up 
int convenient shapes by large eating markine, after bing 
thinly coated with tin, by an eli proces, which was rast 
proof while the tnnng lated. Here Ceo, Pedar ft made 
the aoguiatance of chest metal, ad hee he caied on for 
me years aftr hit fathers death. A pried of business 
tdeprenon tin about 3890, and he went tothe US. for 








While there hi attesion was atraced tothe extensive 
se of mia shingles inthe Wester states, and he dete 
tine on his return to Canada to try and populariae them 
inthis country. He had very litle mney ad the confidence 
hich the Wester Bank showe 

through the erly pend of his eoterpe, was amply jut 








in im, by exerying him 


fed by its splendid sacs, But btwn dl 





Of the works and the ime when there war always a comfort 
ble bulance at the bank, there lay some years of rel 
Snsiety and unrenitng til forte founders when the de 





turned succes came lavishly, and when he died a 2 by no 
Imcwon vce age, the business was in as good shape at 


in the county 





He was a man of immense energy and determination, and 
as far as ple ifuced this spirit oto the employees, 
‘When be was xanoye, which somesimes appeced, his 
language was extremely isi, and not restrained by conven 
tion With ll this he wa Like 

eongie and to reward econ. 1 was generally Believed 
thot the tine of his death special peoision had been made 

led aides. 





by his men, was ik to 


fore number of bit 





An interesting, even if slghly eoetrc character, wos 
Mr, Thal, fatherindaw of Me K.-S. Williams, with 
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whoo he lived daring his Iter years, He was « Yorkshire 
than, and eained the accent ofthat county through his fe 
He learned the grocery busines in Manchester, and used 
to tll of spending hour inthe erly moring, making paper 
twists ito which would be put a "penorth of tea, which 
was the average daily consumption of an English working 
Tamily. Bought in this way the coat was doubled; they 
rover ind enough sted te hoy in quite, Crating 1 
‘thir coutry, 





coptgel te ba trade, sad ot ene 
the frat to start the tet poration of tea in Canada, =n 
seas a rember ofthe large grocery frm Eby, These & Co 
He was a great sporting man, and was at ope time pat 
covner of racing sta 

fm his makep, loved to take @ chance, and would bet on 
snything from penny-ante 10 « orse race. Hie iden of « 
perfect nigh wan game of por infront of bright Sc, 
With a few Kinde spi, and lady Tack perched on is 
Thoulder. While good sport he enjoyed the game beter 
hea he woo. He was tity hanourable and gle intolerant 
any depriture from the code, He was a tall rater a 
feive looking man, wilh strong convictions as tothe one 
ects of his pint of nw, andthe necessity of impressing 
‘onthe rat of the word. Tn the stet railway or tain he 
took charge, making the people move upto give more oom 
‘ovtelling ater to resove tet lnggage from the seat lens 
they were willing to pay int clse fae for the space it 
‘ccapied, A he retained to sme extent the Yorkshire brn, 
td spoke in a loud voi, he generally ot hit way. He 
was a rzunch fiend, ax many found who went to isn in 
trouble, and his generosity was sometimes pootly repaid 
‘One family, who have atsned to wealth and dignity in the 
ld country, hone faler had been repeatedly helped fi 





He had a strong gambling streak 
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ancally by That, ignored his request for retum of the 





‘money atime when he needed it badly 


Many of the older citizens will remember Dick Hebb 
sober orginal, who Kept a fh and poultry shop wear the 
tomer of Sie and Allo! Sueets, One of Dik’s ore: 
Irichos was x determination o Keep the crossing sept cen. 
When itis remembered that thoe were the days of mud 
roads, the mide ofthe task be Bad st ime wil be 
Teale; but he Kept reclutaly at realing the story of 
ame Partington, who woke ose moring 10 find thatthe 
ocean tie had vad her rom, and sexing a broom, 
‘once proceeded to sweep back the antic, He did manage 
to hop it the cenont crowing in tow, however. A Devon 
‘hie an wih «big humorous face and a wonderfal com 
sand af the Queen's English, be wore blue overall witha 
‘aration in the baton bole 

















Big ill Halaan ws chief of police and the whole foros 
‘sell no to speak of his die a rperintndent of pa 
Tie works, building w 


ads. For many yeats his big Tish face, from which 2 








a sidewalls, patting gravel onthe 


lesen smile was edo abet eas own to every ct 
one regard forthe law ito the hes 
of all the hard charaters 





en, He pt 





meddling as idle ae pomble 
sil trouble beeane ace, when be would bear down upon 
‘he disturkers, like a whirlwind, often carping of the pin 
‘ial offender, on in citer hand and thrust them io the 
Tockup, He was abel 

As this was genctlly known, he met with lite oppoition 
‘We wae yery Kind heated und many a poe inbrat di be 
take off the tet ot night, and leave on his own doorstep. 
His chet recreation was gum of whist with the boys ver 








Berio nl domeg ov a 








Wet. Known Provix of mite Drsssre Pron 49 
the old Western Bank, and many prank did the Tad play 
on the good natured conte, 


Curling was bie wists pastime, and his vie would be 
Iman bove the ret, cheering on his comrades, I besa 
is dyin the exeetion of his oc to atest one of then 
lank employees with whom he bad pasted maby «plessnt 
cvening, and grieved the don fellow bite 





Perhaps a relation of this lng past incident might still 
to of interest to the reader. The principal actor in the 
ama was a bank cee, who had been in an fice in Co 
‘our for «number of year, mas tafered to Why, and 
afer a tine wo the branch bere Thad always ben 2 mater 
of comment that an «small ary he could ive 20 hand 
tomely (2): thi was explained hy the legend tthe wns an 
Englishman and reed remitano: from home, Mean 
time he bad married. fo an aristocratic family from a 
earby town, recommended no doubt by his spposed Fag 
Tish connections, and by his undoled good manners and 
appearance. ‘The young people set up howekeeping here 
fom generous scala, eatrtaining.handsorely and ing 
fatetaaed by the wmsspeople, who tok to them warmly. 
The writer remember vividly spending a night wih him at 
the old Rosin House, where we stayed, ater svg Henty 
Teving make his Get appearance in Toronto, and of bay 
ing thought afterwards with amazement of bow ally 
ho slept with the sword of Damocls, which be mont have 
Known wan banging over him, ready falls ay moment 
‘A math fom that night he asin he penitentiary serving 
4 ive year term fr stealing the baak's funds. The pe 
Inia ad Been ging o fr a number of yours, ba tard 
in Cobourg, and continued in Whity and Oshaws, Sut 
trite was expred thatthe trouble shold ave ge oolong 
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ndetected it was made posible by confining the operations 
fo the savings department accoonts which Were afen eft 
Iistared for lng periods: Tt was said hat after thi 
‘ecurrence the aks fade sich changes in the system of 
Innpection as to make a recrtence of such = happening 
imporsibe. It was great hook to the small community 
‘of thew days who had sce the young. people with open 
Alexander Henerion wis «well kiown name here aboat 
this time, He war 40m of an intelligent Sentehman, who 
had foreman’ jab the Jeph Hall Works, aoe of tht 
sce who are elvays found in dtetral pions the world 
frer, Aft Henderson had gradsated fom Toronto Unive. 
‘ys here be had attained itnetin inthe Debating So 
‘ety ofthat Intiution He wae, bowever, rather leisutely 
in kis movements, and Mr, MeGeey in wove oiew he wat 
apposed to be studying Taw, aid of hi to sore of his 
1 secking him about nom, "No, is hardly 

Me. Henderson's ime ye” ad to another getleman, 20: 
lege friend, at Inter peti, "No, Mr. Henderson is wot 
ith oF a presente melting ws aie 
just now.” And yt this eaty-going gentleman, whea ford 
by ircumstanoos to gp out West, became a Tending lawyer 
‘on the Pacife Cost attained considerable repattin in 
pricy, and was Comminsoner of the Yakon fora term of 
ear. Which shows how mach czcumstanes and environ 








trent have to do with shaping «man's destin. 














‘THE CATHOLIC CLERGY 


‘The int Catolieclergymn in Oshawa that I heard aboot 
seas French Canadian, Father Prose, an unusually large 
toon remember sing him many year alle aS. Michels 
CCathedealy when Twas a sedial student im Toronto; be 
wes singing censor aod bis bulk seemed tl the sist 
‘The Anglican minister ofthat period was Mr. Penland, an 
txarmy. chaplain; be and Fuer Proulx were very good 
ions, as was apt to be the case withthe cargy of thse 

the Christian earch, when thrown 
together in isolated districts, Uremembar «tory told me 











two Epscopal branches of 





ory congregation that wil serve Yo 
illustrat the good fling tht existed between the two pst 
fra "Father Penland and Father Prals." be would sa, 
were the best of fiends, and many wine after 
would find them in the private parlor én Quigley’ ver, 

fives Father Peta could carey is Liquor 
Dan McCarty would judiciously oberve, "bat 
Father Prous could beat the devil himeel? playing forty 
fre"; ¢ tly noble emulation. Now the sory was not 
meant to convey the inpreson that iter of those gente 
nen was endly added t Liquor, ut simply that taking 
Tiguor in a respectable public house wat sot considered 
mcr in thos days vem na elergyman, 

















In the old conching days there were hue every five or 
six miles on the highway, where they stopped to change ox 
to water the horses In the winter the pasiengers would 
tow into the waiting 90m, where there vas generally « 
big fire buming onthe open Besrth, and «glass of hot 
tolls was very acepable aftr the cold ride. Father Jeph 
fait who war largely instrumental in having the beautiful 
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‘ure oa North Simote Stet bul, wa very Tikeable man, 
and very wity, "When the church war being built Umes 
vere hard and the townspeople had very litle tony to bly 
the projet, and the farmers rather avoided the Piet fot 
fear of being asked for a suserption. One of these, nto 
ious for his parsons, eneaenter the piste day in 
the eat spring, and was trying to shale past, when he wat 
brought up sharply By = peremptory “I haven't seen you 
at chur ltely™ fom the Priests "No, Your Reverenr, 1 
havent heen ott much hi winter.” at the ame ime pre 
ing dela ito the pre's had. "Wel aid Jephoat, 
looking comempaouely atthe smal il “ox oertainly ae 
bot mach oat now” He was big, wart-bonted Irishman 
from whom a hardluck story could always etc loa 
cr a gilt His presbytery was a sefige for any pour pret 
who for some reason may have lst his pars ad sme 
ics hi Kindness as sbused, and sometimes repaid with 
ingratide, Ho wa great favorite with the late Arc 
Bishop Lyne, who indeed Bad brought hin with vrne ober 
young priests out from Ireland, and placed them in Can 
‘ian paihee. One of his fst charges was in Pickering, 
Bat he was very often, perhaps too often, in Trust, Meet. 











ing hither onthe sent one day the Bishop sd to hi 





ello Jephest, when were you in Pickering laa?” 
ad great many fr ed ie “separ 
std brethren", the Protestant with wham be spent 

















Seal of time, and some ofthe church people thought tht 
this was not inthe Best interests of the parish; and they 
vere probably righ. This may have ad something to do 


with his eventual removal frm here some tine afer, A 
very characeitic story was told me by another rie 

‘who crosed to Irland with hts some years afer be bad 
left here. Jepbeat was «poor collector ad tater reckless 
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spender. He bad been appoined to 4 very comforal 
parish near Toronto, which bad brea well Ioked ater by 
the previous incumbent, « Fresh Canada, who had Ie 
feveryiing good shape with ost the bin, ay in th 








tanger, and money inthe bank,” Tn the eoare of the vos 
fee my informant asked Jephout how the parse was et 
fing on, (had ant hen to yeas tere) expeting to Bear 
{tale of great property fom +0 rich a parnh, "Well" 
aid Jephoty "if T have a good pice hin samme, 
Please God I'll be out of deb!” To. beter ap 
previation of thie sory romeing should be said of the 
"Pleis.” ‘Tie was an anal midsummer festival, which 
vv held in every rural Catholic pers upto time horly 
Tefore the War. In the more remote districts they may 
sill be held, but slong the front they are nat co much in 
fvidence now. At the ime Tam weting of, bower, the 
Catholic pioic war an important socal even, and was a 
tended hy great exowds including many ofthe “separated” 
Brethren, especially the poltisian, who usually gave ger 





lutions; atl if happened to be ar election 





our thre was often gest rivalry between the contestants 
{to who would give the nest. Thi was » happy state of 
afar thot one might be eure would be taken fll ads 
fer of by a wit pret like Jepoot, the more ro tht be 
teas gest favourite with politicians, oth Cathlie and 
Protas, numbering many of them among bis friends. So 
it wll be readily underood why he wtached so ouch Sn 














FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


T have spoken chewhere of TH. MeMilln, generat 
manager ofthe Westen Hank dating the whole coarse of ie 
operation, but heir ented to a more detailed reference 
orn oa a Canadian Farm remote from towns, be git no 
farther education than war obtainable ata coutry eb 
or any other commercial experience than that of conduct 
ing goeral wore in a ell town for a number of yeas 
nd, having had no opportunity for failaixnghimell 
‘ith the busines of rnin «bank, he took over the ma 
agement of « rut company, and sbory aftr, af + bank, 
both of which he managed wilh eminent aacous. When the 





Western Bank, of which he was general manager, sold ont 
to the Standard, the shareholders rceveda sabontial ad 
‘vance on the original price af their sock, Bt tis beese 
of ite relation to Onhava that this Bak and ts general 
Imanager are af pose interest to Oshnen people, T thin 
it may be aid inal fires that daring the period of ie 
xinence this bank yas the gretet single factor in the 
socal conduct of busines in our towns He wa 8 go 

jdge of character and always considered «man’s honety 
‘of more importance than bis wvilable rescues, | Frequent 





Ty be advanced large sme o drovers and apple buyers with. 
‘ot secrity, and the real ant always jutiid his co 
dence; at ve to the man who betrayed there was m0 
mercy fot hon future tanaction, Ax was lo be expected, 
he fad litle knowledge of banking etic, and cnr Title 
shout thom. Sometimes when men from older snk ene 
to work under Me. McMillin, they were sarpried atthe 
Alive methods, 

barnes was condaced. Mr, Win, Cowan, who was 





ely devoid of filly with which im 

















Financia ax Gonnenct errr 





president of the bask, was « man of strong charactor and 
ecustomed to having his om way i busines, but when 
te and Mr, MeMillan were at variance ovr the let po- 
‘edate in ¢ miter of busines, the boys in the outer ofc 
{lays bet on the general manager. 


‘While, os hus bow sid the Western Bank wae of ines 

asics men of the town 
tlaring its existence, yet forthe Jong eontned and excep 
tional, almost unique, srt of service that it a given 
Ccperally the factories, the Oshawa Steet Railway, bus 
faslly shown isl to be ove ofthe most valle trite 
fins hat eter stled among ws. Being able to ester any 


timable vale fnacially 





Factory yard in town and ln it produit fright cars, 
nnder cover, the cnsignor was eaiely relieved of any fo. 
iy at ite trueporation. Fully to appre 
tate this ideal condition one must have had experince 
with things as they were before the coming of the railway 
“The toads were incredibly bad, expecially leading fom the 
tonto the sation, aed highly plished pro 
tnd cacinges were generally so damaged as t require & 
fod deal of touching up; indeed these shops kept = man 
there most of the time fr this porpne. The possesion of 
this railway the only one of kind in Canada, made up 
ina great measre forthe many handicaps we were under 
‘compared wih our mare favoured competitors, and served 
to gine us tht primacy which we ave ever since enjoyed 
Bot atthe time, the passenger service seme the reser 
oon to ase Tn tone days the rip tothe station there wa 
nly one-was made in big lumbering bus which laboured 
from sie to side down the wetchd rod like a ship inthe 


ther responsi 








eke pianos 





trough ofthe sea, And the evening retara tip was usally 
raed by «journey up College Hill to deposit some pupils 








Remisicances ano Recotaxcrions 
1 the Ladies Coleg, thoogh road that were even worse 
than Simove Ste. This often tk half un hour To be 
able to sop from the rllvay platform into comfortable 
test ear ade snooly and awifly transported up tw, 
ven so delghfl thet it did not sem pombe there could 
be any improvement on Yet the serie waa recently dit 





onde fer lack of euppot, oo great have bes the dates 


The series of events which led up tothe installation ofthe 
lecrie road is ineretng #0 reall. Some time before, 
TE Fdmondson, who had hy that time become the owner 
‘ofthe lower Mil, conceived the ies of wing the water all 
to generate electricity to light the town reste and private 
Nome Just who Best suggnted that un cleric oad could 
1b operted from the ram soarce isnot cetsn, but fn & 
short time such «projet was undertaken, and was in ope 
ign within the year. But the power an woefally inefiient. 
‘When the town lights were on there wat no juice far the 
as; o if they were ting power the Lights went out. With 
in tx month the roed wes fo 
tricity, which td ina brick building near the bridge on 
Mil Sect, using coal forthe purpose. ‘This arrangement 
ferved until the Seymour Power Con trom Trenton, came 
‘rough, taking over all the power and light busines of the 
town, and giving god service until yn arn gave pce 
able that if the power from the 
sill had aot boos available the projet of an ectre rall 
oad would nt have been sugzeted at that early peri so 
Tong before i was thought of in any ster place in Caneda 
except the lpg ston And so we owe a debt gear than 
tea relied to the energy and enterpieof Mr, Edmondson 
tho was pioneer in the use of water power to develop 
letiiy, Incidentally we were among the frst in Canada 











ed to generate is own ela 


to Hydro, “Te quite pr 

















MERCIAL ISTITUTO 









to have our srets it By thin agent. El furs the town 
with good dal of conversation in thane days. He was © 
Torn optimist, At the time when bis plant was stagering 
under the doable Tond of Tightng the tow and providing 
power for ihe street alway, when the own communes it 
lined of the watched quality of light they were geting 
nd the ecentec way it behaved, dying don to nahi 
then the ear tated, Ei would assure them at the power 
Wes too strong and that something nt be done to retain 
it Thi he sid wth greatest seriousness and in roch an 
nerecable manner tat ne almost apologized for toub 
him 








AMBITIOUS MUNICIPAL UNDERTAKINGS 


‘Toe porsesion of x sret railway mit ve gous to our 
heads a it 
the contruction of sewers and the fntodacion of «wate 


ot lng ales an agitation commenced for 





tyatem. The png in of sewers, once the principle was 
Stree on, ws proceed with without delay. The wate 
proved a such ore comets mater. There were a 
{reat many who didnot want tat ly some who hed septic 
tanks were indiferent or even htile—so apt we are 10 
come eli when our own confor i sar. "The poor 
earel the addition o thelr axes. Farther dif 

when it beame mcenty to cide where to bing the water 
From. The lake, wth an inexhaustible supply, was almost 








1 cut door, but entailed pumping machinery at great cat 





1 valuable eer of pre drinking water could be rated 
st Raglan from eopions springs in te vichlty which bad 
fever gone dry Ua the memory ofthe olde inhabit, end 
1s postion so high above the town permite it reaching us 
imply by foree of gravity, thas doing aay with the grett 
expen of installing pumps and operating them. That this 
tres aneatel fase scheme forthe Oshawa of that day 
Ie shown by the Fact tht Bowne ofthe same size 
afterwards adopted the same scheme 1 provide water from 
‘pring in alot un identical situation with regad to thet 
town asthe Raglan springs were to Oshaw, with eat se 
tear; and the supply contines to be ample for their neds 





Those opposed to ths scene aid that ther was no teling 





wht the ipei sighs would cot inching in some eases 
Capea ligation; Dat the water was har, and would not 
Bernabe for use in the facory boilers and that heap 
ply was uncertain sod infin should the twa nersse 
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{in populton. A long and biter fight ensued and it looked 
HE we were ot going to have water far sometime 


Mr. Win. Conan, who had at fist beet oppo to com 
siting the town to vo expensive en 





letaing, Hall de 
ied that if we were ging to havea water sem the lake 
teas the logical souren, and the his weighty inlaenee be 
ind that proposal, Meantime the proponents of the rarity 
scheme of which Mr, Fonke and Mr. Proven wer the fore 
tot, fearing that the coming of water might be postponed 
Inetitely, thre thes force in with the lake prope. The 
union proved iresitible. When pat to the people the po 
posal wat adopted by «eotantal vote and in + short tie 
{fine supply of god water was avilable forall purpose, 
to the lating beset ofthe health and prosperity of the 
hole community. IC was fortunate thatthe gravitation 
fehene war not stop, for the supply would have been 

present 
tome; but at that ie there was eoting to Indicate that we 





inadequate even Sor & population half the sie of 





‘eer destined, within lo than a generation, tobe the largest 
‘manfacarng town east of Toronto, on the lke shore, The 
‘General Motors were atl in tbe fing, I often pens that 
what seems Tike vexatoae delay proves to be valuable in 
ing ime for ser judgment Wilk this new order of 
things, mont of Ue beter Bosse were emodelled 1 permit 
of bathvoors being installed, and tho were inlded in all 
the newly ail ones; the deadly well, breeder of typhoid, 





was gradually abandoned, 

ing spel this money to make life within ou homes 
sanitary and even luxurioos, compared with our previous 
condition, twas ony tobe expected tht our next rge would 
be to improve our wetched roads, The wooden wall: of 
the early days were being eapily replaced by concrete; but 
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al the roads retnined in «desperate state A change, to be 
of any value tum mort lift ue Ktrally out of the mod 
‘The roa! from King Stet tothe Hartour had from time 
to time aborted ar mich gravel ax woud pave city and 
there were enly mud holes to show for it; 4nd x0 withthe 
road to Harm 

fase and we were forced to coteider permanent roadway. 
‘he writer can remember taking over half an hour caning 
{roca Harmony to the town, which gave the noth wind om 
cold night fie 

{high bey. ‘The temo before the oneete oad was bal 
fa North Seve Stet the oad was impesible wn farmers 
hing sine in town tied thee horses at the conesion 


ys mahing thet would sink would met out 








ben at ous eapcialy if po wes 





line and walked in 

‘he St bit of permanent road that Ica real was half 
‘mile of cheap soneret laid brtween ition Road andthe 
cde of the tow. Tt was cheap ss bee ad, tT dont 
think that any similar stretch of road even of the mos ex 
peatve type tat was laid alsequently brought quite the 











‘ene of pense and satisfaction as id thi one; for 
it happened up to thes to exjy the bad eminence of being 
the worst pio of rond in town. Afr his, 00 year pane 


withoot a ebiaataleddlafont the mileage of oar perme 


ft oadrays, And sa me emerged in avery few yeas from 





‘= eommuniy on whose roade vehicle often unk othe ha, 
hone ret were by fkering ll lamps (cect was 


simsing tobe sed), with a fever infected water sup 





‘well, well paved mnsipality furnished witha 
the sniary convenienes of «ly, a desing that all ane 
‘edely nated her around the corner It must all nem ery 





‘ammonplace t th 





neraton, and the rectal of per: 
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Ings lite boring, bt to a of that day it was the most 
stasing thing that had 
fence of the Tcclites ino the Promised Land, Bat thee 
eminioences are drifting ito. more ‘moder happenings 
than was contemplated 


med in ou He ike he ee 




















OSHAWA CLUBS 


‘Tae Tiny Cos 


‘he Thity Club, which was organied in th last dade 
of the lat entry 





pied an portant niche in the ie 
Of the town for many yeas, It developed to some exten 
from a prevons club, which after » short but chequered 
caver bed expzed. A biliard table and some ard ables 
tree acne by the landlord and oflered forsale, anit was 
the existence of thee parphernlia which Bet suggested 10 
the founders the idea ‘of anaber and beter equipped cl, 
“The deadly dallos ofthe average Canadian town at that 


period is hard to realize now, eecially a0 for men living 








Fr bucls and boarding houses, Not one of the things tht 
rights he 
intnce, The only nmusements during. the Tong winter 





of a modera town had then come ito ex 


‘months wat an acasonal company of trolling 1c 





Iminsrel company, or a "Tom" show with a colorful street 
prado of darkie, bloodhound and a brass avd, come 
terval, like te p 

mill would tomes get up to T 


fan or an elocatonint; and these at Tong 
The 








fas in « boarding house pudding 
ty bt thi 





ved saying ll ight at hotel or leaving before the ply 
was over and making «mad rosh teach the Tate ean 
ome and so was not often resorted 





So whee a comforuble cab room was opened where the 
members for asull annual fee could mest ether men of 
the town and engage in convertion or pay games, wbete 
‘ny question that was agitating the town would e auc to 





be tled over it at once became very popular, In w short 
tne many of the beter own tient had ooorie mem 
Teresa Ht continued to grove and prosper for many yeu 








Osuann Cems 6 
Two of thee expecially creditable fetares characte it 
from its beginning: no game of chance was played for 
ones, no liquor was permite on the premises, sadeceat 
‘oie wore abooed, sod al ths simply by 2 geatlera’ 


agreement among repectable citizens. 1 doubt if any of 





"hse restrictions appeared onthe minute honk ax formal 
motion. Thi made iw specially desirable place for young 
men, af whom thre wat sheays waiting lst andthe op 
portunity of mingling with ter elders neiding as it did 
tort ofthe leading busines and profesional men of the 
community, on terms of atleast partial equality, war very 
‘lable in forming thee carats. Lately the seductive 
Influence of motor eas dance bls the talkies, andthe other 
rmodem attractions have weaned away not of the younger 
fowd. Inthe eatly days enany atating and intresting 





‘en were among its member, or pase through itp 
Among thee wat Chat, Kaos a tanner hy ocewption « 
Dae by bith, but in tath cen ofthe word. When 
he came bere he oak over the tamery formerly operated by 
‘Won, Warren on the mill race nent whore the Arent now 
ands, Afterwards he built himself home near the race, 
frat bo devrted fy bye setide. He bad Hind 
many counties, including South America, and bad enter. 
taining stories of Landon, Pris and New York, which be 

tel ith x happy style whichis Bly Broken English 
Ad not all deat from. Speaking of wealthy family 
he ssid, "Money is no god to them, they don't know howe 
to spend. T could show them.” Hie wife was sweet 
faced Danish woman who spoke very le English. She 
was very ch laced to her husband whom she called 
“Sharky?” and believed everthing he tad her, which wan 
plenty. He was very mach altace Yo er, ut this did ot 











prevent an ooraionl ex 





ion nt geen pastures. On one 
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sccason, when making sine trp to England, be was ae 
tompani bya lady. This came tothe ary of Mra. Knees, 
‘dy ben ois return she reproached im fori, he ex 
‘aioe to her thet this was the habit among lage bsnee 
tren in this cnutry, and that of ere one mt follow the 
Tabi of the county you are living in, They had many 
eau thing in het home, some god pictures and very 
fine china, These were sold wen they left ete, ad some 
‘of them ae ail oe ein the ode 











Win, King an arly member ofthe club had sbvep ein 
tannery on King stort, mar the bridge, it mt have ben 
1 probable barnes nee was Living very comfortably on 
the proces many years afee. Me. King was a tal, nue 
alr many and yar sid fo be sale to Tor King,» cele 
Tad. English pri figher; and the resounding way be 
would tam a cad on the table when he tok trick lent 
Cour to the tation, 








Mr. Walter Coukbard, anvter stbwart of the “Euchre 
petiod had been goveroor of «gaol, and his powerful fam 
{nd determined fe showed hin well equipped foreach « 


tank, When he laid dow ruling 





erally acepted 
int dloeton 

George Pellar, Sear, (or there mas younger Georg, 
4 young man of great promis, who died at an early age) 
ff hom we have spaten already, was a costant Frequent 


tnd loved noting better than a game of whi, Hay with 
ome thers, organized fishing eb on = property eat 
‘of Columbus which was called Spon Cp, remininont of the 
South African war. Hie chiefs jy was to got = bunch 
‘of ‘congenial epi out to this plae, were they sang at the 
top of their voi, returning late inthe evenings singing 
alltheway home. Itmght be inferred tha liquor was ply 











suas Chums 6 





rexpocible Gor his hilary, bat Me. Padlar was very 
temper man, and bis opts were ouch a mit to need 
still stilatin, 


Br, Beak, who was anor flcretng datacter wir 
for many years chief ler in the Trt & Loan office. Hin 
salary war not munifcent, about $800 T think Fortunately 
the children were 0 good loking they dd not need. mich 
help from clothes, which was Tocky, for there wee a Tt of 
them. Ms Beck war of good English sock, but seemed 
‘uteriy without ambition. I he could get geod fod (he 
seas quite en epicure) and a deca oof over his head Kile 





‘lee eitered, He wan very well bed wae, bat very sel 
{sh andthe family got litle comideration from him Mr. 
Beck was a very ace loking wor but few poople ever 
rw het she wars fllycccepied withthe children din 
Preparing attractive disies for her husbend, His fellow 





‘orks woud often be regaled wih an appreciative resume 
‘ofthe dinner that he was fo have tat night He hod a gret 
fear of contracting eas, and if cab semb 
il he would avoid him for wesks afte, "This weakness war 
20 well known in the caby that sf he were playing whist 
veto hi seat, all dey would have to-do 
twas to aur telling about bit children ing ill with sore 
throat; in moment Beck would himself rise on some pe 
test and leave the club. Hewes one of the eatin golfers 
but if be lst 2 all the game wa over sate found it 
A slay of $800 per ancum dot permit the purchase of 
‘many gl! ball 














Mr. J.P. Owens was one of the club founder and» reat 
favourite with every one. Although be was the highest paid 
ficial inthe lca ofce of the Wester Bank, exort the 
(Chie, tthe te of hs arriage it war anid he wasnt 
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etting more than $1,000 a year, Thar was a story creent 
a the tne which wan generally believed to he tre, It wae 
tothe eect that in contderation of his services tothe bak 
din view of the added responsibilities he was about 10 





ese hi salary ws ioresed by $25 anowall 


‘The game of enling played a leading par in the enter 
life of the town, and lage percentage of the male pope 
lation were memiers of the club aad loved the “roaring 
ame.” My earliest reelection of then ve in the old 
‘al shed, a reat wooden bara of place, the oly building 
in town tht would hold a crowd, Tt stood om the corer 
there Dr. Knite’s hone pow ia. Tis wenden walla and 
Thingled rot had often secchoed the frvid oratory of th 

pulicans ofthe day. Cartwright and Tuppet, Huntington 
td Chapeau bad all played brief and someies imp 











‘oned ole on thse hoards, Ar there was mo waterworks, 
All the water fr ie had to he drawn from the eek, of 
yumped in fom the neighboring well, and ne ca se bose 
uch enthusiasm was eeqused to get allthis work dooe 
st any te af the day be seen in 

Spectng the Hee to te i Ht was geting ad. And when 
the gue stared the ice had not 

pany wacceuped hours unl spring. For besides the cr 
fre ere the hates who were allowed to ase the ice at 
fertain hours.” Frm which it wil be gatbered that being 
lays mean «gest deal of strenuous work 

vo sting at hose nu eofortale chair wil the telephone 











this was acomplibed a 





‘exter in he 





rang to tell you that 

“The fs use to which elec lights were pat i the town 
wast illite : 
mento he ofl lamps which they displaced. Op thi sage 
then the ely cures played the ancient game, puting and 














ways Coons a 


weeping applauding and deriding ntl their voices were 
too Hoare tobe ard. T thik they mst have played wih 
ven me ethusiana thn now from the roar tat filled the 
Tale Ulived jst aero the ret ad often heard the loud 
‘Sercations as “Daddy” Deans and "Big Bil" Hala, the 
able, dsputed—ore rtunda-—over some point of cn 





tention. "Daddy Denny ae be was fail called, wt 
‘all angular Scotchman of ooskderale ability and mock 
Tied, but wit «fondnes for fan and strong drink that wae 
scarcely compatible with strict tention wo busines and the 
Salus control of men, which hi potion as “bos” of 
the eni fairy demaded, After the eine factory was 
tlosedy ey in conjunction with a Mr- Neale, carid on 2 
Tiguor sore, and aid large bosinrs but what with the 
aquantiy tht was drunk inthe eller by Bangers on, and 
the smount thot wa consumed bythe thity pater the 
Innis cme to an wtinely nd 











MORE CHARACTER SKETCHES 


Bil Haan, of whom mention has bon md, was the 
‘hit ‘constable and the whole police free. While he was 
resting, he acted a town engine supervising whatever work 
was being dane, aach ar building the wooden sidewall, 
Aigging aioe ad the ike, aad didi al ice, Sing 
Une as we have soo fora Hite fun om the side, "He had 
«vay of enforcing the Iw often without olin the mag 
Barat, which was very ellie a thowe eel days, Goorge 
Garey, who prvededHalnan as chit cotable, and eld 
the portion long tm, wae what was known ae 9 “Man 
shestr Irishman,” that is of Trish parentage But bor in 
Manchester. think Trisha ofthe type were often t be 
‘met wih in those days, bat most of them, like the Ite Peter 
yan, of Tort, were Roman Catholic, while oar cota 
ves an eaubusiaie Orangeman and British to the ore. He 
Ih great rept forthe ofce beheld and did bis best 
1o itl hint the ising generation without much race, 
Tea, ax they were tthe inclined to make fun of its A 
favourite exproston was, “dat you know Ihave the power 
in my pocket?” but with al, am ecient ofcer and eo 
Tey without fer 

















The ofie of police magistrate was for «Tong ie bed 
by Me. Goo, H. Grierson, father of oar town slicr, wh, 
thongh not layer 





oar long enough aoa in 
an oficial capacity wit County courts ato lve hi an 
{intimate hoowledge of thelr intricaies, He pave a ign. 
ous administration ofthe ln inctred with common tenwe 
suc 08 commended hint all the awaiting tnns ae 
aucod him to be more feared than admired by the law 
Dreakiag element, many of whom kept studiously away while 





Mone Casnacten Sx2renes © 





hh remained onthe bench, Mr. Ls K: Mustan, who sucted. 
ce Me, Grierson, wil he rcemberd by the elder residents 
{a fne ction and cable magistrates he was very wel 
ead and «tower of strength othe Public Library, of which 
be war chairman, At that time there were no trained Ti 
braians and what might be termed the clerical work of the 
innttation had tobe done bythe chairman and such ofthe 
Board were quid, I was fortunate forthe town to 
have so well equipped a man on the board at 20 extcal @ 
period in is bitory. Mr- David Keith wae another who 
Served onthe Library Board at this ine, ax cairman, Me 
Keith was an inelligem Seotchman who had lived in many 
pasts of the world before be ated fn Canada. He is ill 
Tring in Rowaanvlle at am advanced age, but in the full 
posetion of his faculties 





A very acceatful tannery wa atid on in South Osawa 
for many years by the firm of Rabson & Lachlan, to oap 
ale men of busines but of dsinaly different charseer 
‘nd disposition, James Robson was very energetic and 
Strongly imbued wit the determination o expend the bust 
fess Willi Lachlan, as he wer best known, wae alo 
fergie ands hard worker, fut had the Scotch trait of 
tution strongly developed in him, an, while Roba wat 
teaming a the Tea anaious to got forvard, "Wilie™ was 
tontet wth things a they we my, pos 
tively refused, to take any forward steps tat might iavolve 
isk And so they polled on togser for many yest guile 
‘onaflly ut never quite evenly. Me. Lachlan wieew 
{ron the fen many years apo ith « competence, and the 
rvinew was conned by Mi. Robson, who some ine later 


nd not inline 





sociated his two 20a with him, ‘The busine has grows 
tn be one ofthe foremot af it kind in Canada 
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Won, Warren cated large tennery for many years 
on the mill ace, but daring the business depression of 1890 
cd after, we ompelled to make assignment. M, Warren 
teas alereards seereary of the Seton! Board for many 
years, and vas 





i, remembered by the teachers forthe 
fouresy whieh he displayed. in conducting their afar. 
The Warren as a family, and perhaps the Whidby branch 
mote particulary, were remarkable for their god tamer, 
Jan age whan good mamier were aot commen 


Among the clergymen mont oustanding in my memory 
was Dr Thorson, af the Prebytrian Circ If God hae 
Indnd the atbutes of affection that we believe hit to 
have ten Dr. Thornlon mst have heen ery close to hie 
heart, For the many years that he lived the Kingston 
Red where the durch was, before being moved inte the 
town, his door hung on the latch, and no dent traveller 
seas denied food or lodgings this applying more partially 
{o poorer travellers of bis own profesion, The lng dining 
lable war edly ever without © goes; and ll tht of an 
Income le than the poorest laborer gels noe, He was on 
ofthe fo of whom one might say his “character was Chri 
Tike" De. Kater, in his admirable mobograph onthe town, 
referred very approciatvely to this "beloved pator”; but 
fe Tat under him,” an we old Presbyterian wed to sy, 
fad as he was a dear Isend af my sister, Mr, Gibon, T 
will be pardoned for again zealing hin fragrant memory. 











Di. Ra, to wham reference has jut been mat 
some years my bis 

‘locter loved by all his patients and respected hy eveyone 
Like the dor in Druntond's French Canadian 





was for 
atone, He was an Seal fuily 








sever spare himself pour noas ate.” No an was denied 





is servies, especialy the por, to whom he was absys 








Mone Cranacren Serres a 


cesile, But he was a poor man of busines, never lok 
fad after his accounts aod ds Being ated for one, 
Which ofcourse id not lesen his popularity. He was 
lected Mayor every tne he offered himtelf. The late Me 
I.E Farewell of Whithy, always spe of hie asthe "Per 
potusl Masor.” and be finaly resigned in order t run for 
Parlismest. Isa rather saddening election that oDe 
howe name was & howsbold word and loved by ereryone 


Should, nso abort tie, by moet completely forgsten, 





When the Cowan clos ont thee bsiness in Prince Al- 
bert which deen very profitable wot th ie ton wa 
overshadowed by is neighbour on the Lake, Port Pre, the 
fileman who had managed that branch ve brought to 
(Ona ud pot in charge of the main busines, which not 
Tang after be bought out ad ran in his own inteent. Me. 
‘Wighimao was an Englishman of rather a unosaltypo—a 
tall dark, heeyy man weighing merly 300 pounds, with 
sally piercing lack een 











‘overhanging eye brows, He was an unusually heary eater 
there was 4 legend, which might easily have oan tre, 





that ho was charged doable rater atthe Boel. He was @ 
nem ofthe Catholic Apostolic charch and eld the fice 
"Angel in that bods, an appellation that someow did nt 
meme with his appearance hut forall tht, a highly 
respected English geen, ab «good man of busin. 

Te estimating the relative value of nationale in bailing 
up our town, the Irish are easly frat: Wan, Warren, Wn 
‘Cowan, John Cowan, Ths. MeMflln, Robert MeLaughis 
Jan, Stove conte a group of town builders bard to equal 
by any other national 














BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


‘Two conditions have persistently operated again oon: 
tinaowaly succesful retail ade in Oshawa, is geographical 
positon and the shifting character of ie population. Te 
Possible range of busines are is quite rested, wih 
Whitby four miles wo the west, and Bowmanville only nine 
niles to the east the Ridges ¢ few miles tothe north die 
covraging any intercourse from tht dietion, andthe nea 
es ofthe lake leaves but «narrow fringe of arming cm 
tty tothe south. Whihy draws barnes rom os far west 
2 the Rooge Hil, and Bowmanville encounters no seoue 
ppenition watt Port Hope is reach, ‘The farmers tothe 
tat hall of whom should trade with ue normaly, go mostly 








te Bowmanville they being from Devo, and finding many 
of the merchants and the fatter wh traded there ofthe 
tame origin. Bath hee towne ponenedenlerpisng me 





‘nts with well stocked warehowes, So that Oskaw lot 
Tange prt of the hutines that should natealy have Been 
er, ad was never ale to aan the satan of 0 market 
uw ort do large trade with the farmer. There wat 
feerally a good dal of money in eitultion; wage ld te 
the factory employers es the chief sore of supp othe 
retail trades tit was subject 

nots dependable in the lng ran a the steady income fom 
1 wide farming dsr 








serious fucustions, and 





For thie reaton, and another that wil be spoken of lates, 
there was never the large mute of welléode merchants 
‘aatitatng a comfortable mile clas, such a is found so 
‘conmonly Jn tvna of our sin, merchanis whowe Bosnes 
‘fen continaed ita the rvond and thitd generation of ste 


cessful operation, and comparative wealth "The few exe 
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tion that 





tn remembered ere re jartsliiently ut 
Handing to establish the comets of the saeton. The 
‘ther reson for his busines instability har bon the siting 
‘haracter of the population. As far hack a 1890 I remem 
her hearing Dr Rac, wilh whom T was in prterhip, 37 
that we had lot enough families hy removal in ve years 10 
furnish prection for another medial man 





Tradesmen, workmen whet sir wages by the sil of 
their hands, have been @ migratory class snes the mide 
tec, when they mere Koown a “fueyen” and belonged 
to “Gail,” who cared for thon i thei travels frm ety 





to ety. Flocunion in te, abuitng shown or closing up 
fof shops, the Ize of higher wages, te, eased extensive 
Imigions of the yorkzes, and concoct domoraintion 
ff the retail business in the towns conditions from which 
the tens kept up by farm trade were largely exempt 





Tn the “QO%” the wnleile emigration of farmers 
the “Golden West” hit all the towns in Ontario seriously. 
The fame ofthe wonderful wat lends in he Pai cou 
tay, Felling grat eros, and to be bad forthe asking dew 

de, bil of 
il cy 3 Ie so oo erey foto n'a pat ey 
tate posts in the county. In 1913 I spent «few wks in 
the Pete provines, and in every district met with people 
who had been our patients twenty yams before in Ontario, 


eters from allover, and throoghost this dc 





Aaa so archast and professional man alike found it meee 
sary abil tele Dutsee about erery Give years in cur 
town, Whatever fling of sentiment survived all thie wat 
Ten with the ne 





the chain sare, which, Iowerer 
onfeiable ate runy of the advantages it has brought in 
‘te rin, has certainly dostzoyed most ofthe kindly fesing 
that formerly exited between the merchnt abd ie es 











‘THE HOSPITAL, 


For niny. yous befine binning thee objectine, «for 
(Oshawa medical me had xiven ot premizes whore sick 
fr injared people could ge Teast temporary aomm 

tion and intelligent cares OF cours, a real ospital wat 
ot hoped for, wth » population of lee then 5,000, Yet 
to place wat more in need of someting of the Kind with, 
that time, oar typo fever, our factory casuals, and 
Inner, the consalyaunting lit of motor acide 














No coe who hes nat Hien that prio can have «vivid 
realization ofthe wretbed conditions which people requir 
ing cateful nursing had often to pot up wit, epeially 
thos living in otels and boarding houses: and it was only 
the doctors who Kew the whol sory. With the living 
thon, espeally the ello do it was not 0 bad. Nunes 
foul be brooght fom the city and, if an operstion wat 
found seca), dee sptttnert could be conertod ile n 
etal operating ton, by poner th eitpts ad ear 
tsi, and werilising the wall and oor. The ding ot 
thn table, covered with sterlned sheets, made a terion: 
igh pod surgery have Tx 
ne withthe simple acces, 


able operating table hi 








The tained nine‘ unlly a dos with thes 





os toed the'job and tary was wo. ppl ftom er 
Geision. The aurgran generally brovght an ether ott 
vith him, and sometimes younger man to give H oF ass 
Tut thee were oftner ated to bythe doctor in charge 
of the cae, ‘The proximity ofthe kitchen sow 

‘sundance of boiling water 20 esata in modern surgery 








iis eurprising what good reuls were uniformly aained 
sds th piv cooditionn rarely did the urgeon have 
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to return on account of trouble, and dest fom anasto 
vere almost unknown, and this inspite of ehlorform being 
Al the enaeteteof elation with many surgeon, 





Dr. Grorge Bingham was «frequent visitor inthe early 
days and a reat favourite, ab war also De. Jas Ross, and 
swore recently De Js, Catton and De. Brace 





OF lle yen uy of oor poser ren ony eing sch 
sod wok fn argey lat ia cern ford wexeoty 8 
bring fm apelin from outie, Dr. McKay war among. 
‘he frst ofthe local physicians to qualify bimelf in thi 
amici, and be did exelent work until his health ful 





But forthe numerous clas living in hotels and boarding 
houses, and forthe large elas tat could not afford the 
expense entailed in bringing «sarge from the ity in 
eases demanding an operation, these ad tbe seat To. 
Toone often under cicioutancs of gest dicomfort and 
tuffering. Thre were a yet 9 ambulances and the patent 
Was placed on srtcher and drawn on a wagon over bad 
dst the tation, where he as To 








non to a express 
tenn, or quite often 4 freight ‘The afternoon train of that 
period was what was known at “mixed” train, consisting 
purly of passenger coaches and partly of freight cars, ad 
IF there was no exprea car, the door of the coches not 
being wide enough to admit the suetcbar, there was 20 
senative bat a freight car. These tains often atined 
the astonishing velocity of twenty smiles an hou, bat seldom 
rade the ity under two boars, This slow and paint 
journey often aggravated the pain of the injury, and seco 
fated the se of morph or even chloroform onthe part of 
the mane or doctor who acompanied the patent 











Of course cases of such unusual severity were uncommon, 
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but there were such, T remember one poor maa who had 
bis bac broken at buon rising, Hs home was a poor 
place for a rickman, so he was taken to Toreto by wagon 
fn a mltress, whic took over ix hours, daring which be 
‘must have slfered the tortres of the damned, even with 
the big bot of morph with which he was started of 


‘Te bute of those days, deving thee profits snow en 
tie from the wale of liguor, and oly tolerating boarders 
Iecrose the law compelled it, were wretched poor to be 
tick in. Whatever goad rooms there were were reserved 
for commercial travellers the ariucracy of the travelling 
ble, andthe boarders, paying weekly rate were 20 
Cally scomnedated fn the tied wary, & retatoregion 
ere the inkle of the ferle Bell oa hardly be hea 

the ground for. 

After the maids had competed their morning dais, the 
rick man would often ree no oe until noo, no mater bow 
‘argent ie ruiemente might be. And Bere T have after 
ond ht Iying in mney, his wotouched breakfant bei 
im, citing usualy of «thick sla of toast, and a Bowl 

ately om 
Inviting. IC it happened tobe winter these room were very 





of repaed cles, everything stone cold and a 





fold. This was before the days of central heating. In a 
few hotels where the women were kindeated, like atthe 
ld Osawa Hous, whore Mes. Miller and Mes Hol 
sided, conditions were of course, much bate 











Sach being the dstrening 
often hal to be treted it will not be thought surprising 
that «fer people who were eaponible for tei ca Inbar 

‘acesinglyt eter thir state of ai; the mote 2 becaas 
the Torwato General Hoop, a most inadoquate premises, 
ssn fillod ep generally with pints from all oer the cou 


coins und which the sce 








Te Hosea z 





try, and was mot always that space could be secured, even 
{or the most serout caves Among the fir places tht 
ere suggested for Hospital purposes waste old Have house 
‘nthe corer east of the Mil. Twenty year ago there 
were no eter Botses om the property, whieh extended from 
fone street to theater, ad had to of Deaf trees on 
it twas cena, and at that time seemed spacious, and 
Tink we would have secured i i the money could have 
een got but the dire need af i wax only Known ta few 
the wealthy people who could have helped had not experi 
‘enced the misery ofits absence 


And so time went on, the town was growing bggcr, the 


motors fad come, and aceidens were mote frequent and 





tore serio, Abost thi time the Convet on Simeoe St, 
north, which had boen orginally built with woe idee of 
cretully developing into Ladies’ Academy, had proved 





1 disappfotent in his tsp any being rater 
ic was Believed thatthe ones might be disposed 

Talking the Hopital question over with Pather Cling fine 
Irondminded churchman the pris priest at that times we 
Aiscused the feasibility of wing the 





vet building a the 
clean of am hospital, to be under the direction of the 
Siters of Joven who were conducting St. Michael” 
Hospital in Teromo so ecsfilly ad. who insidentally 
vers ofthe property ere, The mrsing in St 
Michael's was largely done by sisters of the onder ad it 
seas thought that ifthe sae atrangemeat could be applied 
here, the iatiuion might be financed. ‘The scene ell 
rough, however, principally owing to the 
att ofthe then Bishop of Tonto t 
the Sisters: and he nursing now, even at SL Michael i 
‘monly done by tained nunes who are ot Sir 











becion on the 








ether ecilrition 
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The failte ofthis ert was very dicoaraging. Had 
4 gone ooy in «relatively shor time we would have been 
coping the beet of ah ficient, if Finite, hooptal se. 
on But the effort was nt eately fruitless, Tt ed a lt 
‘of people who did ot look avorbly on an hospital ofcered 
hy teligiows terhood, to begin 1 be interested in the 
project No lng alter the ubendoning of the couvent sche 
Mr Jo Cowan ofeed $5,000 coins on certain sue 
bing rated. A group of public spirited ladies raved © 
stunt sum, and the present site of the hospital wat 
purchased. Enough was otuned by public saberption to 
Siaify the commie in erecting & modes two-story bail. 
ing, which oll form the core f the present howptal, I 
is interesting to reall the cnt of the completed structure 
‘bout $12,000, T think, lv tan would be spent on a sal 
‘rusty acool inthe present day. From the day of it 











‘pening nil now it has hae practically filled to capacity, 
showing how argu it war need. "The orginal building 
With room for down beds ls expanded to poit where 
100 paints can be eficotly cared for. We were exe 

|y forunate in our Lady Superintendent who hasbeen with 





‘from the fie and who has been largely sespnsible for 
the mics ofthe undertaking 


The addition of the wings snd the third story on th 
ovginal structure have been made posible by the mun 
fence of inivdaal, the McLaughlin family and the Poi 
arcs being mtnble fn ds rapt. But tepeopl, 
the working people perhaps partially, have always m 


1 aplenid reponse to ery for belp from this inti, 











‘Great a as bean the ene of the spt tthe community 


ss «whol, Ham not sute that greater benefit ill has not 





inured tothe medial ren ofthe vicinity. Apart fro the 





Thr Hoserna ~ 





clvious advantage that are tobe enjoyed by a dato prc 
fising with « well quipped epi xt his depos, where 
bis patients wil havea rogalar second kept of thet pulse 
and temperature and other ices, redy for bis nape 
fiom qring His! Yaion ofthe day's Katory. shoe as 
‘vivid fhe bad ben present, together wi ate narsing 


{nd with all the modem Life saving devices immediatly 
‘rileble there are ail advantages which would not he 
So appareat to the layman, 





‘There willbe more readily appreciated by recalling con 
Atoms a they were Before we hed the owt, At tht 
tine the relations exiting between epdical men living in 
the same town were not always cordial, smetines almost 
hunt, Anew man on coming to town, afer making the 
‘ual cereal ello the aes, often se Hite more of 
them exept on the rate oeanon of « onmutaton. If any 
‘lingrecmeat one 1 wes eee 6 be ferme by 

ei, the public loving nothing much at row among, 
the doctor,” an, seldom meting, there was Kise opp. 
tunity for erasable explanation. AL the Hospital, doctor 
most daily, and a8 the del ie 

rarely at Black as hei pioted, this constant sasociaton 

















Alisgated «Tot of ilfecling and svpicion that 
tsned, and. permited the to Bad out of each other tht 
they were at wich «bad ot after ll.” ‘The publi eneited 
indirectly by this beter undertanding. Very few days pase 
that in he itinacy of the tall coum, seme davon dows 
nat confide to another or to xeveral others rome dicey 
that he ie moeting with in the progres af case, and di 
evssion may arse with the reult of throwing Hight on the 
problem. "Or one a other might lack inom the case inform 
ily iF tein the hospital ll othe beet ofthe pain. 
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So the Hopital in many ways i the doctors club andthe 
cordial cooperation which came tothe profession through 
‘he insition of the hospital ere has come all ote the 
country whereet thse have been opened to the lat 





dec of all concerned 


Mention haw been made of 1 devoted band of women, 
the Women's Amsilisry,” 9 whose unwest 

‘Tong period of years the Hospital ix deeply indebted nd 
Centines to be. Ke would be imposible to estimate in 
terms of money what these ladies have meen t the ins 
tation. Certainly mich more than anyother body connected 
with No one will ever know the hours they bave spent 


defor over 








tre tho seltvely enous sent of material they have 

fap and sow ft astces forte nthe vary fn 
ich und the operating vcr. A lange miner of the 
Digna group are, Tam glad to sy, oll with os, inthe 
{ll food of thei work, and not yt material for biograph 
ical reference. Long may thy be spared to we. A fo, 
lepwoer, ave os nT lurve bendy ‘spoker of Ms 
Willian sociation with the Hospital from the fst and 
lowly conneted with her forthe same period with the 








‘me devotion, was Mrs TH. Morphy, at bose hoptable 

Tome in Westout the doo always hung. on the lth, 
‘This ga 
ation of bank clerks and other bomeles lade, a+ well 0 
> young girls, leckng perhaps trong sca beklng, 





bared by a gee 


many 





who found sind reception and a cheefel atmnepere in 
the Westouot home. And it would have boon dial for 
Mew Morphy, if sere i suything in heredity, to ave bees 
ny other kindof hose, Whea I was stedent in Toronto, 
in the early A, there wus no nore horpitable hee nthe 
fy than that of Mr. Henry Pest. Te was amall ty fn 








The Moser al 





hose days and, at most of the good houses the student 
were weloome, expesially on Sanday night when the cold 
Toest would be om the siicboard, wit « tied 
Ted «big choose and «jug of rea draw bee. 
was «distinc flavor sboat the Pella Sanday night suppers 
That mde them expecially popular with he “boys” Caring 
{tom such «home, Mts Morphy could nt be oie than the 
delighal hostess she was and coined to be, a long ae 
her health permite it 














‘THE NEWSPAPERS 


‘The eaeliet town newspaper of my recollection was the 
“Vindicator,” of whowe clever Editor, Jobo Larke, Ihave 
spoken elewhere.” Some time Itt, cae the “Reformer, 

sponrored by the Liberals the Conservatives being aley 
served bythe “Vindicator” It bad rather a chequered caret 





fat fits buses interest being sabordinated tow 
help the party. At length the paper was hooght by Baad 
Mundy, a printer and practical newspaperman, who had pb 
liked = paper in Port Per sooaflly for @ uber of 
yest and now cri 








both the ntertsof ecomomy, 
tome forme 





te up mater were tranaferred every west 
from one ofce tothe eer. One can imagine what dei 
‘te tak this woud prove tobe, driving over the rouds of 
hove day in shaky bay. Koo a 

he was hardly eer alone, beng wsualy asked to take «pe 
senger or a parcel. ‘The roads were very Ind and often 
took many hours in negating. Once be met a bear om top 
ofthe Ridges. Yet this inepid palliher never failed once 
Aharing the pvod of the doalpulieaton, Mr. Mundy 
nuit mannered gentleman, which led some trucalent fe 
lows int the error of believing that he was etsy, bt be could 
handle his fat quite scientifically, never fling to ve a 
ood account of inal 




















Poses af many good qualities of bath heart and mind 
Ie was Teckng in a a 





te wns ofthe ridieuous, "On ne 
cccaion he wat speaking atthe Schoo! Bord of which be 
was long « member and chairman for several terme ofthe 





Teck of resprt shown hy the younger generation, to thet 
cers, « perennial subject of remark, “Why.” aad be 
“Gentlemen, coming 10 tht very meeting not an hour 
ago, [posed two young men on the ste, and 





‘Tae Newsranens a8 
1 beard one say to the other looking back at me, 
“Good Lard Bil that old gezr living ye"?” There were 
most ear in the good old man's voice, ase related the 
incident, bt the amcorzllble Inger with which i was 
recsved (and which Tam sure ho nove quite semid the 
for, for be looked tw with « prpled expres 

hich only served incense the minh) wns too sponta 











(Gusto mort serous comidettion of the mate Mr 
Mundy was Chairman ofthe Seton! Board en several sci 
‘sions. Histrips to Port Perry used up the bores prety Guck 
Ty. and he had many enononters with hore teder, often 
ving poor animals foisted an him. An incident of thie 
Lind occurred in trade with « Bownaille drug, n 
prominent Bapt, ay was aloo Me Mandy. Theater always 
Alemanded Tot of spirit and scion in any hare he bought 
td the druggist, knowing this ad Sosertod a xoppoitory 
Ider the rot of the anima al just before lrg for 
inspection to Mandy who was delighted with the activity the 
hore showed, expeilly in the hind lege. He cquied he 
stand tw ony om his next jury noth that he die 
coveted his paragon t be jst an oedinary plas 











‘The lerary output of small town paper was notin the 
carly days of avery hgh oder, or was theee very much of 
it Many of thse had what was known as 8 pateat inside, 
srhich eae to them parly printed with general sees and 
tent medicine (always good paying suff) advertisements, 
Iesving spor for local news and local advertiements on the 
foublde. ‘Many country papers recened the same patti 
fide, and it was confusing to see sometines the same mater 
that hed already appeared in anche journal the week befor 

During this generation, a profound change hae taken place 
in the Bornes of publishing, allover the English spsking 
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world, The mot itereting phase ofthis change, to news 
paper men, ithe greatly diminished numberof news pal 
‘ations, bth daily and weekly that has reulte. Formery 
‘individual or seul group could establish « wewspnper 
with a capital ofa fi ousand dallas and the wory of 
Ink discounts did not bother te mach. ‘Toy, wih ll 
the marlon and expensive ojeizwest celery fora 
modern prearoom, ton times that amet would not 


rach 





There is 0 more intresting or fascinating place een in 
these days of scenic mirecles, than a modern printing 
room, wih is eoormos premes, revolving at a great speed 
sod throwing out the joural rite, folded and ready for 
Alntraton. Aa at present carried on, 

fetircly so when eetely inveted epplinners are foe 
Imodeen printing sot eliminates aman intervention. When 
the invention rferted to becomes operative, one operator in 
Toronto will be able 1 putin motion every liotype outht 
Jn Canada, Meanie the lintype machine bas made the 
tmployment of human typrter almost unecessary, and 
they will oan Boome ax extinct a apecen as the dodo, 
The operator sits ats keyboard, not sake » player pane, 
tnd a he sels ou the words a fast a 

the comespondng types are prajced along passages tha 
lead hee exact place inthe forming word A thick pnpor 
satra,which oa be weed at acenfally exact pot of 
toistare, i prewed firmly aguinet the set up mate, and 
ep in position atl dey and Sm, and ready to veceie the 
Tsui seal being prepared inthe clesrcallyhested espa 


od it wll be wove 











A pape once fairly launched with his modern eqsipment 
in able to produce ter raul t lower prices than the old 
pros. The old plans in tis way find Wemseles Detwesn 








‘Tue Newsoarens 8 
“the doril and the deep sa," apd are often freed to ello 
ther mecemfol rival, ce sometimes ito eakruptey, And 
the publication thas sbandoned sofa lworbed, lee 
ing the exiting number. This «radu proces of central: 
inno cemued, whichis all going on. In towne with tro 
papers, usally of opposite politcal views, an amalgamation 
has frequely taken plus, one stoag pepe replacing two 
rather (founcally) fel oes, And this, together with ober 
ns har Ted t the emergence of the journal witout pol 
fies ono it prefers to be called, the independent pres 





This new phase of jounaton fas et with 4 good dea 
of favourable eri, espesally from the papers tht have 
{doped i abd inspite of St, Pa’ denunciation of opinion 

that were neler Bot or cold, «good deal may be said in 
i favour, especialy from the stockholders" poet of view 
[frond point to the diappearance ofthe rabid jourealien 
of the post and speak confidently of the ubiased character 
Of what appears inthe alums: Andi this were etiely 
teve, and if thee ours would examine and dco di 
pusionatly the probleme hat are daly avsing, and cha 
lon what peat o thm the most worthy, they would make 
‘uta tong eae forthe change. Bat I axe not been abe 
to sty myself that his generaly i the eae, Ioan fort 
tobe unis they ae often colorless and refrain fom gi 
ing that eadership which they ate x0 pecliarly qualified to 
tlfer, Vested inerets are andled with glove and the 
tees of influential men are nt sje othe sratiny and 
Condemnation which i often cll for. Speaking once to 
{able onthe mater he sad, "You en expet a new 
per tobe run witha hving regard fort own interes.” 











Peta not bt when there were two oF mote papers in a 
town, there was pot 20 much quiet acquiescence and the 
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tanderdog would have ad hi side of the ease preveted. 
Under the present system lage spending conporntions have 
‘rout opportunity to mould publeopision, 


For this, and double for other reasons, the editorial 
pages lot tic of ts er; ene docs met iad 
pening i withthe eager expectation of former days The 
titre themslies are Title now abost—and the term 
come, to the publica any rite almost an abstraction, The 
Ned Farrar the Willson the Go 

McDonald’, to mention only afew names of the past have 
fone, lasing none on whom their mantle ha fallen. The 
hange b, However, alm aniversal, at lettin English 
‘pesking conntien and nem likely toe permanent 








Broa’ the Dr. 


Among the editors in New Yorks a generation back, there 
were at least score of great names who were known through 
specu station: men lke Horace Greeley, Hy. Raymond, 
Denn of the “Sen” Ho many today new 





tut the country, and whose rile opinion com 





single metropolitan editor? And in England where a leader 
inthe London “Times” has been credited with ering the 


ew pit ofthe eounty al xchange, and the rest jou 





al itll bas become the mouthpice of » group of capa: 
its ad plitlan, kel on a 


considered epicon of Engltod 








Sow Oto Eon 
Sam Lukes called wong bi fiends, was ateoiated with 


Jn Late i the runing of the Vindicior for many yeas, 
‘nd from 1826 to 1878 owned and conrlled The Oshaws 
Refonter. He was. convinod pital and twas fe. 
et aight oe Hiram Whiting eho was alo ofthat bel 

{nl Mr. Lake, walking wp and down the azeet together, ex 
‘hanging experiences Jobe Carrell who learn printing 














Tue Newspanens at 





in the Vindicator lice, was editor after Late went to Aus 
tralia, and continued in tht poston until he west to Red 
Deen Ali, where he publibed 
saccmaflly and whe 


inal of his own very 





be ail resides, After him came 
has, Nichslon who owed the Vindicator 
for afew years then “Bging Sara Graham," a quite lever 
but rater reckless journalist. J, W. Watson, who suooeded 
Grahomy ensountered sme financial dilialties which were 






fot altogether of his own creation, bat which were serious 
‘ough to end the Life of the joural which was coon after 
tnergd with the Oskaws Reformer, the predecessor 
Oshawa Times 














SECRET SOCIETIES 


‘What ae koown as “Secret Societies” fil «mach anger 
place inthe soil life ofthe Victorian period thn they do 
today. Of thee, the Freemasin are much the eld, and 
have maintained rater exclusive position among sich oF 
nizations. As no sick beets o life insurance fate 

Found place in its atvtion it has nt appealed to the work 
ing clases xo strongly as do the oters which inl 








featees Tn England, Masonry has lng hee ether ana 
tocrati order, and ln included in ite ranks many of the 
roblity,at well at members of te professions aod wealthy 





The Ine King Edward, was, [shin Grand Master while 
sl ist the throne. Tn the colonies, always auscpi 
to this Kind of lesdersip the oder has had large peal 
the same eles, anda iter ofthe letding men ofthe coun 
try wonld show many as being ofthe craft. reat eniuiy 
‘claimed for thy enasats nd the lingo the Temple 
‘and even the Toner of Babel, are mentioned a pose dates, 
‘ofits origin, and Soloman and Hiram as being ofthe 

Many believe them to derive from the trade guilds of the 
riddle ages, paticlaly the sone masons, kind 
enion whose members travelled allover Earope in 














tds 
ont 
to become biter crftanen, ted some art of ysem of ig 
tals had wo be devised by which thee might be reenpized 
foreign courties, x being truly of the crafts ene 

rons sigs or grips, A srong respect for the dececies 
of life and » demand fr these being nerve hy the bets 
ra has always characterized thi orders and althogh ther 









1s no plan of sick bene 





eal or help rom a sick bother to the Te oto brother 











Secnsr Socieres ® 


ever falle upon deaf are, And 0 wih the widow oF 
trphaned eildren ofa deceased rater 


"The Independent Order of Odfellows was the most num 
cron and infuntal ofthe seret societies, Posesing many 
Doin of revelance to the order of the came name in Eng 
Tandy they ase anne closely alisted with the large and 
powerful wing that hus developed inthe United States. Meet 
Inga they do every year atthe anal assembly of the Grand 
Lng, working with them on 

singling with them ia the saci 
@ feature of thse international gatherings, such intimate 
fesoclation foster he spirit the promote the 100 years 
tof peace between thse wo nations, who, speaking on ong 
fave so many tations in common.” Dr. Racy a former 
usin esociate of thine, was for several Soars a delegate 


ifferet commitors and 





fanetions that are always 








to these metings of the Grand Lodge im one or other of the 
treat American eit and was bit remarking onthe warm 
Tratemizatin that exited at th, that impressed me with 
thie feature ofthe Grand Ladge sions 


Ten ot hard to account forthe gest popalaiy of these 
societies in the dull Vitorian day; the days af wooden 

dewalks oil Imps and rd roads. ‘The moctings of the 
Lodge took place io « comforah 











oom where, afer the 
basiness ad been tanec, genera tall, sameimos ee 
frealment, were indulged in and the gossip af the town 
might be beard, The Lodge orn wasn fact sho lub 
the workingman and played a very usel role inthe period 
in which it fours, "Going through the ein” a i 
the matin 
ontant potions was = lie, especialy to the young bret 











ws called that wa ssn fom the lowest 





en, tht served to tether tothe Lodge. Here for a few 
Brie howe every loge nh during hs year of serve, be 
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tase the delights of of garbed in ficial magnificence. 
The sick beefs and life insane fates append stone 
Iy to the 

Bat the undertaking wae started witout proper actual 
suvie‘of supervision. Only a few yeury were required to 
demonstrate its wmcundoss No move was made to remedy 
the situation which ally cates bad tht the cours were 
appealed to, and th whole scheme subjected to ttl a 
lysis by competent actuaries The rest was, radical 
revision, hich, while cating away ll rots wood, Sally 
tthe system on & vend bai 





nd they nom seen to be 
1 fly safeguarded asthe ol live companies. Thi, how 
ever, was atthe cont of a great del of financial low and 
‘mental sulerig on the pat of the orignal policyholders, 
ome of whorl all hey had put i, the ope of mal 
ing provision for thet fails, Moat of these soietin, 
always excepting. the Masons, have associate lodges of 
tromen, No doubt the men found i easier to work the 
“Lodge nigh racket when thei wives hed «similar priv 
lege Including both sexes there mut atone tne have heen 


1 lage propution of the population belonging to one ot 
‘ber of thee soit. 











Various ese re respoosble or the lesen enthusiasm 
for the ol societies. Outdoor life hus become so attractive, 
specially the night with it loti ih dazzling amin 
at sg ite asking motor and ecowded tet the “tall 
jee" and the radia, These furnish severe competion fot 





the taffy ledge rom. And other societies have ise ke 
the Rotary and Kiwanis that seem more in 





with wed 
fr trend, have ther mestngs at noon, leaving the nights 
free for ater atractios 


The Rotarians, who appear to have een the fis among 

















Stems Soctrrns o 
the newer sci seem to have ben originally started with 
to more scion sitive than to promote good fellowship 
ftmong it memos, As time went onthe ange to be of some 
te inthe worl was fet, and while nit ning ight of te 
tigial purpeoe, it Bde imo fo the promotion of ean 
Charitable undertaking. In hee good dowd they ae lowe: 
ly followed by other scitis ofthe mame las. This soem 
to be more in armouy with the opitt of the age than the 
more esoteric groups which preceded them. ‘The weekly 
dinner at noo, followed by anaes on some tiely topic, 
teens very commendable, and the the international ebarater 
ofthe auriation emakos for good feling with our nei 
hourr acon the line 








"THE CARRIAGE FACTORY 


The ory of ow a small wagon sep in an olscre village 
in the county of Dushats developed to such an extent that 
iithin a generation it became the largest carsage sop in 
(Canada, ad of ie vigorous and enterprising founder, forthe 
ory of the ve ithe sory of the other, as entertaining 
tr any inthe anoly of trade. And the Tact tht, owing Yo 
the radical change inthe sytem of highvay tansporation, 
thece willbe ma epportunity for the story wo he duplicated 
rakes tthe ore eget hat this ene be not forge, 

The father of Robert McLaughlin came to Canad from 
the North of Irland nese a contary ago, bringing Bible 
inhi pak, an eile inthe county of Dasha, where the 
Fetare manufacturer was bors. literal eduction was hard 
to come by in hone days, and young MeLaughin hd tobe 
tontent with what could be obtained the rather poorly 
quipped scoal ofthe vicinity, His bratber, Dr. Melagh 
Tin ditingisbed member ofthe Provincial legislature, and, 
‘Hot actually Minster of Education certainly rely spoken 
fof i that connection, mat have made andaaal efforts to 
fecare the edicational equipment for his bilan care 
Robert was not paticilariy handicapped by the absence of 
these fits in the busines be ad chosen shi life's job. 
‘This demanded ability, energy and vision, ausiutes which 
were not to be acquited at any schol ut wih which mature 
Td supplied him in abundance. He read the news of the 
day regularly and had » decided fair for theological pol 
‘emi His aber ew the Bible lost by bear and woold 
tines dispted tate by the hou. 





[Not long afer uiting school we find him conducting & 
seagon shop where thee were manafactared and pasted, 





‘The Canneicr Facrony 












ddagsof East Whithy and Darling » 

‘hours in pstessing the highest priced product ofthe shops with big 
Not many yer" experiene in Ennisllen was needed to 

ow that a large? cual was neuen To GEE care of) j 
‘ie teres lime of sinew tat was even then in the {7a mead 
sting, tod wees dnt 126 or ET, ety wee osha 
‘moved 1 Osha, 7 

















Thee Gt premises was on property south of the Town 
Hall about where the Eaton Grosterin now it. Here in 
‘ramped quarters they carried om for several years while 
“Long” John Henry, thet eet and for long their only 
traveler, brought in more orders than thee facilis cond 
andl. Te good name of the agey ad in the mesatine 
spread from We cast tothe prairies and it became manifest 
That they ee 6 cape mcrnfaly withthe ring tide of 
Isinese mick-more spacious quarters woald be noded. 1 














“Hon Tow at whose iatiation the old chair Factory 
“pt wetioned, Dut oqottions Tor ie purchase were son 
ander way. Av hit alexdy Been stated this came into the 
Pseaion ofthe town through the failure of the Heape 
Ratan company t cary out their agreement. The bul 
ing had reno empty ever race ad the town was only 
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too glad to dap of particularly to a desirable a pur 
‘hares a this by agree gy factory was proving to 
fe Ando slice few mone spent in nectar alertone, 
they are found conducting tel rapidly growing busin a 
the comparatively roomy: quarters of the old chal ctor, 
‘a eteprse that had proven fatal to the original British 
lockholder, The busines tht was now emaying « high 
Aight in thee premises ws destined to prove through 3 
sitinate development of grester material val t the ten 
than eet ll he ther nds togeer vale a those 

‘Those aly days, pill those spent in the rst nasow 
quarters on Shoo stat, where evtryone knew everyone 
flee lot of the men had come over from Eawinlen— 
tere think, very Bappy oes forthe Chie. The barnes 
ad not yet grown Beyond the point where it was thin 
bis personal contol, He wat very clone tall the old em 
ployes, and for many year it was is. custom to valk 
through the shop, stopping bere and therefor « word oF a 
joke of which later he ws very fond, The traveler, 
‘petal "Bl! Stephenson, were abvays onthe lookout for 
2 good story to bring Home tothe “Old Man,” ae be wat 
‘ietonntely called by the olfie wall and hie arty Iaogh 
Of appreciation amply sepa thelr wouble. He was very 
Populi with the men, parcalarly the alder ons who knew 
im to be entirely fair in bis dealings with than 





Ate the opening p af the Wes, the business underwent 
‘great espansion and crated buggies and sleigh from the 
(has factory were to seen at every railway tation ad 
siding from Winnipeg to Calgary or Edmonton. Very 2000 
‘ice they were just as fun & sight in Brits Colombia, 
farying the name of their home town tothe mest distant 
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parts ofthe Dominion, And the quality never letdown. 
have heard men yen who worked i the Hansklle 
lap-—that at tht early period he gave every job Sal 
innpection and that the slightest defects Toowe bole oF 
rallngsple—would ensure is Ixing sent back for rep 
‘And tht spirit radiated through the whole shop and. was 
responibefor the characte ofthe produc. The dual nature 
‘ofthe outpt made it pombe forthe mento have employment 
early every month inthe year. The making of baggies 
‘ate in the Tate fll and nine trough the witr nto 
the epring. Tne ary summer, work was wet on sleigh 
and cutest. Before resuming work an buggies inthe fall, 
the shop was generally shut dowe for some weeks in order 
to take stock, giving the men chnce to each wp with thelr 
domestic cone, oF to go ost apple picking, an outdoor jo 
that was very weloome after the lng confinement in « ot 
shop. This slic condition continued for « generation, a8 
Tong in facta the mang of Iugeies and sleighs continued 
to Be the chief business ofthe factory. I would are tha 
there might be Hon in this happy period of continuous 
‘employment through atest jabs for the seasonal nem 
ployment that such a hardship tothe workman today 


Abost the Set year ofthe new century, a has aleeady 
teen sid, a detrucive fre destroyed the factory abd forced 
the removal of the plant for time to Gananoee. ‘This was 
4 ansious momert forthe town, as i was Known that a 
umber of other places, notably Hamilion and Gananoque, 
were ming great alors o secre the indy. The tier 
ws Bally acted by th tw Joming thm $19,000 for 
term of years witout interes. Mr. Fowke, who was mayor 
Tink tthe tne, was very forward in furthering this 
rangement, which wae « happy ene for both partis, ‘The 
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McLaughlin hd the us of the money for a period when i 
was ery srceezy to them, and when the tine eame for 
repayment, the busines had prospered so exceedingly tht 
ityeas done without fort, 

tie before it was due, 





din Teck ws diced cone 


Not many year after the restablishmen the invasion 
‘ofthe motor cas forid them to consider the advesility of 
engaging inthe ne industry. (In th final analysis it was 
the loyalty of the MeLaughla family o Oshawa tht deter 
‘mined the itv. Wht the real would have een had the 
ecaion heen others fy not hed to ign) ‘The nae 
of Oliver Herckyod at once our ons in hi connection 
{his geoleman had been associated with the basses frm 
the time of its coming to Oshawa, Kenping the Books nd 
dling the banking. He was principal of one ofthe public 
‘chooks and at fist performed thee clerical duties jn the 
‘ptr hous from hs echo! work. I would be hard for any 
ne familias with the exonive balling whlch owes the 
Inundred of pople who cary on the clerical work of the 
GMC. to reine that the entice cleric staf f the patent 
industry emis of one individ, acool teacher, doing 
tho Wowk in Hn opere tena Hirag treed kis ries 
the shop be eame to havea certain vic init police, expe 

ally a: he was well thought of by Ml. MeLaghln 








He wns nog the firs ose the great possibilin ofthe 
internal combustion engine a applied to highway tranepr 
tation, and pressed is elaims on the fim, emphasizing the 
neceity of not being slow in adopting tif they wished 9 
satin the begeony fm building veces for toad trie 
tation which they now held 

1 was general belief at the tne that Mr. McLaughlin, 
Sr, and Mr, Gon. MeLaughlin were litle best boat 
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the proposed undertaking, and small wonder o more radical 
‘departure could have boon conceived but Me. RS. Me 
Laughlin wae strongly in favour of i Meantime Mr. Hemel 
wood had become the cwner of @ chain drive teoor was 
Itene-—eylinder Ford automaile open to the wenther, and 
Aaming ved in color it generally stopped about every 9 mics 
{or repats and made «noise Kk a hresing machine fight 
ning all—and they were numerous the animale on the 
oad. He was the recipint of more cares thn balfpence 
{rom the farmers ad we tore ears bent appa, bar 
Teades of small and even big stones, chunks of wood aad 
All cons of debris weve sched arts the face of seep 
trade, forcing the ear to change gear, ofp, on the pre 
tence of mate fetal desning the surface of the hills, 
‘Alot ll he en who were srcatd with these annoyances 
‘were not many yen Iter owners of eats themselves and 
iinem on this vgs ax motor, So much depends on 
whose ox gored. Many a farmer today knows more about 
the knocks in a motor than a apavin ona hore 








Ager the dovsion to build motor had been determined 
pon, the next waste securing of a hig enough ine of ered 
Teves an enzely new vente, end one that demanded the 
inal employment of great deal of expt. Th banks were 
‘Title hesitant; Mr, Hetelwod, twas sad, as bef by 
inducing a ich relative to advance enough money t pt the 
projet across and in aor ne there was active compe 
tion among the hak o secure their business. The selection 
fof a model now became an ace question. An expert was 
Trout over fot the States and aed to produce the design 
ofan engine that would embrace the het fester of existing 
ner as net a ight be, 


aig proceeded far enough t0 show that thio was & 
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serious undertaking the work was bed up through the ess 
‘ofthe desger, which developed ito a more serious cor 
‘lion than had bee antepated, apd Sally compelled his 
Tetum home. Meanie their atention was traced to the 
Bick car as ene possessing tot of the points of excellence 
for which they wero asving in thelr evn endeavour. The 
<exigner remaining sick, try arranged wil he Buick people 
to buy their engines, and incorporate hem with «McLaugh 
Tin body Yo be mariced asthe MeLanghlin lek, a name 
that was soon to be somped axa synonym forall hat was 
est ina tiumprced ear in Cand, and the onl hare 
shove to have eon toe fortunate hain. 





Most of the shops tht undertook independent ersion, 
thatthe cretion of & new ca, came to grief. Meantime, 
10 one in the chop knew anything about asetling the part 
‘fan engine, or erecting it and en ha tobe daft rom 
the shop and set to Flint, Mich, where the pores shops 
vere loeted, to lear the at 


[Not many years elaped before the making of sleigh and 
caiges was abandoned, and the whole premises given over 
to the motor industry. With his change te ative prtip 
‘on ofthe founder inthe direction of the business lesen, 
tnd although a bendsome oe was reserved for him inthe 
‘now alice balding, each year sw him sldomer in, and 
‘spending more of his time in his home where be coal in 
dulge i his favorite pastimes litle oi painting, to which 
the bad alvaye had an addiction, and the player piano, of 
which he wa very fond. Nok many years were lft hi but 
Tafore his death he sa the barnes which be had Fudd 





‘ain in it ater developeents to the foremost position of 
ny of ite kind, igh alot be sd of sny kind, in Ca 
da,” His funeral was the langest nd moet posing tht 





‘Tae Conmnos Facrony » 


Ins ever taken plein the town, representatives from all the 
‘great financial and manafacring coneers with which the 
{General Motors Corporation was wfisted; from the Dominion 
tnd Provincial legislatures large group of bie old Daring 
ten rend tentfyng tothe warmth of ios hat had 
vied so many year of separation, ond, most noticeable 
fall the large entering of ol employers, many showing 
‘isle evidence of the rit they fl; and alos the entire 
Dopslation ofthe town athered to show respect to the erst 
hile waggonmaker of Enanilen. 

Many interesting and atoning incidents, and some that 
yer perilous, marked the ari stempte st motoring 
(On one coaion, Oliver Herzelwood and rod Hare found 
themelves ba 
power ees 
Frakes, and while there sill remained enough power 1 ac 
ts puta brake on heir backward descent, which bad al 
Teady commenced, ey guided the back whel into the dich, 
ts slowly ws pone, bringing wp finally axtride «big log 
With the help of the neighbour, the motor was got to the top 
of the hill, bat notin very guid shape for further travel, 
Sid then Me. Hewelwood recalled a Blacksith that “bere 
Sots should dell” who was reputed wiard in the rep 
‘of engines, and eet with some experience with the new 

‘in atoms, and thi 





I way up & lng and very steep Bil when the 
to Fail not an enviable situation, "They had no 








inermal motor such ab vas 0 
in whore Win. Moyse who long played the Teading zle in 
the production of automobile in Canada Best makes bis 
speasnce in the motor picture. Ie presimed tht hi 
‘fort to tepuit the Heerimod ca was sacosfal at they 
Sree ale to zetuen on thee own power. 





When we nest hear of Wen, Moye he isin the employ 
ment of MeLaughlin-Baick Corporation; they had sont him 
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to Flint, Michigan, to faiiarie himself with the Buick 
gin, and the Buick peng were quite impresed with his 
Intelligence. Returning to Osha, be tok pon himself, 
Snglehinded, (here was no one elie who knew anything 
shout i) he job of installing the ator i the basi, as 
oon a they rvved, which they did in hundreds an noe 
rots undertaking. Pondrig on ths aciovemeat and ak 
Jing what man among wr could duplieat tay, one com 
pelo to adit that Mr, Mops in in clase by well For 
‘any yeas he rennin in complete eotrol ofthis he moet 
Important departmet in the sop, and was ot dared 
hen the Gateral Motor took it over. Fr some time now 
be i enjoying a well cared ret having sen his beloved 
Internal combustion engine progres from th eude machine 
ofthe early year fo the eminently saisfutory engine of to 
fay, I all he fanny tlk that was exchanged in Joe Lane's 
repwir yer whee the disabled ears came limping in, could 
Ie recaled, it wold fumish many a smile mepelf mus 
‘ave contributed to the gaiety ofthe “Boys” on several esa 
loss. Once Thad left my et on Mary St near Brock where 
tere isa seep grade.” My brake would’ hold, so T pt 
the geue in reverse which held i suifactriy: but nfo. 
tunately, oncoming ont of the house with my ead fall of 
‘ite other mater, forgot ite being i revere, and started 
th eank i. Whit was my amazement to seit back aay 
from me ikea shy maiden, and projet ite through the 
fence of Newton Jobs’ hows, ed atmgt to enter the home 
And ths provided an opportunity forte oly "bon mot hat 











Thad ever kaown Me. Jol, wh i a rater serious appes 
ing genfleman o indulge in. He telephoned me to say that 
be ad jst heard ofthe onoureenon, and that he hoped did 
ot propose to charge Ht up as a vst. Which was not at 





{bad for so serious « geileman 





Tus Cannes: Facron wo 





My next adventure did ot end sary so fortanately. My 
family were in Bowmanville, at tei grandfnber’s, and 1 
tent over to get thon. Tote of ging though the lawn 
To the font door, Tet the carat the etrance gate. Coming 
‘outwith everyne talking Tad boen aay for to weeks 

T forgot tht I had left the ear in gent, and when T stated 
to erm it sprang forward like a wild best, with me on the 
Tmper,throogh the trom, anil topped by hig maple, 
smashing the car efectualy. Twas thought to 

‘Ceaped wih wre smashed rts, Tread my obituary notice 
in the Toronto papers next rnin and was surprised o find 
lw highly Tw epee. "OF the dead, nothing but good,” 








he dod bat 














THE PIANO WORKS. 


‘The R. S. Willams Piano Factory came to Oshawa to 
loscupy the premises that ad formerly nied the Joneph 
Hall Works and that hd been cloud down fr several yrs, 
following the clase of that great dustry. Nothing is 50 
depressing in « community a closed factory, and there 
vets great joy in the town when a going concern f god 
Tepulttion ccpied the abandoned premises. The coming 
factory had been eaablahd in Toronto, I think on Gerard 
Steet East and ad soqeited » good repotition for eit 
Instrument.” But the trades onions had begun to forse wp 
wagon and it war though that they would be freer from 
that kindof annoyance ia smaller tow, where lve rents 
tnd cheaper provisions would enable workmen to be at 
comfortable a the prevailing wage. The mechtnics, most 
‘of thm woodworkers, who came bere in the tain of this 
Industry were among the bet addition the town's pope 
letion that it har ever had. And the same characteristics of 
ol cieeship seamed to apply to thie who joined i 
Ine. 


Me. Robert Williams, som ofthe founder, was in eharge 
of the shop at ite ioception, and retained its ead until 
the sale of the fectry aboot fiten years later, OF a te 
tiring disposition, this gentleman never became intimately 
noma tothe townspeople. Indeed be var not neatly 30 
well Enown at Me Willams, «lady whoee capacity for 
public serve of valuable characte made berm great help 
pecially the activities of the Hosptl othe muses of 
‘hich instution bet house served at» Kind of otto 
net Far sever] year nti the nurse’ rsence was bil 
Mrs. Harry Morphy was snother much loved woman who 
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vill Yong be semesbered for valuable help Jn the same 
Glvetion, Mey Wiliams was as conversant withthe my 
teres and tecicaltes of plo making, 0 T have been 
‘ured, a2 any oben Canad, and he was ever so happy 
trrken, a shee of drawing paper before him, he was de 
Signing ste improvement to the istrumenty «new sale, 
forthe lke, He was very fd of musi, especially of the 
tren, and orate bul a amber of thse, some of which 
Se sil in we inthe churches of Ontario. An attack of il 
ress while he was in Europe wa followed by paralysis, 
‘hich practically put an end to his busines activities while 
Tl in mile life, and was the onse of the sale of the 
property to F. W. Bully who carried om for many yrs 
With good deal of succes, During is long confinement 
{othe Bouse and Intery to his bed Mr. Willis eaibited 
1 disposition so uneomplainng ato socte the sympaly 
Sod alfotion of all aboot i, 








THE HALL WORKS AND MR, GLEN 


The Joseph Hall Work, of which mention fas been re 
peatedly made, wat the fit great indestry to esta i 
Self here, and, with the exception of the General Motors 
the most impcing industry ia the lng line of work shops 
that have made Oshawa their home, No other shop 20 
Aetnialy placed Oshawa onthe map, ot made the town 50 
auch a pol of interest all over the lands "The goods they 
Imaoufectured were of a character that found a market fn 
the moet rman a well as the most thickly sted parte of 
the country. ‘The name of the fim vas probably beter 
‘now inthe Cantda oftheir activities than anyother indo 
teal ongeination, 


‘The parent factory, of which the Canadian shop was at 
fiw « branch, was situated in Rochester, N'Y wher the 
founder of the business Id carted om» succesful ion 
foundry fora Tong tne. Later they had commenced the 
raking of agricultural implement, which had originated in 
the Wet, and the part of Canada that bordered on Lake 
(Ontario, being closely lint a tht ime withthe nortern 
part of the State of New Yor, thoogh erus-thelake ine 
‘oars ity Bae agricluralpowsbilites were koown natu 
ally to Joveph Hal, and muggrted itself as = good place 
to srt a ranch factory. Ontario was mach are tc 
Iter known to sates Ike New York and Ohio than many 
ofthe nomly crated eter sates. At thet Hime Teneph 
Hall, who had rather oustanding qualietins ae beinst 
aecatve, had bult up @ ne tade in Rochester, and if his 
Ife had been spared to allow his giving some personal 
opervision to the Canadian shop, that might have cm 
tinued, 40 well were the foundations lai, to be the lead 
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ing con shop inthe couney, even to this day. As it was 
ithad not been long operating when be was removed by 
death, Ieving the entire Canadian proper, together with 
tv oubsantial sum of money, to bia son-intaw, Francis Way 
Tand Glen. It is not improbable thet his daugher, Mr 
Glen, a very lovely character, was the person to whom 
the property wan devise, otto any one who knew them i 
would be suite evident tht thie wat the same as leaving 
i esively atthe disposal ofthe hosnd Mr. Glen was 
the pomessor ofan necting personality. OF an atractive 
tppenrance, he had fo an wstsial degree the ability to 
fie the cofdene, and even the aection, of the people 
trith whom he wan throws in contact, « dangerous gift if 
Tot eld in check by a stong sense of probity and repo 
ily 

Doring his early years Me, Glen had found lie rather 
primrose path The son of respectable bit not wealthy 
parent—his father hed boen at ane time a member of the 
IXY. State Legislature and alo « Preabstvin clergyman 
that ist engaged in he rsry busines, veling fut tes 
and the Tike. While engaged in this comparatively humble 
Seeupation, he won the afletions of one of te most beau 
Tal gets in Rochester, who wat alo ah bets. After the 
death of his fatherly, Joveph Hallas has bee std he 
‘occaled to the posession at ditetion of the Oshawa 
Irsness This ant have been daring the early period of 
the Chil War in the States and business was flourishing 
in Canada, The pew hop id large and extremely diver 
‘ied busines ranging a flee times frm urbe water 
hele sod printing prover agrieultaral implements, down 
{o the simplest eatings, Experienood machinists were im 
pore from the Clydeside shop, and «very superior snd 
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rd etablinbed, Men who bad received thee training in 
the Joseph Hall shopr coald have been found years alte. 
warden charg of shops allover the Unite Sates, especialy 
Inthe Wes, 


Aa Tang as work came in feel, as it di daring the 
ft en years, no diicalty was experienced in fancing the 
inition in spite of the lavish scale om which it was on 
luted, and the grest wast, which for lack of proper sper- 
ison went on. A nie easy going shop to workin, wher 





1 Tathe ead be left running for half an hour, while the 
‘pertoe lipped dewa tothe eld Holbe House ee the Com 
Imei Hotel fora glass of beer or two with «friend and 
Tile goesp, And a that time they were almost witout 
‘evi competition, and good prion could he got. And 
‘his promperous period continued for a nunker of years 
daring which tine F. W. Glen was easily the most popular 
tan inthe comumniy. Mrs. Glen wa «convinced adherent 
ofthe Anglian Church, to which place of worship her hur 
band, although « Presbyterian, ali went. ‘The members 
of this cre, especially those who were well to da, wer 
then, efen more thin now, manly Cansrvative in politi, 
‘nd forthe reson and no doubt for eer, be found him 
self wit this politcal group and sapportng thee polices, 
1 jx ater singular that most of the American exeetives 
‘tho ar ation in Canada become Comment in poltin 
tlthough at ome they may be Republicans, « party whine 
encplon are quite antago to everything thet i Tory 
fr Monarehical, Tt ino doubt de to thet being vetly 
sl engeged in manufacturing, and God common ground with 
thom ina high tari. Which shows how mach more oetive 
in shaping oar conduct ix anything that taches our pocket 
than what effects oar principle 
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In the late seventies, busines elfered & severe st ack 
of long duration, and the Log carer of suscsful operating 
thatthe Hall Woks enjoyed came toa nd. Ina few years 
rhaover money that was avaged daring the good times, 
Sod was nat Ukly very mich yas exhausted, and Mrs 
lees fortne con followed, and for the remainder of it 
life the shop was financed to a large exton on credit and 
ote, The ibe and Cowans found that if they were to 
Fetsn the friendship of Glen and stand behind bin in hie 
fnancal troubles i woald prove fatal othe newly founded 
Western Bank, so their gu relations came to an end, and 
were replaced by « biter dike. One reault of this wat 
that Glan tok the field at the next election asthe Liberal 
caaidte against TN. Gib and wom out ith a Tage 
tasjorty. Thowe were the day of potededcletions, and 
‘his one was proestod onthe ground that Me, Cle bad given 
to the Catholic cemetery a. lage number of ornamental 
foliage tres a prset, jst before the election, and 0 
‘legally tained the sympathy and sistance of hat burch 
in winning tho election. Te was bed, however hat i would 
be dificult if not insposible to prove heibery of «whole 
‘omgregaton, and that the git hid been made nome time 
Iefre the elation; a0 the pretest was not rustined and Glen 
retsned the seat. It wan quite a fest fora man unacquainted 
with Canadian plies twin an cletion from a veteran 





Parliamentarian ike Mr. Gibbs who had never but once 
Previously om besten. He never offered hinwell again 
for the House of Commons, but shortly afer was appointed 
tothe Senate. Cen was agin elated to the next pariament, 
‘da an index to his charactor it mny be noted that having 
ths een elated onto crtnlom, he hardly ever wet neat 
the Howse, apparently satifed with having descr 
that he could win when he wanted to 
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‘The only vale that he appears to have derived rom his 
leon succeses wa tht they sade hin acusinted ih 
fs mumber of wealthy Cris who, with bis ability to atach 
people wary to 

Sl etvities All his friend were pot wader coteibtion, 
ie he Tit of the men who endorsed his paper inladed such 
ddcsilor peronages a4 Peter Tyan, repntrar of the City 
of Toronto, and Tors Canin, drover of East Whiby. Tt 
Should in fairest be pointed out that at that time basinese 
te largely carsed om by giving and receiving notes, The 





be found vale in his fate fan 








Trouble with Mr Gle, however, was that be resembled Mi 
‘cbr, of whom it was aid that when be gave a nate he 
Poly cjaclated, “Thank God, that debe peid." He 
Found it x0 asy to get hie ote backed, tbat he took 1 
trouble to provide for demands as they fell due. With = 
Charader on who responsibility set so Billy, his faily 
vs fatal, nd hough leg delayed, ruin descended onthe 
Hall Works shout 1886 with complete extinction, and Mr, 
Glen went back to New York wth itl wore than hs ta 








‘Te building senuined closed for several yeas util the 
Willams Piano Factory tok it over abot 1800. Heving 
thas reviewed Mts Glen's bisiness carer in Oshawa, and 
me his faults and shortcomings as man of basics, 1 
tm rather astonished to find, when T analyse my felings 





towards him, that T egard him with more afetion than 
mort of the snen I ave atocnted with daving my life, i 
‘dading many perions of admirable boxnes: qusliGcatins 
tnd great probity of character. Which gos to show that 
‘our warm regard not mcesaily accorded tthe posssor 
of even the highest mo 

be someting which defies 


1 qualications, but to at indefin 
al demeonteton. This 
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haraterati enabled. im to retain the friendship of men 
eho ad every right to feel resentment towards him And 
be could aways get Dusness forthe hop even at the ast, 
‘nd Ja competion with shope mach beter sipped or 
‘rying ut the provisions of the contra. Had he been 
Tnked up with 4 ptt, qualified to look after the money 
ed f the busin, and rong enough to enforce his views, 
they might have ben wonderfully succesful, But he was 
2 herd man fo ot 





ne commence, log remembered by the townspeople, 
tock place ater the astsination of Abraham Lint was 
Kon hete. Glen led the works for thes days, and ad 
the whole front of the ilding hang wih lack, 


When I commenced prasie, Mr. Glen was one of the 
leading citizens and T appreciate very mach the howptlity 
snd Kindnese I seceived from him and is dest wife. They 
lived inthe house now cep by Dr Miler, andthe ground 
te the south ofthe howse was filled with beatiful rose, of 
whic fe was very lavish to hie friends. When be learned 
That Twas going tobe martin be never lt me go down Yo 





imy propetive wifes bome without sending ber a basket of 
eoutifl Bowers. A shadow clouded the domestic life 
of the Glen's shortly before their leaving the town. Thee 
dest gn, very prety but ite spoiled younger, cm 
tracted secret matinge with man named Yeung, whose 
reputation wae somewhat ender suspicion in comnevtion with 
{bank rubbery which had taken place in Winnip some 
toons before. Young bad been ia the employment 

Ontario Bake here, was considered clever, apd was tame 
{erred to Winnipeg shortly after the branch was opened thee 
Te was teller, and one morning two stungers came int the 
tank and asked some ervce which tok the teller out of 
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the cage for & moment. Que ofthe men opened up a new 
sper which eatiely concealed the apper part of hb com 
Pnion, who war sanding in front ofthe wicket. After 
teting the service requested, the ann eft the Bank, and 
limos at once it was noted hat some packages of bile 
Of high denominations which had been lying atthe tele’ 
tieh, ready for distribution, had disappested.  Wiipeg 
‘tbat tine was fall of strangers, andthe sets were fall 
tf people, and albough a hve and cry was immediately 
Tait the thieves disappeared and never were arrested. Fr 











ome reaton suspicion fll upon Young, and soon aier he 
wes ltt of the bank and returned to Oshawa. While 
jn Oshawa before, he and Thad acrpied some rooms over 
the Ontario Hanky and afer his ret be again took up his 
(jase there, without having previogsly announced Bis i 
fenton. However, was winter, and it wan rather agree: 
thle than others o have sme one nthe rooms tht would 
keep the wood fre going ad provide the fuel as be unde. 
took todo, and T must say the roms were always warm, 
tltough T'nover beard of any wood being delivered there 
T think Twas partly inleneed i allowing him to remain 
there by « hope thst he might, when off his guard, dale 
tome information sboat he bask ober. If hs was indeed 
the reson for my hospital, i was enrely wasted. He 
‘ul tlle longer and say less than any one Ted yet 
outered, aid while quite garrlous aboot casual subject, 
fae would’ tut up like 4 clam the minute Wioniper was 
smeationed, no matter how carefully the subject was broached, 
for how much money bad been spent in melloving him up 
for the parpoe, Liquor seemed to ofoet him hardly at 
all except to make him less commanieativ, and in bring 
ing a sardonic let his face, Ho ad dark satunine 
ountenatoe a if im derision of the Fatile or hat wat 
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ing made to extract information from him One thing 1 
decided in my mind, that if he ed indod ated in collusion 
with the robter, they bad gypped him: for never during 
that winter, nar ever fier, did he have money, and I knee 
bis lift is ele. 





‘And this was the bridegroom which their danghter pre 
seated to her poor parent afer it wat no longer posible 
to conceal the mariage. hr. len made thebestof it and 
rave him work in the aice—he ws «good fice hand —but 
the poor mether never got over it. When the family went 
to New York he went with Tem and secured employenent 
wih & good isurance company, Bat did not Leep it Ing, 
“fing gradually down and ot 


As an evidence of it verte ability, should be me 
tioned that after gong to New York, Mr. Glen wrote Tend 
ing articles for metropolitan journals ike the Sun and the 
‘Tribane, when men like Raymond and Dana were the editors 














‘SOCIAL CHANGES 


Great almost miraculous, as have been the changes eet 
cf by invesion of goedriven molars for road transportation, 
Sireaftand motorboat, peat as hasbeen the reli from 
drudgery through laboraaving devices inthe house and on 
the farm, bythe radio, the sore, and ia countless other 
‘incon, T doubt ifthe changes in social habits and eon 
Altions pany no doubt cnlting from thoe, have wat affect: 
fel uses. race more lion tha thse miracles of invention, 
To on who has lived long etough to compare the daily Life 
of an everage family a the Inter part of the Vicorian 
petod, with similar group today the amazing diferene 
till eat once appre. Soial life in Canada had changed 
‘ery Hite in the 100 years af it colonial existence. Cond 
tons alfetng. the comforts of life had considerably im 
proved, central beating had arrived, and the box stove and 
the base burner had given poe tothe bot air regser and 
the radiator, andthe oil lamp to gas and clcec lighting 
(Carpets in living an sleeping rooms and balls bad beome 
the rl, 





But the pevple themselves and the conventions had changed 
line from the mide ofthe 18th entry, when the Eaglse 
Imidle clases were wo prfoundly affected. by the great 
Metbodit evil ofthat period. There was apparently move 
tefinewent among women; I doubt if their ears would have 
folersted the rague storie tat are xo current way. Mot 
ofthe upper middle classe gave their daughters year ot 
tro at what war called Binishing school, after which they 
nk bak no the life of the home, ani ey did wot mare, 
Temalnod thre, helping withthe hooacbold dais, which 


were smuch more numerous aed onerous than now. Except 
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teaching, or acting at governess in a private family, there 
were Fe careers ope to gels i his lass of sacle. 


‘The evenings were generally pont at home or atthe home 
4 friend. Mose (almost every gol played the piano) 
Singing dats and quarts, both wexes taking part, waa & 
fostent and mach enjoyed reoutee. Chimber music, 
‘vith several instruments like pian, vakin and dt, was 
very pupular and very enjoyable. The older people played 
‘whist or gossiped, somaimes enlivened by «litle ht todd 
or homemade wins tthe making af whic the housewives 
ofthat time were very expert, Tn some houses there was 
Aancing, particaarly among Episopalians, sed to a loo 
degree among Prebyterians, ‘This Kind’ of ‘amusement 
never found mach favour among Method, but thir gil 
would often “happen in especialy if thay were young. Ia 
the eater period he chur Furnished «goud del of bat 
er eatrtsinment there wa, 

Ing for Frequent meetings, provided opportunities for the 
young people geting together. Daring the long. winter 
‘month there was hardly week that was without a cooet, 
1 fouval of te meting ia oe of ole ofthe churches, 
‘making the church atmosphere very familiar and auzacive 
to the ssing generdion. Inthe prosen day fe outaide the 
durch has Become gay and attractive, and it i becoming 
tore dill iteeat young people ia church work. I 
is not probable that the social condions which made the 
‘Simple church estertsoments poplar will eer reear, and 
their sympathy will have to br secured by more sophisti 











it varios nti, call: 


‘ited trations. But the memories ofthe older generation 
il often recur to some of these “necting,” with pleasure 
fo amusement, I icin that many of the “matches” 
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hat wore made were the rnult of the intimacy that grew 
coat of them 


IM. Tse, the brilliat Freochssthor, ave to say that 
the thing that amazed im most in Sealand was to beat 
the congregation coming out of hare dicaneng the mere 
fof the sermon. He might ave been similarly surprised in 
‘Canada at the same period bute would have t keep bis 
fare very alert today to encounter a similar phenomenon. 
Pethape the most notable change in the society of today, a 
sontraned with that of the Test generation, isin the habit 
‘of church going. When the writer was a lady the youngest, 
‘of large family, every member war bis place at Sunday 
Ioring service andthe chilren at Sanday School in the 
‘Mterooon. Everyone put ein in the collection, the chil 
dren uly «penny which truth to tell, Cam afraid vat 
rather grudged, thinking of the tofee it might have pur 
haved.” If there wat a vacaney inthe pov, aqui were 
ture tobe made about the absent one, i being taken for 
(goed tat he wow ill T fest sare tht iosty per cel 
‘ofthe residents ofthe Toronto of that day were as regular 
in earch atendance os oareles, 





Ad this persisted in slightly diminished ratio wt the 
bepaning of the present century, when a lunge became 
frien. That ths period alo witpesed the intoducion 
Of olf and the bie of the motorcar i not witout sig 
nifeace. Some of the clergymen sensed the menace tht 
layin these inion diversions and tried to exact «promise 
from the olf eats not to play on Sunday? and « 
rnerstion before such a promise would have been readily 
‘Ben, would indeed not have ben required. But other and 
more potent and disrapting influences had been at work to 
‘weaken the te that had ong exited between the pew end 














the pulpit, and these Iter atracions nly served to precip 
tata change tat was log imminent. The imulatig 
val that had Tong been an annval event, snd hat id 
tied thousands othe membership of the Methodist durch, 
fii in ¢ leser degre to some of the other churches, bad 
Ten gradually given up, except in the cate of what might 
te termed professional reivalie, who appeared only at 
Teng interval. 


Most of the churchgoers wore Fundamentalist, accepting 
‘every word ofthe Bie Iiterally and a ngpited. Hell was 
to them an actual lel, whete an avenging God subjected 
loners to neverending trtute, The Metbodie clergy ofthat 
tine were apt to be rather porly edacated, and delighed to 
presen hve beliefs in their most lurid colour. Tremere 
Pascalarly «ot thicket man, whove accent Toully pro 
‘Samed him fom the West ountry of England He preach 
fl inthe old Metealf Steet Chure, and bad ¢ voice like a 
bras trumpet and rolled thse damatory causes ude his 
tongue like # swest morsel. A beter educated clergy who 
have develope from a snore sient scool of thought nd 
ave acnpted Pa’ exhortation to prove all things has large 
Iy replaced thee Bible urpers, Bat what hasbeen gained 
in etal analysis and Taeid exposition bas been to some 
tent lst in impremivenew and cocksurenes 0 effective 
th the average are. ‘The beat ven i entre fae 
Fal description of Paraie, delivered wih ll he seeurance 
of conviction, enue the sein with an atoaepbere which 
trae teary to listen to. Ara roult ofthe change to an 
flucated ministry the session bas lot something of it a 
urance a he cngregtion searing the change, has felt he 
{duty of church attendance less pera, and gradoally 
permitting itelf the Mbety of more aiactive occupation. 
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Remiscences axo RECOLLECTIONS 
(One ssful purpose the churches ail serve i to make it 
sir for sangers to get acquainted withthe people, expe 
Ally sin a we like our own, where everyone it 3 i 
‘ieren 


As compared with oar own time, there soo tobe much 
les reatlnear—more cotetnet. Today young peuple 
tare always onthe move “where do we go fren bere” seme 
to be the question of the hou, ‘There appeared to be more 
repose pethaps there was more repreation. Mach lo ste 
fed them; they were eaily amd, bat the fon had to be 

ot machine made and T don hink they would 
have own intrigued by th comic stripe in the modern new 
Duper, nor would they ave eld bac their diner in oder 
to listen inom Amos 'n Andy. Tam sure they would have 
Considered mast of it very pot wi, it neatly 40 good ax 
ould he beard from the end ma at «mine show, The 
sual form of hospitality was to be asked to ten, quite 
substantial meal, ob which the Rouseife generally prided 
href, Dinner was the midday ens, 29 harmonizing ete 
vith the simpler habits of the periods the term lnc, while 
Iaving a dfn tmeaning inthe Old Country, was very litle 
‘wed ere exept to indicate an irregular meal othe food 
shildren tok t schol when they did ot come hme for 
diner 





Ts many of the towns, however, there was «group having 
Eaglish alain, bal pay ofices, remittance men, county 
offal andthe like, who kept up the English social tad 
tion, dinner inthe evening, Sunday night sxpper parties, 
tte, "Paerborough, Cobourg, Belleville were notable in thie 
respect, Onheea very lit, although we were ever witht 
1 few ofthis class. Good coking was highly etonmed, and, 
{professional coks were very ararr, fll he lade 
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to become expert themes, And they did ot fal in the 
‘Mfrs sw shown bythe sean! roast and oiled turkeys, 
hichen sald aod pay ca, ll ome nade tht were pro 
ded for the Balls inthe winter of am excellence not 
to be aurpased. iene were very popular and enjoyable, 
td were the means, expecially the lager ones ike the Su 
ny schol picnic of bringing all the people together in 
friendly elton, prmting « kindly democratic sicit in 
the eommunty. But wich simple unsophisticated pleasures 
would nt be enjoyed by our young poole, nor probably by 
the older one 





“The lives of young gels were much more sequestered than 
is the cave tla, Thate were few place hat «girl could 
fo without « chaprane an ll heir ime had wo be acount 
fl for, Tt would have trove @ mother ofthat day int & 
ft to have ben telephoned by her daughter hat she was di 
jing upto the city with er find, ado plese not lock th 
foot door. ‘Their manner war more reepetal, apparel, 
and quieter; akhough thre was generally one inthe group 
Se untamed spt who defo autorty. And she wa often 
the beat liked, Whether the almost complete absence of 
restraint which snow the rule, matter for congratul 
tion ar not sa mack debited question at present. No doubt 
the rather eedboiled youngster of today i baer eaealated 
to face the actaltes uf life, evon atthe sacrifice of some 
feminine appeal than washer carefully sbelierd ster of a 
previous geeration, from whom all unsavory matter ax 
eaiowly comceled. Even at the relative atractiveness 
Of the wo type thee rom for much difference of opinion, 
the outpoken grt of today having an appeal that i none 
the les alluring for being diferent. Personally, I fel like 
the man inthe old pla, "How happy LU ould be with eter, 
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if Cather fair charmer were gone.” One thing i we, he 
‘ld onder is gone forever: having tated of the fit of the 
tree of god and of ei the young of the coming generation 
vil not readily clini the privilege, 

This gracious and very ueful com, which has come 
downto fom an eary coll period, and which reached 
its fllest development in the late Victorian ds, seme now 
on the verge af exinion, and has boen patel ignored 
dhuving the Ist bal of this generation. I decane can be 
partly acaunted fori fine weather by the changed habit of 
"women who daring the golf and motoring season are seldom 
At bome inthe afternoon. But daring the fall and early win 
ter, when thete are no distractions ofthis kind, and bet 
its period of greatest observance, it was most practed, i 
jis po mere popular than inthe sommer. The truth i that 
ite oot in aemeny eh the age we live iy that i ton 
formal, too eaoretonsl, for our forthright generation, But 
ited « very proper sting inthe preceding sge when form 
ality and ately ceremonial so stanly tinged the soil ob 
serance ofthe people. 





AT recall it th women took a good deal of pleasure xt 
of both the calling and receiving end of iy affording aH 
i in that dal peta an opportnty of meeting new people 
and renewing exiting Irendshipe, The ten of the Bouse 
vere usually ede aware of somthing unusual being in the 
Sir bye cetain “perfanctornees” inthe leh, and by the 
{quick disappearance ofthe ladies tothe upper ras, eager 
oabtles to engage in thse eerie practices which cram 
pany the business of “dressing” IE the movement ws out 
‘ward, wo or thre intimate friends would often tt ott 
tether, an the opening ofthe all dors would generally die 
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low large, handsomely furisbed toom with «bright fie 
Thuringia the heat, laminating the room, and welcoming 
the guess, A busy sound of catering. ected. the ean, 
which sometimes nuddely ceeds any ofthe eeomers 
Tad heen under discussion, which was not infeequetly the 
auc. Ans Irom one house to another, gathering gosip 
they progresed, which on their homeward journey wold 
be iscassed with itret and petaps a Kile Inghing. Th 
il rei believed that at that period the “calling” day 

giveable Break inthe ie 
fe small community. Te valve to families moving ito 
Wonder is what 0 take it place for his purp 


Mes ood forward to a 9 rather 








ovis suliiectly obviows not to ead comment. The 





“Two things bave contrite probably more than anything 





in the mdern conception on the part of 
fromen and of sey sto what woman's dies are to the 
Tamils St, the change of eal ia what eontates beauty 
of form ina woman, and xoond, the determination of mos 
Sromen to avoid having iden, ax mec as possible, When 
iis recalled that not sce than generation ago women were 
weaving an aria fratne under the okirt to give ane 
Tange eppearane to hex hips ad hat today they are prec 
ting he most iid sll dena, amounting in some eases to 
practical starvation, to aan ab aboltely opposite cond 





on, 3 wil be 
bd standard In aot every period except our ow, the 
Shunoeaquesigleof female beauty was most deed, expe 
ily by men. And the additonal fat that comes withthe 
pevid of preenany, with it roanded outline of figure, even 
fhe embonpont of the lower abdomen, an appearance that 
‘vas seldom been uring the chili-beating yeas of the Vie 
Torin woman, ws ot considered te whoa it fare. To 
Any if the hanged mandard in beauty of form isto be at 


aie how rapidly we have got axey from 
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tained end eteond, if time eto be avilable for gol, tennis 
swimming, motoring andthe mytind of ator sports tht 
Ind no existence inthe lest generation, child-bearing mst he 
serifod, especialy oo when it realied how destructive 





itis to « boyish gure. Many othr factors of course are 
responsible in port forthe modern avoidance of bilder. 
Ing. Aparment owes whee children are nat wanted, the 
expense of medical atendanen, hop, and last bat vt 
Tee, among young peopl, tbe caneideraton of ow mith 
fon they could have withthe money. 








INNOVATIONS 


‘Tae Tetarnone 
The telephone was the fs of the outstanding, modern in 
veotons tobe aod all ver the Ind within few years of 
is irvdction, It astedated the electric light ten yeas 
in this reapect When 1 commenced practise in Oshawa in 
1881, my partes, De. Rae ba had telephone installed in 
the ole, This was smog the fist lot and Bore the umber 
"8. T tok this telephone from him soon after, and that 
her been my oie telephone aumber for 50 year cons 
tating »cecrd Tlie. Ax Bell only patented his inven 
tion in 1876 i willbe seen tt Oshawa was not very slow 
in making se of Mr, Janes Wiloox was the fist manage, 
td the out was ia his house, A god deal of bis ime was 
fecupied in disengaging th wire fm the branches of tes 
which, when wet terouely interfered with the eficincy of 
The telephone It was quite comical to watch poor Me. Wil 
tox #tpre, ehety Seichaan,feeing the wire by means 
tf long sh pole, an opertion tat often kept him jumping 
Sound for many mints with is arms and head stretched 
pws, while the onlokers piled and offered. advice. 
Meantime, the busines of the ofr was caried on by Mr, 
Wiles, an agree lady with «large circle of frends who 
spent a pl deal of time in the telephone oice. 1 was 
Ielieved that some ofthe conversation that passed over the 
wires at that time was not eatrely reatited to thas taking 
ur Personaly Thad no ras to believe thi, The work 
wes hard and porly paid, and on the whole, wat satisfec: 
Tovly peeformed, "The early wire was ust ron and it a 
many years before coper wite was generally subttuted, 
tnd long distance conversations made entirely feuaibe 
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[Noa of people have benefited more bythe introduction 
of the telephone than the farmers and especially the wives 
and daughter, puting an ead to the boation eed loneliness 
of thei lives, making i poole for them to ell up any of 
‘hei rend a any ie for gossip. That they have taken 
‘advantage af this privilege any one will test 
bas been compel to wait many anus before geting his 
party" on rural Hoe. By meane of the telephone, the 
Saemer i ab 














ta beep in close touch withthe market and 
to bring his stuff in when the bet pices are obtainable 


Mowse ses 
One very weloone change thatthe motor brought in its 
veaks alihogh an indret res, was the practical disap 
pearance of the housefly. Fatlening on tbe hore droppings 
fom the rr, and Inthe wale ad in other uc more ob 
Jecionble ex 
the era of 
the hows in 





sural strates (this was of couse, before 
ntary eoatenenes), they would swarm ito 
‘rum spring dry hrogh tho open waar 
and dors, emaining trough the whole veson." And things 
wore for time after the intodaction of the furnace 
‘hich mainainod a steady heat, and enabled they to bbe. 
fate inthe gretet confor, wheres in the esler days a 
nal night's severe early rot which was not uncommon, 














would dotcy the whale ood. Aller ezeen doors and 


eres forthe wits came nto gonerl se twas posse 
to control he condition ite beter, but in laos where the 
lors had to vetain open a in hotel dining roar, the plage 
wr inflerale, ‘The long tables were covered with pink 
{aoe to protect the underlying food. When these were raised, 
‘warm of fos would rie tha lost darkened the rom 
And when one refed othe nokome spt these pests pos 
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sibly emated from, it completly destroyed any desire for 
food 


When st bee known what at intimate relation there 
ws between ipod fever and house fies a carrer of the 
dTncae the terrible menace of thee pets bees Fully ap 
Procite. Although every effort war mae to exlude them, 
fe great exces was itined until tbe practical dsappea 
toce of horses andthe busin ike handing of garbage by 
the ety ent off tit food supply. ‘The few that survive ar 
‘nly excluded, ad their appearance in bore rater im 
plies poor housekeeping, Aout the time thatthe house Ay 
Was convicted of eatryingtypbod,cesin varieties of mos 

per 
‘Ssonce ad spread of malarial fever, and when the sagan 





(floes were found tobe the mot potent facto i 


trae Ho Seay dined say thi temng helt 
Ireing ground, the moaqeitos disappeared, snd wih them 

be ofthe most demoralizing and widespread diseases that 
Tis ever ented the msn re. The discovery that yellow 
fever was eased alo by mosquitos, typ fever propegatd 
by He, ete, all show what value eet medicon bas been 
tothe word 

















THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 


‘The Sit Anglian—or us it wa lays called "Bagh 
church atthe ome of the Jones family onthe noteast 
forner of Kington Road and Park Road It may have bean 
‘ered from Whithy, which wan possnsd of «church atthe 
Bay early inthe lar contry. ‘Te fst clergyman, I hik, 
wer 4 Mr. Pentland, who ad a onetime heen an army chap 
Tain, which perhaps accounted for his more tolerant aude 
towards the clergy of other denominations. He was a gret 
fend of Father Proul, a jlly FrencsCanadion priest with 
‘marked "haitant” accent. Me, Pentland was followed by 
Rex, Chas, Worrell, who left two dings won bath er 
sng the church, ltagh in dilferenteapacitie. "The older, 
{Charley a layer wan secretary and legal advise tothe 
Shod unit his death, which oeared a few years ago. The 
younger brother Clair, has bad avery distinguished career 
‘itin the cure, bas been Archbishop of Halifax for many 
Years and quite recently hasbeen elected tthe highest pos 
ton of the church in Canada, 


Following Me Worrell inthe early 70s came Me, Hel 
a very worthy and active churchman, He bd a lage faily 
Which made the Factous McGee always refer to him asthe 
“foie Bal." (This phrase was much in ase at dat tne 
1 indiating the azetch of country from Winnipeg tothe 
‘ountsine inthe recently opened yp weiter prati.) The 
Bartonage wa onthe corner where the church ow stands 
Tira a ry and half frame buldigy and it ws 9 wurce 
‘of contast wonder where the large fare of the incom 
hens were accommodated. After Me. Hels departate the 
shure fell upon evil days for a time, The right of the 
Bishop to appoint clergyman toa ycaney, irspectve af 
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the wishes ofthe congregations the contending views on ritual 
igh versa Jow chute, were fought oat very biter for 
realy a generation, and slot every church in the dicere 
sere alfeded; but, owing to conde pec to the town, 
‘Oshawa seemed to get more than ite just share, ‘This was 
lu partly to the fact that the leader om eter side wer 
often biter enemies and god deal of worldly venom was 
injected to what should have been a purely spiral di 
ference of opinion. The disient wore in many exes men 
who were fot orginally churchmen, aod to whom revolt 
{etn oliil douatinn, or win hey considered so, came 
‘ule entra. 


Mr. FW. Gln and Mr James Carmichael were both org 
inal Presbyterians and were protagonist in the ert to 
resist Episcopal domination. Mr. Ge H, Grivwon and Me. 
R. Dillon were prominent among the sede, The Rev. 
Me. Johtston, te bishop nomine, was looked ost ofthe 
sharch and admission was only obtained by breaking the 
lock. Finally the exteme low church section withdrew and 
eld service in premise of hit owa, in he old Temperance 
Hall, om Simeve Stroet South. Owing to the diialtyof ge 
ting ordained minstrant, the services here were sects 
conducted By not very well qualified persons. On oe oe 
‘lon a De. Eastwood tok charge. He had been a doctor 
in the US. Navy daring the Civil War, and, inthe absence 
‘fe clergyman, had ocasonlly rad the burial service for 
Those dying st sea. ‘This experience seems to have been 
thought to have peealialy qualified him to take the ordi 
ry servir; but From force of habit, doubles, be read the 
Iuralsersoe nated ofthe service forthe day othe great 

‘of the congregation. He atribated the misadvn 
tare to the “D——a small prin” "The dissidents at att 


sean 
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found home in «small disused meting hoese on Colborne 
Stet and bere they worshiped for a number of years under 
the avspios ofthe Reformed Episcopal Church of America 
and from this source they ataned thee clergymen. Fellow. 
ing th exodus ofthe Fow church group thre war no more 
quarreling with cntal authorities AL this tne there wa 
Dr. Rolph, about whom there wat gua deal of sandal, 
hich compelled his withdrawal T think, but am wt ure, 
{hat Mr. Midlton, of whom T have spent some length 
efore followed Rolph, Mr Middleton was a geatleman | 
ith many adziabe alts but not well alate to cope 

cecfally wit difclin or smooth ost the diferences 

lise npleneantnes 











that were all hanging over from 


Although period of calm characterned the ineumbeney 


of Mr Talbot, ssly man, ii only during the last twenty 





five years and the contng of the present incumbent tht the 
church hes catered onthe existing period of niconaful ae 
(One of the characters inthe church eas Wn. Trigg, tt 
Westeouatty Englishman with « srong Devon accent. He 
took care of the cetery, ated a parish bole making he 
roporct st service with grat emphasis, his loud “svamun" 


mimes of some of he parish meetings hey appa 





ris weed fei moral fr a gd soy. 








Ietng beard abore all th ret. ls home wat itr the come 
tery, and on one oozaionretuming from doing work thee 
he found some people waiting for him. He explained, by 
vey of apology, that he ad boen “tftng ap old Bilings 
fd his wife," meaning that he ad been in the graveyard 
fixing up the graves of to highly respected former members 








fhe church A Bn, uptaing figure, he constantly wore, 
‘easel on Sandy, the long. blse smock of the English 








Te Anetican Caren iat 
estat, reaching from his chin to hie feet He was mach 
"ied, ad at the tne of hie deth was preted, in ebrentin, 
by a motion of vestry clennly pase, with lot inthe 
cemetery; this 0 account of his long and faithful serves to 
the church. A worthy guerdon for loyal service. Its not 
corded tht aby vstryman anil. Tt x mach more likly 
that they did ot oe anything to smile a 














MORE CHARACTER SKETCHES 


eof he mat eg ated at St. George’ for many 
years was Mfr Robt. Woon, zaher aim, daskeyed man, 
howe nr ofdsinion was hy no mena entirely due to his 
‘well talored cathe.” Mr- Woon spent most of hie eatir 
‘oars as chet clerk inthe ofc of the Jone Hall works, 
[that ime the largest manafacarers af agricultural imple 
rests in Canada, At th time of the failure of this ins 
futon be exe into posession of the building to the north 
tf the foundry which hed been wed na malleable ic shop. 
Here for many yeas be Built wlover mille, bses ding « 
large busines i spplying pars forthe different machine 
ult by the old shop. He mas rather silent bat very gre: 
tle well ed any very exact in his busines relations, He 
tras devoted lo flowers and th lee around hi howe w 

‘eat to the ey in the epting and early sonsmer daring his 














life time, No greater contest could be imagined thn 
Tween in and his brother Jobe, «stout, vid, fait man 
arth face that war ready t aug at the lightest pron 





tion nd a brotd ack that seemed to ive ou lo cap i 
Tagine anyon 

{aim Woon wee for many years traveling raters fr 
the Codardale Sethe Factory. Teould easily imagine him 
' welome visitor tothe slxpy old towne of that dll ae, 
‘hie olly face ad is stock of new sori. Later he 
enduced the Comercial Hotel here; Tam not sare tat 
eid ot ui al was aio the name of 
‘sn earlier hotel oo the corner wet ofthe prevent oe, This 





lapping Mr. Robest Woon onthe back? 





it The Comme 








twee seanaged by «Bie, Black, an excellent hotelman; be 
‘Gurged higher prices than bad Been the rule, but ie table 
fod oom exjyed « great reputation with the wavellng 
publi, 
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1 zacall an amusing incident i this conection. Among 
the boarders was young Englishman nated Rescsbe, good 
looking and tile fast He had some pictares in is bed 
room, cheap reproduction of goad original, which, although 
osesing fine arise pons, were not af = character tht 
‘ne would care to bang in his ving rom. These had ei 
Ally offended the purtnicalsaceptltie of rome of the 

for they dsappeated from the room, This 
tt reported tthe alice, but we further mention wa ate 
of ion, eon sting up «Tong bil, the Englishman pat 
Ina set «clin for the mining gems of a, an amount 
that would only have been juste i they had bren ati 
proofs. The pictures had disappesed, however, and there 
tren no way of disprovng his lim, ait we allowed, mach 
tothe chgein of the landed, who ad supposed the incident 
forgaten. 











There ita monument tothe Hack family js a you ener 
the Union Cemetery an whichis « female Gre the mot 
eal bit of mortaaeyseuptre at T have son in Ca 
sida Tt of Kalan design and wrought on fie marble, 


A younger brother of the Woons, Wiliam, ana dug tor 
here fifty years ago in the same shop where Jury & Lovell 
now carry on. It was very fine store for that period and 
Aids good busines, bot after some yours he lecame alartied 
boats healthy theve was sme tubereular sory in the 
family 20 he wet to Hovolala, where he established himself 
id for years carsied on large and sacs drug bus 
test At he socualaiod money be bought sng certain 
which proved yry comonerative and with alee sucmfl 
fnvesinens erable him tortie from ative pvtepetion 
intra a comparatively carly age la ltr fonts eto 
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spent in scotage near the go ground, «game which be 
Id grown very fond of, and at whi he epent many happy 
ours, the more prtcaly that in that ideal climate out 
ses ea be played the year round. ere he lived for 
of yeas, hi wants cared for by a Japanese sr 
‘ant who could do everything, im great comfort. Every year 
‘or two he would pay a vst to hit old home, where be was 
{nays warmly nelomed by his friends, The Oshawa Golf 
(lab eae mach ndbed to him for belp i scary day, 
and be ontnae to take a lively Interest in ts progres 9p 
{othe las. His lng residence in Hawai, covering asi did 
the later yous of the native monarchy, wih ie unique cere: 
ronal, the period of the revelation, the establishment of « 
Tepulie and nally their absorption by the Unite States 
‘of America, gave a gest deal of interest his talk and made 
his conversation very enerttning, He made several tripe 
to Japan and the Es. 


done 








‘The Lamberts were a well known family bere antl quite 
reomtly oly a few however now remaining. The father 
came here almowt directly fom hie mative Germany snd 
froke with a sang acct tothe last He was a tailor, 
fel conduced  svecaful busines here for many years 
He was a very kind apd warm hearted ean, and the fact, 
that euch lvable man was a German served to often the 
ttiude towards his nation atthe time of the war, of those 
rho ke him, and to make i posible for thm to balive 
All the sores of German atrocities which wore wo exten 
This later years he associate his oldest som Fred with hi 
in bases and he, Fed carried ion after his father's 
death Fred Lambert was a good businss man but a much 
Iter storyteller. The bast in fc that T can reall. He 
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fad heat of injetting something ino the marative that a8 
ot realized atl es gifted persone stemptd to rtll em. 
‘Whether rec tlt i incompatible with succesful conduct, 
‘of busines is diffu to v4, bat business id fll off and 
Fred eat otto Vancower whore be recently died 























‘THE HARBOR 


A very busy and thevingseighboorbood the harbor mus 
have been inthe mide decades of the Ist century when 
the Lake was the principal highway, when a great pat of 
what was brought im came to the wharf, a well ax rot of 
hat was sent ou, whi the Gaya the Conant the Moth 
ersill and the Heneyr made thee ome there aswell ab 
‘many others. There wa large “scene tele” rade bring 
jing Oswego and Rochester and Ballo to ovr gate with hee 
merchandise and generally taking back « loud of urs ad 
{relatively large coasts rade as far as Ringston,"Teking 
the families nthe orde of ther stlement the Conant seem 
to have Been as erly at any, owning land a they di a the 
time ofthe troubles ix 1812. A Tange race pycalyy they 
owe faith inthe atareof the vicinity by suing a erst 
deal of land, moet of which rnin i the pomesion of the 
Family tds 








Me. Thos, Conant of the second generation had a great 
pasion for travel and was several times in Eusope andthe 
Holy Land a very unusual experince in tive days He 
‘eas in Washington dating the American Heelan, and shook 
hands with Abraham Livcola, te great War Presiden, are 
rmonbrance which he cherished throughout his lie 

responded with both the Toronto Clabe andthe loc new 
per giving full acount of his travels and experiens, 
The Hlerys were very early ster, atid rade am rent an 








le cor 





Iimpeesion any. Some ofthe thied generation ve stl 





ssmang oa ts respected tenn The fo 





er ofthe family 


in Canada-—emigrated from County Cava, Teland, at 
fier some wanderings which included sich distant pointe 
1s New York City and Niagara on the Laks, ia the inerary, 
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finally sted ou «farm at Port Oshawa, which for many 
years has been the he of the Family or some of thom. The 
toot interesting igure inthis family was Thomas, or as he 
fame to be Known, “Eller” Henry. He wat a son of the 
Sriginal sete, and was born in Ireland, coming to this 
fountry_at an early” age. When his father west tothe 
“Rouge” to engage in bol Keeping, a perfec rerpeable 
trade inthe erly days, Thomar continued inthe homestead 
st Post Osawa, bung a comfortable house where he in 
lle is young wife and we to work witha will clearing 
the lad and seing About thi tine he was thrown under 

‘Csi  eligons by originating 
inthe Sates and then beginning o spread i Canada. le was 











theinlene ofthe 


afterwards an accredited minister of thi denomination and 
tarred on preaching topes with his farming. A tal, wel 
Ima, good looking fre colored in witha wining Tesh 
rile and a natural clogoence that made im in great ee 
{gut ot only with his wn church people bot a all oat: 
‘dom sega galerings and revival. Some absiruse the 
logical ferences prevented the Metbedits avd perhaps the 
Precyeriane from fering hie the “ight hand of fellow 
ship” asi wan called, ite tht was supposed to envisage 
omplete spiritual accord, After ime the tvial nature 
f these differences wat rongniand_ and the. “Christian 
{larch now forms pat af the United Chard of Canada. But 
st that tie eligi points of diflerence were taken serious 

















Ty. Thomas Ilenry was hinelf «load winded man and at 
tached litle importance to the nonessential. He had a large 
Family and soa of theron were welHzown and es 

Citizens both in Oshawa and st the Harbor. One ofthese, 
the Rey. Albert Henry, was a clergynan inthe Christian 
oy, and wos much fespete for hit literary atslament 


His wife, « beatiful girded when she was very young, 
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leaving to olden tothe eae of the riftricken father. 
(OF John Henry T have already spoken in connection with the 
McLaughlin carriage shop, of which inthe carly days he 
sea the chit selling agency. During Elder Henrys life he 
see in great roqintion for performing marriages partly, [ 
‘aposon acount of his cheerful manner and the enc 
bing words with which be accompanied the performance of 
thee 


The Robineons were « numerous family ofthat pri, « 
tall dark race as if they might have some Indian blood in 
their ancestry, They were Quakers and were inermaried 
vith some ofthe other arly setes, ‘The best remerered 
was “Quaker” Rebinen, very dark man who wore eat 
ngs and lived in the whit rick howe where the road S08 
fot along the water fon 


The Mothers were an influential Irish family who were 
sete in out the Hatbor at easly as 1849." The bt re 
‘membered of the second generation were te brothers John 
td Richard, wh presented ne marked diferece in manner 
tne character a ould be well imagined The oer brother 
fs rather term aopest and spare figure had «fren ea td 
South of Harmony and not far from the Base Line, which 
ir ail nthe posession of the family. Here he live for 
any yours rising large fay and conducting very 
const farming busines. Mr. Mothesll was xounch 
somber ofthe Chrch of England, andthe combination is 
ot unasual—a strong Coaservative in politi, Through al 
the disturbances to which allvion bas been iad, he was 
sheryson the side of authority, and oppueed to dest, The 
youngee brother Richard was blu earty man very ap 
‘rouchable and much ied. He ovaed «Farm arte ake 
Although an adherent of the Anglican Church, the i at v0 














Tghly on him that when trouble aroe be bad o difclly 
inallyng himself withthe dissidents who let he communion 
Aid he was Liberal in ploy which completed thie 
‘Similarity. The principal point of 

Inari risers and ened fie Famili, 


Thos. Gay and his beuber, J. 0. Gus, wore wellknown 
fguzes aout the Ike frat forty youre ago. The former 





rergenee wat that they 





ted and farmed a large property west of He hazbor, sill 








Inmemorsed by “Gays Po,” and sean 2 wellAnown 
Tock Farmer and breeder. ‘The yoangst and perhaps bute 
Known brother, 0. Gay, ws for many yrs hasboremaster 
andes well kaowe and highly respected by all the sailor 
tne thet eame to the prt. In his Iter years he conducted 


m grain ond comminss basins in the town. He left n 


Tange family, of whom mot ofthe survivors are i the Wes. 





Abough not one of the ealct osteo the Lake hore 
bout the harbour, Joseph Mo 





tran working the property 
to he east of the mouth ofthe creck some tne before the 
eben of 1%, and there fn intresting story of im 





that period, Mic Moore was an Aroriean by bit, a 
the ine of the distrunce found bimslf in an uncongen 
mmsphere in Canada, Feeling ean very high and his sym 
Duthie were if anything with the rebel than oterwise and 
{seemed if fe stayed tat be would have to take sides 
Soe jut pt is aly on x sloop that he owaed and visited 
tp and down the lake ‘util the trouble was over. Which 
oume avery ingenious way of avoiding rouble. There was 
‘itepe family of both sexes, many of whom marced; of 
‘hose the families of Mrs. Jax. Mackie and of Mes. Tho, 














Henry were among ear best known and best liked cities 
But the most outunding member of this family, undouke 
fal, wat he ho was how o thee generations of ber 








Resscencis AND RXCOL 
escent “dear Grands Moore,” a sweeter 
hearted woman, who even in extreme old age retain an 
expression of loving Benignity which together wi her 
falling sympathy made her the recipient of all the cece 
and confidence of her numerous progeny, expecially the 


Young onex Her meanory was very reenive and any di 


Pte incident inthe annals of the ake shore was referred 
tober for setlement 








WELL KNOWN CHARACTERS 


‘The mat outstanding figure in Harmony in my reolee 
tion war Abram Farwell, member of the large family of 
tht name, who were ter wi the Dew the ist eters 
in tat locality. T don't Know what facie for edstion 
vere at is disposal in hin youth, but he was an unusually 
Telbinformed men, atd his command of the language was 
Cnescelled. He was quite the best plc spesker and read: 
fest debater that we bed produced to hat tine, and when 
te entered Ontario Legilatre, which he did in its second 
linen, beating the siting member, Dr McGill, he was 
ecngnized as among the bot debaters in tht body. He 
Ind some family consertion wth Senator Stone, of Minne 
ota and visited him ten in that State. Ty thin way he 
tecame very well informed on Americas plites end pole 
lana and ad met many of then and could speak enter 
tainngly aout thom.” His ok home atthe four comers of 
Harmony i ill the best looking reskence in the neighbour 


aod, 





‘The Garrow family filled « niche inthe town for many 
years Thee brothers, Clyde irom worker, Scotch and 
Prebyterian, etd in Onn a ch sete Your go, 
‘They all worked in the Joeph Hall Works and Inter rome 
of them in the Grand Trunk Shope in Monreal. They all 
Tad families some of whim ate ail inthe town. "Big" 
Mrs. Garsom, at he was known to esery one, was a big 
‘woman with «big heart, wos the presiding genial de 
Toca fantions in the old Presbyterian church, tea metings 
toirees supplying and cooking much of the refreshments 
find dispensing them with genial horpitality, especialy with 
the young people who loved her Scotch cookers af such an 
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vellene, was the very poplar. A God fring indarons, 


Sonch family than which no Deter einen ae tobe found 





Carus Pench was «well known resident bere antl a 
dean years of tore agi. The Frowch family came her 
reun New Hampekie in the early part of the lst centory. 
Isete French was the progenitor of all the French's that 
reve in thie dint. They were a good looking, itll 
‘bat family, but Carpor is the best remembered, because 
‘of his enthaiatic advocacy of the installation of water 
works and sewers « good deal in advance of public ea 








sent. He was an exper machinist and hit advice on 
‘he simple engineering problems of the day wer often 
sought by the Council of which he was for many years 
{valuable member, The aubject of god 

has alrendy been spoken of, snd sowers was very Krealy 
debuted. re 2 purtion back, No denied Gir 
‘esraility, bat some-—mow the wel 
‘expense. Some of thee had eonenienes in thee homes ad 
{dot feel the scutely as thee Tes fortunate 
neighbours. The fist scheme proposed was what is Koow 














‘fen 














asthe pavty sytem, Sot good springs were how tbe 
th of Ragan the wre of the Oshawa 

rook, and it was thowght thatthe combined quan 
these would eufce forthe needs of the town, ‘The 
the Iran conte to bring the water to McCregor's Hil 
here i was proposed to ple a reservoir, was not fra 
Uh andthe sce seemed uit feasible, the grade being 
ons began 
toaree. There were rumor hat the level ofthe pring wat 

mere, that the water was 100 hard f 

the factory boilers that the cot of xtlement of 


‘uated athe ll 








exp eaough to eur ontinuoas fa. But obj 








Fights,” sums tobe pid to farmers millers te, who woud 





Went, Known Guanacrans 139 
be injarousy affected by the diversion of the water, would 
Jeruinaas, Some of thew objections were at witout weight 
hers were razed by people who did wt want the scheme 
‘all and wanted to delays comideration, a bas bee a 
eal tl, which rally weat to the lake 


‘The Laws were & wll known family in the last gers 
tion, ‘The father fd been contractor and bolder and ad 
tome to Canada to cary oat sme work for the GTR, 
hich was then being bail He etd in Osha oon after, 
Tniling the brick sow on Simene Stet South oppo the 
municipal fon Tn one ofthese the family Lived, and con 
Tin fo lve afer the father's death, which cured at an 
arly ag leaving the young mosbert bring wp and educate 
the eather numerons Family. Sb mast have ben wel Sted 
for the tak, forthe children twroed out « Gp let.R. . 
Law hasbeen alendy spoken ofa having become a highly 








respected citizen of Chicago, andthe proprietor of lrge 

blshing busines in that iy. Chas. am, another brother, 

trent out to Brsh Columbia many years ago, and was eatly 

Teengnied ae one of 

‘ste onthe cos. Like wo many ofthe eaty fans none 
town, Me, Chas, Law ened 





Targst dealers in ines wad rel 


‘thr we nove Hiring i 
Into the Hyland family, of sh extraction, who sted in 
at Whitby very erly tnd umbered many accenful frm 
fervand husoes men among thei dvcendans. They were 
prominent adherens of the Anglican Church for two get 





‘he house that EM. Henry is now Tving i as bad 
rather intersting history. Built about the period of the 
American Civil War for Mr, McMaster, « amor of the 
Smmportant wholesale Toronto fh of that mame was afte 
tears ied in by S. B. Farhan, «prominent lawyer and 
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leading cen, daring which tne i was th ene of mich 
‘of the giety ofthe twa. Shor afer his death the widow 
rmarieds Mr. Holland afterward Genecal Manager ofthe 
Ontario ask, and at tht tine lel gent of the same Bask. 
He took up his residence inthe Fairbanks house, “ng 
is ha” 2016 aot but in las than year ip wife met 
rll a tragic death, Taken violently il while at « mstoe 
‘performance in Turon, she had tobe removed to her home, 
hee she died in great agony. Mr Holland caine Yo 














Tive inthe Fuithanks home withthe hldren, bat they ord 
ally disliked him, and not log afterwatde the ome broke 
up andthe house came into the poueson of De. Rae, who 
rade it hie home wl his death some year Iter 


Another hardware merchant of that period wat Thomas 
Gibbs, beter known at "Long Tom” by the people of that 
day. He was, Think, a coos of the two potent Gis 
of whom reaton hat boon aleady made.” He was «tall 
frethcoloed man with «ong Devonshire accent, and ak 
creed with «through knowledge of his busines. We 
Gallok or “ily” se was fairy called, wo was out 
sar" Iazonse player at tat tne, was a clerk in this tone 
and brought many of the younger poop oi. “Bill” died 
some yes ago in Otawa, 10 which city he had moved 
lier leasing here. The Gallocks were «well known fay 
The elder Glock was «soe mason, and a good ene. He 
Imi the house ow oesepied by Cal, Grienon, and is 
Family osupe it fr some year, 








LLB. Farewell, formare than fry years Crown Attorney 
most » roord—alihough most of his life was spent in 
‘Whitby, commenced hie profesional carer in Oshawa a 4 
member of the lew frm of Farewell & McGee, which he 











Went Kyown Cranacrans mt 
only left to assume the dts of County Crown Attorney at 


Whit. 


In ation o being an exelent Lawyer, be was an ath 
city om all maters hisovial or antiquarian afeaing the 
Province, and expecially the Coanty of Ontario, He war 
‘very wit, and his ores yee retold by the cre judges 
{ver the Province. He was adopted and Brought up by 
‘Abeahoot Farewell, of Haemony, 10 whom reference. has 
teen made, taking his name, His ral parents were Irish, 
thick, perhaps sconunted for his wit atl bis popularity. 








He was an invtrate Saberman, and whenever the legal mat 
tere which often took him to remote parts of the county were 
held up, be would wander off tothe nearest steam where 
fish might be apeted apd there he would be found hours 
fer, with his old flt Bat, hie brarwoed pipe, bie hing 
fod al bake, the later often empty, = condition which did 
‘ot diminish bis enjoyment in the slightest degre. His 
‘leath was grestlyropreted by all lates ofthe commonity. 
‘The Oshawa Hospital received handsome donation in his 
vil 


'W. T. Atkincon was «well known drupe here, of 
tereing type for many years Born in he Midlands he get 
his bonnes tenn in Selield. Sion afer the Crimean 
War, all «young man, be open drugstore in Toronto 
om King, Strot Wos, ten the Fshionble promenade of the 
{young iy. Thir does not soem to have been an unqualied 
cers, the drug barnes of tt period being stil ax ite 
‘me imply a place where droge are sold and ot dei 
‘ate shop whore ie evar and soda water are the im 
Dotan things with lances and confectionery of all Kinds 
{0 that when the demand for druge war slack there was 20 
revenue from other tourer, Abou the commencement of 
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the Amerian Civil War he went to New York and tok the 
prin of dispensing clerk ina large shop on Broaday 
Here be ened il the close ofthe war when he retard to 
nade snd. opened x busine in Oshaway which ean 30 
scomafl that he temuined the rest of his busines life 





‘The tutor remarkable thing aout Akiason was that after 
sendig in hie early life several yeara in New York and 

al have Bn expected that al 
traces of his English origin would have 





‘any mine in Canada, 











Tes instead he was alnoat enttely unaltered, in apeech, 


prejudies, habit and outlook, and could have taken up bic 








Tite in Sheed atthe ead of fonty yeas” absence without 
atracting attention, ‘This adberence to old cstoms and 
speech together with crtain maste of expresion, rae 
im rater a mark for practical joking, » form of pleas 








Imoviy, org furnished more geasine amasement. Young 
ten after alice ors with nothing to do found amzement 
this somewhat hoyenith Kind of sport, One winters day, a 
Tond of hay was being fered forsale a the fur comer, 
ad one of tse young gentlemen directed the drive o Mr. 
Atkinson a probable buyer: as be had o ore atthe time, 
ie said there must be woe tithe, Dut the fist had no 
coner withdrawn than another Imbered ap ith his big 
Toe covering the siewalk apd keeping the drugit shiver 
ing tthe open dao, while be dslaimed any interest in bay 
ine romoet degre a whick moment he would disever 
rome of bis tormentr: laughing a the corner when the truth 
Would ocut to him and be would shake his sta them and 
ithe to the welcome warmth of bis shop 


(On another occasion they gathred in hit ore late on 
Christmas Evo, and wile some of them engaged his aten 














Wats Keown Crantcrans 13 
tio, ters quely removed the Christmas turkey which was 
AHI ready tobe taken bore; of coure no oer could be got 
tht ate hoor; but be wae 2 wif good natured bout 
5 that it conned ing any fon, and was give Up 





Mr Atkinson was « lifelong friend of Jobn Caan, dat 
ing from his erly residence ia Toronto, They were both 
trong Anglicans, and hed the ties in common. He built 
tro omer wile ere, the fra red brick bows jst eat 
the King Street Mehndi ure, Bathe wanted to keep 
{horse aid a a common weakness with a ity bred 
tnen when be find & ome in xsl town—so he buit 

the house which now the Morphy homestead 
jn Westmount. His eldet soa, Ed Akinan, developed a 
talet for psting a hefore his untimely death in 192(2), 
war rgarded atone of the most promising and alent of 
Canadian punter 








rena 





Mack Robinson was atotbee drggist of much the ame 
‘origin and trsning athe same period. He was famous for 
the lieacy of his pills and yions, and mach saght after 
for hie tentment of somach disorder, people coming grt 
Alstances to consul hin 





Teo mendicants of this period were well known chara. 
ters Iohmie Feel was a ot rd faced Bishan, with 
‘rather un Ish erp of fxen ir which curled Sly to 
bi hig round Bead giving him 2 look of youth ate in ie 
Although « profesed chotehmaa, he lived in open conc 
Binage with « woman Nsnee Mary. They bad no std 
place of abode, and inthe srnertie, I faney, water 
tight har, or even protected wood, was often thir only 
Aomiile. "Their housekeeping mst have heen intresting 
Heras en coor cle. twas oti be wold devour at 























us 
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the meat on 4 big bet ead himself a siting, A strong 
Fellow he could work when be bad to, but he prefered beg 
ing a whi he was a adept 








(Carle Mundy tls his story about him Chaeio 
the habit of giving hit small eon ocavonaly, getting i 
Teter thanks of profound uiterance. "On one occasion for 
{joke he subatated «pice of infor the watl enn, which, 





Shen the beggar dsrsered it, dee forth such a food of 
“hjurgation and profanity as to make the al blue 


Pat Cowley, the other mendicant, was ab great contrast 
to Johnie Fare e could be thought possible, Crowley 

that cool! be igi 

ore him. Hi particular 

fend bes theme 





the saat lagubrious countena 
fad one had fo be bad ten to 
beat wes in the vicinity of the Lang 





every morning be woeld lay for Win. Cowan on his way 

to the Banka conat that was unallygond fora qv 
The profession of mendirancy never appealed to 

thn Canadians I dot remember of any. Pride end 








ing infos. Once this hs 





Broken dows, however, is astoithing o realize how at 
fal thse restraints are This became evident daring the 
Aistiaton of reli reel. People who were martied 
have to aonpt asians, and canceled their want tthe 
laa cain the end to acop and evento demand it. The 
French say that is oy the et top that cows. But for 
many generations, the simulating atmosphere of the new 
trorld, wih the comparative absense of poverty, a free op 
Powtunity for al, hasbeen » strong deterreat to open men 
Ahan. 














‘THE BUSINESS SECTION 


‘Our town never protested s very dignifed appearance to 
the traveller on the highvay, expecially compared with the 
tomes to the ett of un hve, rom very carly times, the 
rosin sreta were occupied by aula brick buildings, 
ving an appearance of dignity and prosperity that was 
sadly lacking in oor own. The north se of King Steet, 
“woos Prine Stet and Chrch Set, as it sat present, 
ives a very fai idea of the appearance of the whale treet 
Tle ere than = generation ag. What ie now koown st 
the Cenval Hotel war amoog the Best if oot the very Set, 
threostry building to be ere ‘This was the old Me- 
Eloy Hote, ith the stores on either side, this was the 
fet stmpt at providing dooant hee for the community 
The McEloys were very fine pople, as were many of the 
families engaged in ths bose att period 


Not long after, tho Gibbs block was built and was entirely 
ccaied with the activins of tha family. The shop onthe 
‘corer carrying a fll lock of general goods was minaged 
bya Me. Labb «slave ofthe Gibbs. This Mr. Lab was 
quite an intersting gentleman. Posed of « god appest 
fhe ad an excellent command of English, be aften oe 
‘ed on Sanday in one of the many Methodist churches in the 
isnt, to the gteateietion of the Tarp congregations 
that came to heat him, Unfortunately forthe lasting af 
ace of hit dvcourics, the sincerity of which wo one que 
tioned, it broame Known tht at tines be had an adction 
to gor, which sometines proved to tong for hit rec 
ton, and overcame hit o such « degree that he was com 


pelld to cancel some of his engagements o preach, 
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But oat of the important barnes of the Gibbs brothers 
‘wus conducted in the ofce atthe back ofthe building about 
Inher the cigar store sow is, Thi ple for more than 
ial and the po 

Ttcal cote of the sommuniy, adhere all he manic 


Twenty years wa the financial, the come 





vwirepulling was conducted, Tie were sirsng time. The 
Iams ron! ‘on Top ofthe Gis Mock was added many 
years afer, 





Opposite the Gibbs black, where the Dainion Bank now 
stands two Hoty brick building of good appearance had 
been bul tw comprstively carly period. Here te fem of 
Michael & Morgan earcnd on lange basness for many 
years Iwas buat down in an extensive conflagration boat 





1873, The fre was proven to be of incendiary origin, and 
vets fastened ona veterinary surgeon who had sated eblane 
shih tse 

“angered the Lives of many people (it happened in He night) 
‘ith the hope of colleting few hundred dollar insurance. 





Tow of many thous of dolla and en 


The rot exensive block ereced Tor snes Purp 
was bul guiteeuy by John Wilton, the valor farmer li 
Ing om the eastern edge of the town, who burat all the brick 
sed in is construction on ir own farm. The Win Block, 
m it wa hoo, 





hits atactive shops and is spac 





tssembly rooms above where all the danes were held and 
al the better shows were presented, marked a distinct al 
‘ance inthe owns history und was for many year the bt 
‘fi ind among the towne of the viii. Od Me. Wikow 
“hme tet mn is ky Ee 
‘lad in « double breast costo 

is ea roma fa 

milla sight on our atets for many year. He doom = 
tals ter sailor 





“pila” lth ith 
nd isin “slr” git we fe 





oat of Hall or Newetle of some ober 
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The Bests Srcriow ust 
North of Kngland port, engaged in the West Indies trade. 
‘On one of these voyages he marcel ato a family of ome 
Aiinction and wealth Shorly afterwards he came to Os 
fawn dete onthe frm thst atl beats his mame. Mrs 
Wilkon was a rather singular womis, quite ecentic, and 
wilh «pronounced contempt forthe eins of any Canadians 
To becamsidere “gente.” She brought «good deal of val 
thle plate with er and ome gers of value, Some ofthese 
Taner stn ings, presen ruber incongroous appearance 

The old matrarc hersel 
Ihowever, paid very litle tention to her personal appearance 
an you woo realy belive that modern standards had not 
prorevd far inthe West Indies in her youth. Mr. Wilson 
fwesa inly man and such Hked by bie neighbours, 





cn the fingers of the “boy 


Mos ofthe Wikon boys were rover, bt Jb, the eldest 
Tied onthe homestead the old Wilbon fam, all his ie. A 
Kindly, simplebeasted an, 2 good neighbour but not very 
energetie, he was Tod of hones, and brought over some 
aluble Kentacky sock withthe intention af developing 
Firin but for a mumber of resons the project Was ot Sc 
“onl the cll were mat properly Tooke after and many 
{ied from neglee This, af cure, brought ot of xt 
‘dom, of which John was nat very tolerant On oe ecasion, 
the then mayor was ooking oer the animals and remarked 
‘on the urs of aman ike Joke wasting ie time trying 
to aie fancy stock, ARter a moment John retorted, “Wel, 
tome men ike Fancy horse, and other mea,” looking point 
fay atthe Mayor, “ike Taney women.” For same reason 
the Mayor did not entinae the convertion 





Th Arcane 
The shop beating this isgnin had some clans for 
special meaion in reralling the mercantile history of the 
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town, It hd the longest continuous reord covering to 
eneratons, and fortsive yore of activity, comiderably 
the largest sock and ofa beter grade, and more saccsfally 
operated than alos any ther shop in the ted. The busi 
es was founded hy Th, Miller, wh came hee rom New 
asl, in conjuction with his sons The two younger mew 





the healt of several youn" experienoe with god New 
York ary goods business and were able to impart tote 
‘ied favour to dei bases than thee eval. Ths 
Miller, Se wae an able, kindly mannered gentleman, 
much liked by his fellow ete 





‘The Quoc’ Hotel on Sieve Stet North was bul sor 
ly afar Confederation and was very creditable structure 
for ie tie. For many yeas indeed lmtp tothe di 
ontinaance ofthe license sysiem, it was the bet eqsipped 
tnd. most outstanding bate inthe district, "The tneesory 
Iulding which now boas the Savoy ten rooms was built 
fata early period, at Gt forthe Bank of Motel nd was 
aflarwards th oie ofthe Ontario Bank. Later and for some 
{years it wan sed a the Post Ofc, wl dat ple wility 
vas moved to its prsent location, And, by the ws) the 
Pont Ofte wos the only public ing that Oshawa ever 
secured inspite of the millions ia reves that the town hat 
‘ontebated tothe Dominion Treasury for many eats. We 
were cersialy nat favoured bythe govern 











‘The substantial three-story black on the notes corner 
of Simone and King Sts ot thee for way years 
fd bas heen the home of two bank agencies andthe bead 








another its ime, This completes the meng Tis 
‘of dent builings to be found om our public erect until 
‘comparatively recent period 


After the wat, while no more bing have been sed, 





‘Tae Braves Seon0% 9 
many atreaive and attic shop Fronts ave been putin, 
Idng greatly to the appearance of the pencpal streets, 


The name Morgen, which bas just been mentioned, was 
muck inthe publ eye inthe last generation, A-member 
Uf the fm of Michael & Morgan fora lng tine, be Iter 
aenged inthe busines of exporting live stock to Liverpool 
‘Thin wast he time when the adverse American arf on 
Darley ford ou fatnere out of growing that remuneatve 
‘op, an nto the growing of etl for export, Mr. Mongan 
Soot etablished contact with the most eelible importers in 
England, and was able to plae our cate almost as they 


ies Gret advance ithe science af ship refrigeration, 











king it posible o plac chilled mest on te London mar. 
Ket in prime condition, cused shipping onthe hoof to be 
largely abendoned, but for the yea it sted twas of great 


alte to the farmers of Canada. Mr Morgan established 

is two sons in fine grocery bins on the south ae of 

King Stent, west of Si 

tenion is wll erred om. A keen secu man, with « 

Wig etle of fiends, He lived in a yoy atmative house 
Tor the beast ome 








hich wae pull down to make 
1 Geo, W. MeLaughin 



































WHITBY AND OSHAWA 


1k will have been noticed that during theve recitals very 
Ue has boon said about Oshawa’s ser town and clove 
scighbour, Whitby, and forthe very good reason tht thee 
was, despite their nearness the least posible intercourse 
Between them. Truth was, they moved in diferent bis. 
Whitby bad easly become the County own and the home of 
‘al the county oficial we wel ax moto the lawyers, county 
judges, the sberif and oers connected vith the admin: 
ration of jie, Given a grovp of this Kind in stall 
town, it war inevitable that stong class feeling should 
develop, and a pronounced upper clas emerge, A ree 
able society they formed in thw eatly days. ‘The women 
‘were trative, some of Ue beatiful and with an ae of 
‘eri breading to which our poople Id not attined, and 
‘he men, pertclarly the younger men, were such as you 
‘expect to Sd in amociton with such women, and wilh « 
‘ocd deal of wit No good understanding or aiiaion could 
‘abt beerco ach prope whose working day stated at 9. 
sd low at any time fom 2 to 4 pam. and out workday 
ovulation, with vo lsure clas and very lithe leisure. And 
2 they were naturally Saclied to high bat ue om the Tae 
‘ceaions on which we met; and maintined an exclusive 
tte towards ax at the ecasiooal bells or other festive 
‘ceasions that marked the winter ses 




















‘The writer remembers vividly when the Gibbs family 
sive into Wr benutifal ao beme, vow copied by the 
Bishop Bethune School, and gave large partie, to which 





ct frm both towar were invite, how the Whitby oon 
Finger would keep to one ed ofthe lage ball oom dancing 
‘aloost entirely among themselves, This wat very notin 
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ble in the square danse Hike “the Lancer” so popular 
in howe days, Wha a “stan couple would sek o enter 
a vain the “Whitby camer” they would be met hy on in 
imation thatthe etwas Tull or a any rate, by a ation 
‘hore that conveyed the ame information, ites eloquent 
ts words, Whity bad x lot of atracive young people at 
tha ime, prety gils and gay young men who were nt the 

vt 





ten liked on acount of a ettain Bavor of 





seme exhale frm them. tthe dasa the Town Hall 
there was always a big jr in cupboard with «pitcher of 
draer and tumbler to which the stranger was hospitably 

me ofthe Lander boys o her of that ik 








Remembering then the grsteratractivenus of Whitby as 
sci conte, iis ot dfcult to understand the ate 
thence of sympathy there was Between the to communities 
‘Oshawa mas then engiomed, even more thin nowy with is 
yoblems of expansion and production, and hed scant tie 


for pleasure or giety. So thre wat litle mare warmth of 





Feeling or asian than btwee the Jews and the Sams 
tars And even the raer tolerant friendliness that they 
rmcines showed wa was not witout a touch of conden 

<P and this 
3 eonfned by 





Sion: it as what the French tere "de hat on b 
Feeling of being li 

any means tothe profesional case, it was quit hazed in 
by tesopkeepers. A Whiy gre 

Fe himself quite a peg above his Oshawa brother; ven bis 
poss were belived to be of Iter quality, a belief shared 
fy thee customers T remember bearing my old rin 


Mr. CA Foes a former resident of Whi, peak of going 





pesalyu gree 





ve that town to get "a decent pice af ces 


But asthe years went on Oshawa became an important 
nds ty, with many wally femile living in uxuious 
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homes exchanging hospitalitics with west and inflnse 
from otber cies: while the bright crowd of young peopl 
that enlivened the County town in ey youth have long deep 
ated, leaving litle bat «trate to remember them by 
(One tage ocurrence ivolrng families of both towns, ed 
which will be remembered by th olde etiens, dated from 
shout this time. Among those who were prominent int 
‘cing malleable iron moulding in Oshawa was Me. Wh 
terbury from Albany, N.Y. He Brought his fanily with 
im, of who the oldest girl was «eautifel young woman 











‘of twenty A this time there was living in Whilby grin 
Bayer very poplae with everybody, sad expecially so with 
women, "He niet Mise Winterdre at sme of the social 
flnetins of the season, and by exerting his fascinations to 
the fal suceeded in practically raining ber life, ‘The po 
el did aot many years ater, and he family moved away 
from the plece The sedacer's wife a very atrative ad 
Bighlyedacated Indy, soared divoree, and he mysteriously 
Almppeared from the town and was never seen head of 
tte a fara Thao 





Warrer Osawa Stace 

(One intitation which served as «lnk beta the towns 
for many year, and wae liberally patoned in ts day, 
wv te Whity-Osbae sage which ran between the toa 
tie daily for many yarss i fact anti the motor ca dee 
laced it aboot twenty yea ago. Although te har been 
id ide love was lst betwen he omits, thee wi 
always 2 good deal of introns, pry comercial, Int 
Targely having to do wih the court, Before Oshawa was 
created iy alls Division Court and High Court busines 
was tracted in Whihy, aerating constant revel of 
Tnwyern, lw clerk, bails and witnees to and Grom that 
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town, especially atthe period when the courts wee siting 
(Oshawa, being « maunafuctaring este, pope secking re 
pit thee machines were constantly eoning hee for that 
Purpose; comercial travellers and grip mens working bth 
Towns found it simpler and spedier to cro on Kingston 
Road than to take the long trip around on the G-T.R.~ All 
these varied grovps ad many others, continued to supply 
fist othe operation ofthe Whithy-Oshawa coud for year, 


There were a numberof proprietors inthe ely days, all 
whom were Fain serofu, The Sst dat I reall was 
1 Me, Hopper, 4 sou, reseed man, stone reminiscent 
ff the older Weller, who operated it fora number of fare 
Bat the driver who fist made » commercial sucess ofthe 
erp, both a serving the pablie and making money, 
wes Joe Hollen, litle Yorkshire many not more than fe 
eet in beighi, but shrewd active, and abolaey zelible 
A locratve part of his busines was the delivery of Iter, 
tometimes containing money oF Valuables, fr which tervie 
Ie charged five cent 2 being quicker than the ral, ad it 
‘re said that ot dallar aor = ewer had ever gone asray 
hor been delayed an hour during hie incumbeney. Lite 
Joe Holden was a wellknown and highly respected cen, 
se did 0 well in th Basinear that he was able to buy a 
fine fae onthe Kingston road, om which he eetablished his 
tent has ben suid thatthe oach wax eck patronized 
by commercial travellers, Thewe gentlemen were endued 
srdh a eeiain favor of manor by the young girls of the 
ral towns through which they operated, and the “Buse” 
fa meane of travel was very populae with the girl, AL 
Teast one wedding ivlving some well kiows tomnspeople 
vr the rent of rich a dace soquiatnce 























THE MONTREAL, HOAT 


Allison has already been mae to the bighening effect, 
the arsval of this boa in the late afternoon of sumer ad 
‘on the population of the port towne, alan the Lake shore 
1 which it called, of which Oshawa, unfortnatly, wat 
ot one From the tne thatthe fst outlines of the veel 
were vs, groups of young people would hein gathering 
the wharf and bright talk and lively speculation inter 
syered with ile fan, occasioned perhaps by the appear 
nev of some of the American itors fom the Wes, robe 
Fidiculouseeasen,—i aks a litle wo excite mith when the 
Iesit is young cotines tal the ge plane ah 
‘auld in and the tamer resumed its easterly voyoge. These 
Brats were part of the old Rchelien and Ontario lin, and 
were quite axurious, judged by the standard of dat day 
"The fame of his exsrion in the St Linon, stating 
sit practally did atthe word reoowoed Niagara Fall 
psig the Ful length of Lake Ontario, dows the St. Law 
ence through the witchery ofthe 1000 Islands and the hil. 
ing nap down th Rapid, hed spread over the continent, and 
soup of wealthy Americans fom the fast growing Western 
‘ies St, Lawn, Chicago, Mibwaukor and St. Paul, crowded 

the 

















the spacioas decks and filed the lng ining tables 





stents dating moa of he ema 


To atrat and retain hi desirable clientele, the seamship 
onipany extted el te the wlmats they mained 
luble on a par with that of the bert hotel, and the tt 
roms were kept up 16 the highest standard of excllene, 
(ne of my happiest reolletions i of such «trip taken in 
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ny easly marred life, when the world seemed very happy 
lice. Ar the boat did not sop at Oshawa, we took i from 
Toronto, which made tpooiblet secure te oom, not 





always the eae inthe beight ofthe saton. The sal slong 
{he cou with the Inte afterooon san gilding Uke sre ad 
the lake towns, together with the music of the orchatr, 
sve a particularly sensuous character to the enjoyment; sod 
then an exilet diner was served, which the lng nko 
sail had admirably prepared you for In the moming came 
“thoting” the Rapids, and the lovely sonery of the 1000 
te dimer, Here 
most ofthe American let the boa, ging to New York by 
{all and thence home. The return journey wat reat cot 
tras. Moat of the Canadians going father on, o ele in a 
harry to 
Tike ourselves who mere glad ofthe alow trp up the viver 
king through the canis a giving addtional He om the 
rae and, rea recommendation in my ease ato rece 
fare. As the Americans were gone the able wat mt 0g 
But it wae god 
lovious, al the “Harpe” wero wih ws playing generously 
fro ofthe tine Think the enjoyed having so appreciative 
tn audience, They were # group of clever Kaliane who 





Ielands; and Mootted! was reached for @ 





rack, took he tai, 











ough, we were young, the weather was 





Interpreted he seductive rang Grom Joa Stans wales 





forthe bilan irs fom the Gilbert operas—so popular 
then-—throagh the exhaive medi of the arp. No doubt 
fvegthng in youth ix sapelative, bat the music produced 
by tha group uf brown skinned Foreigners made an spre 


om af delight on me tat has ever brn pint 





Ad 0 f 
Lanter locking slowly though the ean, where we some 
times gu out and soled for while through the French 


ys we Noted up the brosd St 
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‘Canadian village wih its big chute and its no less big, be 
ign looking print, rejoining the steamer at the end of the 
lock, where A you were lal Hey would walt for you 
The frcign speed, the uoeteal croudings, the dant 
sound lovely ment air, combined to 
erento an atmorphere of charming. anreslity; and i 
Fein sch an aon dreamlike “ncting that it alwaye 





recurs to me, ‘The ‘harper furnished the “mise 
for all the lls and large parts, for at least to 
ecade, tothe towns within «wie radive of Toronto, Av 
‘ter beautiful river tip hat many Canedins at tat period 
fndlged in was om the Husbon river from Albony to New 
York, Almnt all raibeay eke to Now York from the 
‘Weat gave the holder the privilege of taking the night bot 
at Albany, if be wed. These were the most lsxuroly 
CGpipped seumers acc én the cwitnet op te Ut oe, 
ea fae ercierer wal Ger de aes Thee oe ees 
‘ompstiton between the Vanderbilt and the Drew Fisk i 
teres, — N.Y. Cental & Brie RAR. — each owning line 
‘of seamers, an he tavelling public goth benef 




















Avery great change is apparent in the habit of liquor 
consumption in the lst two generations. Spsking 
‘en profession, of which I might be sappord t know best, 
hile there was always a large numberof arty temperate 
tl absaiers ang then, rest 
‘umber ofthe drank, and many of them were hard ier 
‘he public ofthat day were strangely tolerant ofthis weak. 
et in thei dcr and it won qt common to hea ta, 











Prtcalrly inthe comtry, of soto poplar medial man, 

that he knew more when he wan drank than the rst when 
the pret, think it would be ai to say that a that time 
A leat twenty-ire per emi, of the pofesion drank more 
than was gu for thom, Pty nearly the same onal be 
said of the legal profesion 





they wore ben” which of oar did not tend to dieou 






“The opening oft Cireit Cour in the County Tow wat 
always te sia fr the frees wp ofthe Egor soca 
the hotels, and wha ith jarymen, witnesses, nyery, court 
ii ot os jade, these id onring bine Ad 
1 yom mere seeking any of the court oils in the Tne 
shernon, you would be quite ikelyto find him atone of the 
tel especially in winter. There wos absltely oo other 

small towns of that period and 











lace for him 10 go i 0 
ho other way in which dela judiciously expended world 
ring him suc handsome retrain choofulse and at least 
temporary rele rom the daly dulles of hi life, There 
ould be no greater contrat forded than by comparing 
fuch contigs with thowe that abain now. With a reher 
large siaintanoe among the medial men of thie distil 
TFeanot recall ne who could be termed an bbitoal drinker, 
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although mos of that would take an occasional drink, and 
there was almort an entire absence of the Fanatical pro 
tions, which was common jn the i 

And this gest change came aboot almost unconsciously by 





° ‘inking pried 
{oe the thing fora snadical man tobe seen drank or oven 
to be koown a aman whe drank feel 


om and entirely frm within. Gradually twas fl not 








Aad after the advent of modern surgery, calling for a 
lear eye apd « steady hand, it became evident that eten 
‘ciking, nach hi wd of drunken, yes not compatible 
tet doing good surgieal workin the mo 

tow spertions are performed. Many ote factor have 
‘otebted, bt tho indicated ave lee the mst pote 
Ad thi ketored covion of things bas been alin ex 
trey duplicated inthe sister profrson of lw, ahogh 
nt, of ona, rm iden 

















Commercial avellers a a body ase anater group whose 
is in rest to drinking have been greatly modified 
luring the same period. In the early days p 
‘las of caslomers spent more money 











fod the coming to town of oe 
Spal fora hilsious night among bis customers, ned 
fertain anount of this was approved of by the whales 
rms and had islets poston inthe expense acount, 

rine. Bat abot the turn ofthe cntary 
ft change became apparent the wholesalers found that a 
ober traveller, who tlid on pozely reapizod busines 
roothods of geting wade, sold as many guols, if not mor, 
Shan his convivial brother, anda ese cost, andthe etslere 
covered tat, a the Sin analysis they paid the pipe 
Sothat wih ot the professions andthe business public what 
right be termed a gest tmperence wave had b 


nin choice spirits was the 














in poe 
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res long before probibition was contemplated, and from 
purely inherent eaten, sith no prowling effort. And 
the lon, ich be come in reset for oo much sbloqay 
snl name now regarded synonym for ll ha at 
‘nfl in the Liquor rai, as realy the victin of conditions 
‘over which it had o control. eas ured by bath politcal 
Paris for it inBence with the voter and in reten was 
‘Permit to evade the law. Tis wort els arose from the 
teeating esto, which might easily have been made leg 
AF the avthorin had been netted, ‘Tho sxe of 
rection was a farce. The inspeor ually ved in the 
‘oun town and ie intention of inspecting hotel was a 
‘aye known in advanon and e always found everything 
Jn order when he ative 


I 8 is considerd desirable in a commun 





by tht uo 
should be sold under conta, then it woald soem very nebo 
‘ary and logical that people of sll menos shouldbe ble 
Wo gt lass of beer or of spirits without boing compelled 
to bay relatively wholes quantity, the presence of which 
in the home would seem provocative of further eary in 
Aalgene. When the Sunday closare at came in force in 
Ireland, Pat was complaining tothe priest about the: hard 
ship of ot being able to get dink on Sanday, His reve 
‘ence pointed out that there was thing to prevent his being 
' ote on Saturday fr Sunday consumption; “Ab, but your 
Reverene, Bow could T lep with it the hous,” said Pat, 
hich cater ilstrates what I mea, Areal lguor sore, 
operated by the Liquor Commission, ofr by salaried 
men who Hed no interest in the sale, where tating was 
Forhidden, and the hoary of sale atretly observed would 
Tam sore be «useful addition to the present arrangement, 
nd Tam quite convinced it willbe resorted to when ete 
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sanity and clear vision agin characteris publi consider 
tion of the mutter, To rer to the exer reapnale for 
the improvement inthe liquor drinking habits of the pple 
‘santo, that been di oan elevated tandard of deomecy, 
tncomciosly evolved during the last generation, andthe 
feneraldifsion of feling that drunkennos i deep 
‘hl, far more dependable condition than the temporary 
hysteria prodaced by 8 wave of enperance ethusaen 


(OF course, the immensely brighter outdoor night life shat 
‘nus accompanied the lavish display of elec Tight, the 
sift moving motors the pitre house, the movie, ee, 
‘eb rome on powerfl Fcior fn eatsing th daar 
earance of the saloon ae the centre af night life ina town 

















‘THE DOCTOR 


Daring the lst quarter ofthe 1h century, the profesion 
of medicine underwent « change dat was almost reel 
‘onary. rom the erie days knowledge of the virtues 
of drugs and of their proper application constuted the 
‘rong clam for their poser to be considered a physi 
‘lan, and when the art had so adeancod as to leat th 
tention of the sine, and when «degre medicine 
‘eas nt, twas to thon having these qualicstion that 
the degree went, Surgery was eld in light eteem, and was 
in the hands of bumble precitioner. So Tae ax the 16h 
‘century, Ambrose Pare, inventor ofthe Tigatue in sorgery, 
fn epochal event, and looked on asthe founder of moder 
‘gery, only bel the rank of babersurgoon nthe French 
{eeny. Indeed the earl surgeon were barber, the eno 
Sinton asin pethape Stns the enuentneonly of repel. 
ng the ganos made in he pratice af hae art. Ta England 
inthe 1B cetury te protic of enegery we te nd 
spothocaries az well ar 4 god deal of the midwifery. Great 
"rgeos ere however being evoeed, reveal ating com 
‘detele distinction ender Napoleon, 


By the bogiing of Lat century midwifery ad come to 
be considered of safisint importance to be inladed in the 
dates of medical gradation, So remy 98 1682, when I 
tras “walking the hospital” in New York, the any men 
Tectorng om aurgery wore veterans of the American civ 
‘war and 75% of the ime was devoted to amputations ste 
ing the necenty of sped Most of the hospitals were un 
itratve, rambling barack, with narrow balls poorly it 
‘nd badly vette, ‘The nurses were ofthe “Sairey Camp” 
tems ad erally old, Only seenly had a taining achool 
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for nurse boen opened atthe New York Howpital, At an 
operation, the surgeon, ae ying is hose, would walk into 
the rom, remove his gloves, ti wp his cal, sie a kite 

arto wath his 





tnd begin working. He was always pst 
baad fir the epeaton, 





Five years ltr, when I was agai in that ty, the change 
‘hat had tae place was almost unbelievable. The pew 16. 
Hospital, with te high ceiling, wide corridor, along which 
amored deickly young whitectad martes; spolet operating 
oom whence the unwashed were vgily exclided no dif 
ferent fom the ind old day, when stents, fe fom the 
iesting rooms, strolled carlely int the amphitheatre 
‘And the same miraclogs advanoe was rotiesle jn ll the 
‘eoently bul bos in the cy. Tn thee ve years the art 
of surgery seemed to have leaped forward 500 yeas. This 
treat advance was ofcourse duet the introduction ofa 
feptic meods, and the rigid deanlines it ead, per 
titing the wnvetriced opening ofthe chet snd abdomen, 
Ieretofore sealed cavitie, but which have since become the 
Principal eld of surgical uty 


The fit ginmerings of these radical changes almost 
ced with my entrane ae eproesion; tralian 
tion of the change was Tong tine reaching the remotr di 

teeta and inthe country villages we carried on for several 
{years unafedby the changed outlook in the Inge centres, 
All the pil, poder and inetares,a well ns sntments and 
plasters, used in the praaice wore made onthe pris end 
took a lt of tine tn preparing, T remember partclarly 
{very popales Uninet ealing for a numberof eggs which 
had tobe besten to an nbelievable degree af fullness, to 
crue moth mingling withthe other ingredients. All 
Prescriptions wer of courte made up in the ofce and nee 
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sated « Saiirity with drag which ic not needed so much 
nor but which vas not without ite value. One ofthe most 
nwoying difleaties the young decor bad to experience in 
‘ispesng, having bad no practical previous experience, was 
with «reactant bunch of drupe Known as “incompatible” 
{rom their snariable indispoiion to mingle buraoniously 
with other drags. Chief offender in his respect was the 
Tincture of one avery viable remedy but enincing an al 
Inst devilish opposition to «smut operation with many 
Cher ingredients in a Said mixture. Bat the ocupaton 
Stes ot without interest and serve to fll 0 many of the 
{ile hours which the commencing doctor finds inescapable 


1 was brought up in ay, and knew litle about the 
country. Linas especialy ignorant about hore, everything 
touching which wae quite familie to the county ad village 
bred ld and bad, I'am afraid, many poor animals foisted 
‘on me, particularly at fist. Latterly T came to look upon 
Iny comtry pracie with Liking, and my county patients 0s 
Iny warmest friends. The big fein the kitchen andthe 
ountfelly spread table were + weloome sight after a cold 
dive. After the patient had been examin, and dietions 
tien for his ate one geterally sat by the Sie for time 
Titening to the neighbourhood go, ad iting im zeturn 

re eueent nthe town.” Mot of these country 





any nos th 
folk were dco, Kindly people, simple in 
‘nce you bad gained their confidence. accepting you a8 one 
af their own, giving genie sympathy in time of your own 
toouble 





In is profoundly interesting for one who hes, even for & 
stort time, enciated profesonlly with owe men af the 
“sone age,” to eonrat them with the modeen practioner, 
and timate a measly a possible which condition developed 
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the beter rounded character, eae apart frm tee worth 
1o the cammunity. The moder graduate begins his career 
under very obvious advantages, graduating fom shoal 
sein the mst recent equipment in scence and dic. 
‘er, lotrel toby men throughly conversant withthe “st 
word on thee subject, with «wealth of clinical material mt 
thee disposal, and exheustve medica ibraries for tee ws, 
‘The standard for eatrane is much higher and practically two 
years have been add tothe length of the couse, giving 
time for mature digestion af the material offered. When 
he commences actual work nthe country of anal ton he 
Is as compared wilh his predeersor, beter mean of com 
‘munication, fe roads, and comparably wore rapid and 
Tnurious means of tanportaion Inthe ction and large 
towns he has speciale to const wth nd share the eon 
sibility in serious eases. And good hompitals are stainable 
from alot every point in the Provinn, 





1 will phage aint to say that the country doctor 
of two generations back enjoyed mone of thee advantage. 
the practised inthe 





of the year Sie les from a town, he was as much lated, 
then emergencis ates, a if he wore in Muskoka. Ie had 
to rely, in the dramatic sit 





tions that he somtimes en 





nerd, entirely on himself, his ony help eanty nurse, 
or neighbour worn his only light «eo oil lamp. And a 
soomail outeome to sch a cate engende 





5 conidencs and 
self reliance to deg thet would not have een 2 if be 
ad ot had to stand on bis own feet—a development of 


sharacer which snot 0 likly to secur under modern cov 





lions, The ete faith which their patients repoed ia 
‘any ofthese men, of cure, increased this conidees some 

















‘Tur Docton 16s, 











times to the point of trvculenc, Iie probable that each type 
wre best sled fr he period of is incidence 


‘These then were the conditions hat obtained for number 
of year afer Teinmenced practice, Ope feta that nt 
{hi ehurctesand this early period was tho grater fren 
nest that exsied Ietneen doctor and pation you bad 
fined the confidence of «fal, more particulary if you 
fd essed atthe ith f thereon, they came to fel 
themselves and fo be eg as of your elentle. If on a 
tare cotson another dor was called in, it disturbed you, 
td caused you to wonder where you ad fallen down. ‘To- 
diy, while some of thi loyalty sill persis, noone fol 
bound to. portcular phyricien, and lpeen are accepted 
bythe doctors with much philouophy which sms beter 
rangement for everybad 


The family decor was sometimes the repuitory of family 
ecrts perhaps invaling the family onour- Such conf 
‘denon, -o far T have eve kn, hae always been tated 
ts imjolate by the profeston. "The income foun a doctor's 
practice at that period was at lage, even fora busy prac 
mer. ‘The outlay incident on eildbih, including the 
pay of the mostly nue, was seldom more tan $25, some 








Ties les, hich lp to explain the greater popalariy of 
were $y inthe county $2 
forthe it le an ball «della for every aiional mil 


large families, Vist i 





The charge for mesicines ran fom 50e o $2.0; the country 
al for their toney, end 
tere generally given thet meisine in pint containers "They 
Tike it strong, and id oot mad i pining ter, it did 
then god. 
The Inte Dr. Mil, who bad «large country prctio, was 
in the habit of procebing « pow 





pope, as a ral, liked « god d 














to bis farmers, wk 
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In called “tbe 10 & 10," that was ten of jal ad ten of 
talomel. It speaks volume forthe vr of thse ently 
sealers that 0 many of them survived this ordeal, Ds, Me 
Gill was the calon phyician of any nite inthis neighbour 
ood, and a very welLequipped ian for bis time, Small 
in stare, spare, never weighing mere than 120 pounds he 
feamed tobe made of io, and cold work night and day, 
ving for log periods without sleep.” He vas bete i 
formed than most of is coniemporeies, hoving spent a 
couple of years in the New York horpital, end dil god 
surgieal work, judged by the standard of hie day. With 
charges such ts hasbeen mentioned, kept man bury to 
‘ex $3000 « year, and incomes of $4000 o nore mere very 
infrequent, bt the standard of living wa so much lower. 
‘When, after geting marred, I furnished « nse the whole 
‘twas les than $600, ed ty vende thought Twas mighty 
wellset up. Thre ar o many things, ow ended een 
lal even forthe poople of moderate inom tat were then 
tnhesed of, the cost of which make np at Test all the 
fot of moder living: and the taxes have nested ten 
fold the price hes doubled of con, "The greater cot of 
Tivng then is otto be wondered at. Most of the doctors 
wore fall beards and Twas greatly worried st my inability 
to grow anything beter than scrubby moustache, was 
no at all rged appearance, aed wth the absence of heir 
‘on my face, unt have pened rather inmate appear 
‘nee compared with my bewhishered and sal 

who I faney, made it fun of me 





at coher, 











THE HOLLOW 


For many years the hallow on King Stet, west of the 
creck, was the sens of great manafacering actiity. Here, 
ter leaving the Hall Works, Me. Wn, Hare nd lange 
trey iron foundry tit in association with Richard Dill, 
tho efterwards went to Chicago, and then forthe rot of 
The tie by himself his lage shop castings of the mast, 
varied chatseer were produced, s0 tat moulders serving 
thei apprenticeship tore were able to underake any clas of 
work that offered, Me Fred Hare who was sociated 
With his father, latery in the management of the shop, 
Teared his rade ete, ad eae 

ater 








dom elon foe mite ne 
her's death, Dickie & Kennedy, the later gradu 
nthe Hall Work, cuted on 1 large borinen in 
‘gricalral implements in «shop dively 











the west of th 
Hate shop, aed were flowed hy another industry on the 
sam site.” On the northside Thos, Dingle built «lange 





premises whete meterial for bis extensive contacting bust 
es was pred. There was al om foundry which 
fas prt of the Dingle et, ed was operated from the 
Have bop 


Perhape the most important of all these indus, an 





ing the most exeaive snes, was the Collard & Seat 






py making all sre of agricultural in 








p 
Were I think, jst wet of the Hare sop where they enried 
tm for anomie of years. After Mr Thomas Dinge's wudden 
“lath the sop rained unoccupied fora time, "Tey were 





mamber of men. ‘Their premises 





‘retually reopened und operated axa canning factory. This 
Ween a very active indy fora umber of oar, giving work 
Toa great numberof girly and, by buying large quantities 
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of corn pens, and tomatoes, os well as beri and fruit of 
A Kinds, was gre ep to the feriers in the surounding 
disc.” Mask Sith, the founder, was 2 welnova and 
‘uch liked tun inthe town, He wat very choefuly ae 
‘ery resoureful in the conduct af his busines. At one time, 
tb doing in the coming bade, be 
cling stock to the merchants who 
Fetiled that lao of pod at xome alight preference. He 
shin placing # age Block of sock in thin wa, at 
‘Srutegic points all over Canada, and so making itt thee 
interest sll his product 





Cmeived the iden of 








Te bolder ofthis stock gt se preference on te exam 
sods parched from the factory, bot no dividend wan eve 
(declared, and T fancy that all te capital diappenred when 


the fectry lowed down, which it Sinally di 





force ost by 
huge amalgamated competion, But everyone liked Mak, 
fd very gn 

‘anced period of fe 








regret was felt a hit deth at « nat ad 


A smb 
of ths once any factory neighbourhood. Some were ven 
tp through death of the owners. Bt every serous 

fio of the highway had elays operated gains ts pope 
Tart asa factory site tat was the annul Aboding of the 
allow in the Int winter ated ering. The foods woul! on 
sme ctor Het & Ive het weal sbmesge he Bower 
tories, destroying large quanites of mercandin, and 
‘aking i impowble ty cary on business, Straightening 
the cote ofthe ersk and tisng the level of th Bridge 
‘nd toed have ade 4 recurrence of these disturbing eo 
Aisione anikely if not impo, but indy bas been 
sien away and wil not Uhely ever return in any volame, 





of caus contributed to gradual abandonment 

















THE DEMILLE COLLEGE, 


AA wo diferent periods two ladies’ colleges wore situated 
at Oshawa and cari on sucotsflly for many years 
though serving the needs of very iferent eases of the 
femmmunity, ‘The earlier of thee was the DeMille College, 
Which cceupind a fine situation on the Base Line, and ie 
‘ver snc known a¢ College Hil, almost the highest point 
the town, The sory ofthe conception, the erection tad the 
carrying on of thir intation Faris ax Lely entertain 





nent any novel, The funder, andthe person who gave 

{hme tothe coal and crested i, was Ret A B, Dele 

1 Methodist clergyman, of not a great deal of education, 

But very ambitions and af rele energy, rather a stot 

ram, pal, with meng allow 

the esehrows so ight as tbe almost fdistinet, and very 
smile 


of era colored hie, 





Tight bine eyea. In advanced mid if, be eu 
Dur Quit, to build and oi 
money and witboat credit, and—mirabiledica—he did it 





Tai’ seminary, witot 





He bad not even the proverbial che ating. His system at 
limos iiculonlyeaty. thas bee sid that be as wi 





fut sney ot credits ute had oe ase hat was to prow 





ery valuable to him inthis undertaking, the course of 
bis ministerial work he had preached in many widely di 
tuibuted places in Ontario ad ew « pest many farmers 
all ever the country, His ft procure was 10 get 140 
hundred certifcater engraved, copiously gilded and with « 
large 

‘This was ata priod when, owing toa lang sttch of good 


wal attached, each of desared vale of $200, 





Ialey harvest the farmers had Begun to have a som of 
money beyond thie neces, As an evidence of thi, rie 


Tues were taking the place of the orginal log oF feame 









































ous, and bight carpets 





nl golden ok faritute,togebee 
tri organs aed eren an ocala plano were making thet 
ssppsrine in te bs rm. Tle this prowxing Bd 
‘comes lr, DeMille, with his wallet Gall of eet 

hich was good for «years board and eda 
Tanded after the exis 

$200 being taken in exchange for this beatiful apeinen of 
the en 


teach of 
when de 
ton of cerlain prio, «vite for 











aves at, You would saturally wonder tat any one 
senld py good ttmey fr the ection of the hile 

a, 
to bine by loc 
7 ngotable paper 
oe which mtd, to 


inven intation that ad at yet oo existe Bat they 





tnd be returned from thee tip, hi 
tnd buggy, ith hs walle ll wih 


tether wih ober factor, sath «bess 












ble are worth remarking oo. In be fs place the farmers, 
os has oun already noted had some 9 





had 
‘cn ied, and there was general desire for betterment 
song them especially among 


‘ofthe gid scquing some of thie “eure” at boarding 





foie prompt of geting more, their standard of ving 








I, ad title ca, we very alliage 

gy and 
Aleservely 205 at that ime, to connect a minister with a 
froked deal wat unthinkable! And lly, th 





rl forthe 





Factor was the high respect eater 





persuasive powers ofthe slistor 


have never brand hat degree of eloquence Me, DeMille 
was edited with inthe palpt but cetaialy whan used in 
Akeserbing the ate 

peraading the relacant farmers 
For this purpose t mot, jodging fom soul, have een 
‘of a very high onder. To the women particulary i was 


rs ofthis eb that was to be and 








at with their anney 


Dud out how alee ll thee new bone al ine froitare 





‘Tur DeMaiz Consce im 





would ke, if the family, especialy the gis, had no advan 
Taper of education and depotent. And 20 with the early 
‘Hfor money came rel it. Anotber fortunate circumstance 
for him was tha being ila clergyman in god sending, be 
ere 
Pt where there was need, On such caso, his elerical 
the cherfl seonpere 
‘of the diner of supper tht followed, to rlarge on the 
‘desirability of edacting gis in an inttation auch a» De 
Mille College, where a fine eigousinfenoe war blended 
with high grade euching to en out he ideal woman, Mean 
Time he hal bought fie crs of Tandon the Base Line, and 
fected a brik building parallel tothe road. The bull 
xomplifcation of Euci’s 
befnition of « ins length withowt’breuh, a. pees 
straight sractre, (wo stories anda Manet ron, 150 fee 
in length, and breadth which allowed fort 
tithe hall bisecting the whole extent fi 
Very anatiratve in appearance, i wa at badly ealeulted 
for purpose 
ew up much of is upline wns hidden. 


was alten seat though the Provisce to peach at 





Aates finished, he never filed, 























Tight came in fon eery side abd tee8 





And here for many years hundreds of gies from he fr 
adultos of Ontario eeeived, all things comidered, 

sod an opporteiy, expecially thove 
‘ming from the more remediate, to improve thelr ma 
hers Of course thete wat always « numberof puple out 
1 hones of comfort and resent, pencpally from the 
towns who belped to aointuin « fair average of culture. 
atthe principal advantages he dieatin came fom the 
teaching wall, This group of teachern noe of whom bad 
‘unveraty dgre, incl 














else many iteligent and rafied 


Women as have ever soe none cat. ewan jut pare 
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fuck that it turd out that way foe they came from di 

parts of the Province, andthe hoa management, which wat 

Mr Delle could have lit knowledge of thes before they 
ngs 











‘The pay of public school teachers, which was the clase 
‘ro wich thew Indien were dew, at that ime ran from 
$800 to 8600 for he highest. This would be the basis on 
hich the DeMille teachers were pid, hue oar of corse 
ring deduce. For thie 


fo iy and they sometimes had to wait, hee devoted women 








ere on duty most of the daylight hours, and see had to 
rercse supervision over the papi in the evening. Many 
‘of them were withthe sch 

their loyalty tothe ination and to the founder was alas 





ding its entire corse, and 


beyond belie Let their stares be Behind the reals poor, 
the use eld, I 

(Of couse some of the teachers of special subjects were on 2 
Aileret basis fom the et. Two ofthe teachers named 
‘Steen, ier think stand ot in my recollection for an 
tir of good breeding and getle manner that seemed 10 
‘ling other. ‘Tomy ind he asecation wih such people 
ws the mrt valtable pat of the course. The school wat 
Tove sarted and ran on an evn Kel for several yeas; Mr 
Delle always referred to te iettuton as the “Callas 
ad the Female teachers as “The Faculty 


rer bea complaint fom one of them 














jet lke 0 tn 
sent. Ie was a great privilege to be present ata menting 
Uf the “Facts” which tok ple inthe assembly 200 he 





Faculty” an the atage, the “Student” iling the suditoram 
‘and being adres hy the President, 1 wll be gathered 
that he bad delusions of grandeue 

Bat after fo years the amounts reais from the first 
i wore exhausted und it became necmsary to again resort 














‘Tue De¥iuus Conse im 





to a new batch of cerifntey, and to get out on new and 
tore remote dirs apd dixpowe of them. This time the 
fing was «Title heir. The farmers vere not s0 prom 
pous, andthe desire for uplift wo 0 evident, andthe old 
Tots an buggy were longer on the road. Bat eno 
‘tsined to adit of leeway, and 0 went on for tne, 
when mother campaign woul have to be insted; each 
Time going Eater ald and ealing for eater effort, Lat 
tery the apetale of thie poy clergyman, in an ample 
frock cot thrown open tn the weather, his silk at pared 
Ick to the Tint, framing hie prepiring face, making his 
vay briskly up the path to the front doo, wat 20 nwel: 
one sight tothe fae that some of them were sepoted 
to have ken refuge in the hay loft ater than be exposed 
to hie soctveeloqueno, 











Mesatime every recurring sition saw the invasion of @ 
fresh horde of hearty young wemen, hungry for eluation 
ind bourses the seney fer whe few be Boe omg 
fet, Jost how long thie romarkable experiment in 
‘ronan might have gone on, before these of card 
‘ame tumbling down, tis ard to say. ‘The lownepeopl hed 
eon appealed 

thet source ood 





responded rather generouly, bat 

pped cee Then soliton 
tame frm a unexpected quarter: othe night of April th, 
196, fe Broke oat and, with the wind blowing sion 3 
tale the whole building was redoced to asker int inered 








time, A imarance was obe of the expenditures 
that dd nt clasoar for immediate performance it had been 
postponed and there was very litle availabe. And the school 
tren neverrebuil 

My profesional asciaion with the nstitation didnot be 
in unlit had been here a mame of years, andthe cream 
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stances that led p tot were etrsing enough to reel. The 
Debllles came herewith rather unorthodox views as tothe 
treatment of the sick, not wie toe held by the school 
of Christian Senso ony. is, DeMille, who controled the 
imei pat af the school acviin, was 1 good executive 





fn a Kind motherly woman, but very atime views, and 
Ih vas gecrlly mcntzod that when she comprened hee 
thin lpn opposition to proposal, that farther dscsion 
es widca, Brea whos coe of to eth 

‘loctor they had ke Josep 

And for many years they were fre frot sexi ills, 
wit ony tiling aliens sich as Mr, DeMille’ domestic 











3 Arimathe, to come by nigh 








Bet at the cad of «severe winter inthe 60" malignant 
scare fever broke ot i the schol, nl one shor ba ded 
‘ter an les of nly 48 hous before dread vg 
‘ance war reals by the complacent principal Terror 
Stickam, beat once sent oat «ured all for modal a 
However dtesifal decors were wo he, they wer a kat 
ental for signing death certian. T responded to the 
fallen found several of the pupils down with the dreadful 
Aiscase, and one of them was the most deeperately sick gir 
that Thad ever son, Her temperstare hovered fr days 
eeneor 104 and 107, and ws only ea 








tothe lower 








figure by ulawet constant immersion in cold wer. The 
‘throat was ewllen ot 19 the angen of the jaw and the 
tonsils and inerthast covered with udity grey pales 


mas. There was no recoaized treatnet for the diese then 
=I doubt if there is now the conditions were staked as 
‘hoy occurred, andthe resourcefulness ofthe man in charge 
was xed to the lini Attacking the skin wo sevesely a it 
lows, the whole burden offs lininaton is throwa a the 
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dogs, exoopt what can be got rid of by stimulating the 
towels to additonal id excretion. Mach of the danger 
result from this over<rowding ofthe kidneys. In this on 
In addition o orto lower the temperatare,rlisce wad 
placed ently on stimulation; stviehni, brandy—anoter 
‘rongold which had o be cased agin! the DeMille pro 
test-and strong coffee, were given frely. But inthe fn 
nays it was the gee contitaton hich enabled her, 
Alter a hard ft, during which she wae several tines a the 
int of death, o slowly win hack to life and helt 











In an effort to confine the pestilence to the narowest ps 
thle renoved ares the pupil who were Fen fom the disease 
‘rere removed int « wing a far as posible from the sick. 
But within fw days thy had all gone to thee homes. Thi 
of course was quite wrong, but at that tine I don't thik 1 
had antorty to forbid its in any case it would have taken 





an armed force to prevent the terrestrichen mothers from 
‘emoving their children frm so dangerous a neighbourhood. 
No oter of the pupil except those originally ticken, com 
traced the dine, end 20 for eT was able to learn no 
ater ese developed from thne tht went home. The par 
eof the child who diod without this being warned, an 
Without a doco being called, took charitable view af the 
taste and did ot take legal proccdings aguas the Col 
lege, a: dey ght easly have dane; and fm hat time, 
Mrs, DeMille never permite linea to beonne serous‘ 
‘out calling & dct, Thankfl forthe excape from wha 
ec almost inevitably second death, tbey accorde me 
‘eater degree of ered than was entirely deervd, which 
1 did no estate to accept, «stl again the occasions 
‘when in our proton we deserve eet and dont gt. 1 
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have writen sett lnghily about this ca, beaut it 
Ia stood out ivy in my memory and because this gener 
tion may, thanks to advanoes ia medicine, never see anather 
fae lik tT remained in charge of th health af the col 


lege othe end 











BISHOP BETHUNE COLLEGE 


My impression is that the fiat propos to establish a 
Iadie? school in the ol ibe homie came feom Rev, Bf. 
Middleton, ‘This hous, on of the move Beautiful in Ontario 
at that time, was Tor sale ata ridiesoualy low pees, end 
there seemed to beat opening for such an ination that 
‘would provide ll the advantages of ity boarding schol 
it ower co. Asulnrition lst was opened and many 
‘ofthe teractions suburb sams eunning from $25, 
‘up $100, I rather think that Me. Middleton raised some 
tone inthe Old Country, whsther by correspondence oF by 
perwoal appeal am not sre. Kt war at fest run, Think, 
by commie ofthe sacKholders, and was for 3 tne under 
the charge of Mis, Comal, of Kington, = very capable 
woman who hd conducted school of her own in her home 





i tovk only short ime to demonstrate that «be sytem 
‘of management had been adopted; that such on iastaton, 
to be autessful a to be cased on by its owners. And 
fo the propesty was sold to the corporation of the Sisters 
OF St John the Divine who stalfed ist ft from tee wn 
Society largely. This of couse effected large sving at 
fnce, At the ead of this Sisterhood eas Tady of 
‘sua nelle and capaci. She was known as the Rev 
trend Mother in the convent and was a member af Cana 
Sian fanly of isinetion, closely aiited withthe Ang 
fan Church, Tateligent a se ws, she had no aso 
to her limitation, and whenever abe was confronted with 2 
problem calling for busines acumen and experience, sho 
hully sought the advin of one or ot of rome clever 
ten who were hor fsa, After acing the property 
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here in connection with which she had seen a giod deal 
of Mr. A. Hinds he formed high timate of is boinc 
ineligenoe and froqunty connate him about mater on 
ected wth he schol, 


Sinter Margaret, «low voiced, ssatly women, who was 
among the ff ot the Bet of the shes fn charge, wan 
from Montreal where ber family were well known, At a 
result «reat many ils from good families in hat ety 
were amas the elt pupil, snd helped to give an ie 
GT dition t the school which it maitaned to the last 
‘he well as intuting the sisterhood, the Reverend Mother 
Tater peed the Hopital of St Zohn the Divine, which 
Is born s valble addition to the Hospital” group 
in Toronto, Being exclusively for women and more 
partially for surgical cies, St. John's has en a 
real favorite wih surgeons, sine it opening, and i ge 
rally fall, Armong « number of ficient sintersin-charge, 
Iho were there daring ty asacation wih the schoo, Sister 
Else always sands ou in my seolleton a one poclisthy 
‘qualified for such postion, Rater bevily bul wi a 





rod kindly fo, adjust a mupicion of Ih in ber agree 
able cultured voce she secmed well ited by nate fora 
‘ympatbtie understanding of young is mentality. She 
tres present during the prio of the war, and of the dread 
pldenie of ialenan tht followed it fom which the Col 
Tees though having many serioany il, xcaped witout any 
fatale. Not long ater this epidemic, my sxoiation with 
the soo! as medal tenant, which had commenced with 








its inception came to a end. Daring that long period I had 
‘ome at thee dacor into intimate elation wth many of 
the students, and some of the teachers, and hed formed 











Brstor Bernene Cour 9 








seme friendships, ipsa inthe earler days, a few of 
which—very few, ala! —stl remain, 


"The closing of this exellent inition has Been a mater 
of sincere eget tothe older cizens and few of us pase 
the empty building and vacant grounds witout 2 igh of 
regret. A number of exes were responsible for the fal 
‘losing of the echo, Chief of thee, undoubtedly, was the 
Tinccil crash that overtook an anespecing wot in the 
idle of their pleasure seking, and which persisted 50 
Tong. geting each yenr worse, But there wre oer causes, 
‘more cntllaley and eriginating much earier. Other 
‘Choolssimilatly conmitted came thtoagh the storm, not 
Uhura il ble oexery on 


The events are to recent to permit of perfectly frank 
analysis of the situation, but some things have been of 
feneral Knowledge, and there ix no reason why they may 
fot be refered to. Some years back it had been decided 
{moter of policy to replae the sisters who were all 
fetsned as teucers with instars qualified to each in the 
Pablic and High School of the Province. Im pursuance of 
this poly, several teachers were brought out (om England 
‘Some of these were soon occupying director positions, and 
under thie supersison for sone yen the school gained 
Jn numbers and tepuaton, Alter period of successful 
tneaton, diferenes of opinion in the matter of school 
pli arose between the business executive and these teachers 
ud apparently net being asscptibe of fied etement, 
these Iter withdrew from the teching sal of the school, 
fd immediatly established themselves in a nearby own, 
taking with them a namber of the senor pupils, who no 
‘doubt hougit that thei chanoe of matrcaating would be 
Drejudiced by «change of teacher at thet moment, With 
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inquiring too curiouny et the moral etic of this incident, 
there was an real «Tom of pupils end of repsaton to 
ur school, the poblic having came to believe that th re 
trig teachers hed ben the cdeational backbone of the 
inntttion, And even the importation of an Eaglshvoman 
of fine reputation and extremely engaging manners to serve 
te principal, did not stem the tide, for by this ine the 
Aepression was in full fow. Tt only needed an iladvsed 
‘tchae of rel elas, for which, wt trapired, there was 
0 bed, to complete the rn. And va went the any really 
refining instationl inlaence ouside the churches which 
the town ever posed, and the worth of which was nt 
sera appesatd until it was lost 











WHAT DAN MeCARTY TOLD ME. 


In guheting reminisces of the carly families here 
‘one ofthe Hest ad mont reliable sources was old Dan Me: 
arty, of whom we Inve spoken in another comneton. He 
tamne from the South of Ireland witha group who had been 
tenants of the Warren family, or perhaps just neighbours, 
fn the Od Landy and who were double iafunoo! by this 
in making Osha their bose athe New World. Dao seme 
to have attached himself to ths family fom the fit and 
to Inve remained with them i some 











city or eer for 
‘mow af his life, For «lag tne be was i the persosl 
fervie of Mr, Warn, looking afte the horses and acting 
fs enuchman. In the later capacity be took a minor put 
in the enactment of «rome episode of that period 


Mrz Werren had lange family, the women of which, at 
any ate, were forthe most part dstinaly handsome. Tt i 
ti imereting coinidence that the cariot family to live 
tm the Parkwood sie ad the Inet should have ed his 
‘hareterae of female polite in oommon. Mr. War 
fen wns very autocratic inthe coir of the family, expecially 
the gir, The boys gt from under prety early, and were 
rather a wild lt He was very etal of any young men 
tho frequented the house, expecially thee tetons be 
Come at all marked, One of the young ladies Iecame en 
fnge to a gentleman of good Wish birth, but Mr. Warren 
Tages but relly it wat beloved, bncause be was not well 
bjeed to hin, cstenibly on account of some diflerence 
‘Of Convinced bat he would ot change ie iad the yous 
Soup eloped. “And oar,” sid Dan, “when the Squire 
Tear the news bis face wet white. “Pu the ponies oth 
Tight warone be si himself geting in with a gun, ‘and 
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Arve lke bell? and we did, and if we bad caught up with 
‘he I think he would have let him have it bot what with 
the long set they had, and the bad roade—it ook fie bars 
and more to make Toronlo—it wa allover long before we 
ft there.” And the Squté, oa whom the lang rough ride 
Fad, no doubt, had sedentary effec, reali that what 
can't be cuted must be put p with pave in and soon he 
tnd his sonia were good rend, 





There wil ill perhaps be some old resents who wil 
recogeian inthis “Lochinvar” hero gentleman who was for 
‘many years an oattanding ciien and ficient magia 

Avuther of the Warren girls male what atthe ime was 
looked pon as a romantic marsige, AL the time when 
the Warren mille were the source of smo all the business 
tivity of the town, a Me. Skae carried on a ltge general 
‘ore at the intersection of the main sets, He must have 
done most ofthe busines ofthe neighbourhood, fr the vi 
lage was long known ax “Skacs commer.” One of it sone 
wes familiarly own ae “Johnnie Sk,” name tat was to 
hve am important significance sn the far asta ining 
camp of Californie and Nev No hint ofthis however 
var dicernble in the carefree, fresh colored lad. who 
Sometimes helped in the store, where he woul havea hance 
of ecasonally seeing the beaatifal Mie Warten, with whom 
he Ind fallen beadoverboels in lve, Very Hable was 
Johnnie all trough his lite, and it ie quite conceivable that 
in the alaence of more exalted suitors, the lady may have 
‘atertaned tenderer for so ateutve a oy, Bt in 
felaive sation in ie twas very lnprbable that anything 
trou come of iS peta in expr he went away and 
tt trampire, except on one bref ecasion, pve to etary, 


And now, f 





some yeu the records of his life ate not 
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w bad become an adept in pace of the new 
"tof telogaaphing and he wa Kaowa oe doing this work 
fn towns like Landon, Chatham, and Windsor, and be may 
ot inprobubly have drifted over to Detroit, Int i some 
ec plate i sid 0 have picked ap by car menage 


fing over the wire which eat him to New York i a barry 








"oon ater to the Pecife east where he remsined = 
umber of years. Thi wa the period of development of the 
Comstock Lado the largest mass of silver ore i the worl, 
from which more than $200,000000 hes been extracted, 
snd which was making grat foram for Mackay, O'Brien 
snd onde of etre an wth thi erowd Skae found him 

ined om eel tee of opportunity. And then, 

















Fangs be + bck in Ono again 
Conucting & whilwind courtship and mariage campaign. 





ned aparently of boundlews wealth, ther elaive pos 

tion eo fr as money wet were reversed the Wareen forte 

dM wae rather singular that 

ro attractive ail ehoul have reine co long wamarid, 

lif of sme of the romantically iene 

hat se fad waited for hi At any rete they were marie, 
‘nd went off to San Francis, whete fo 
formed part of a gay 

country bas eve witnessed 


leaving comple dinppon 











ving color to th 





tome years they 
At sy beste, «society athe 





too curealy 


for thaw that fol that way, it would be safer to a 








to what fat held in soe for hepa, united under, appar 
cat, sock happy auopces, I have a vivid recollection of 

er ma 
Flag, coming down the steps ofthe old Presbyterian Church 
Whither she had gone douitles out of compliment to bet 


eing this lady nos, probably about te tine 
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Sanee, who was with her. She had on a sare cost or cloak 

dark eyen, Her ex: 
reson was proud, otto say didainfuly one that would 
ave tnade a pero wih an inferiority 





vehi Bit wp ber bree Beaty a 








comfortable while in her sce 


Th ie old age, Dam looked after my horsey and many a 
summer moring have Isat on the platform of the well 
while he rubbol the horse down, and ltenod this tree 
ff “les veox tnpe.” und the old people, of hig Faber 
Prouls, «man of alnet 





rows ator and git the fis 
riot to be regulary stationed ere; of handsome Faber 
Ss 





der wove pastrte alt of Protestant gre attended 
the servis ofthe church om the bill of Patrick Wall, who 
ed the big coperage, and ad the petty daughters, at 





‘howe bome the priests always fund a warm weleome, At 
that time according to Dan there wae quite an intimacy 
henween the elucnted gis of the diferent religions. Likely 
there were not enough of any one to forma group. I ie 
1 ply the condition could aot have persisted 





Den lived in fame house a the west end of Bond Stet 

car the mill where be bad worked mos fis Lie.” Shorty 
‘ter coming here to practice, [wus elle over to sen hie 
wife, «big woman, who had fallen down from the stable 
lot, where ae had heen gathering ep, to the for Below, 
Dreaking her lg elow te ke, It was a serious fracture, 
the ends of the braten bones forcing themselves though the 
in, witk the dint of the Bact entering the wound, thas 
‘making infedion almost unavoidable, The howe bad low 
ccllngs and narrow doorways, and the problem of geting 





Ter into tat ence osu 





ss It was Binally soled by 
taking oat a window frame, placing her on a wide plan 
td posing he through the aperture thus made. And bere 
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Waar 














for four mont she ly on «fester bed, which she could 
or be idee fo pat wih, wih the mort inexperienced and 
sanitary nursing, and ander coins which modern su 
levy would have shuddered st, and foar months afte leasing 
fer bot she cold wal wtboat can, Timping to be sure, 
Int wth sound leg under her. Truly our forefathers bad 
wonderfal contution, During, ber convalescence ther 
Wes a great deal of nition st the ste of the wound and 
Witch hal was pressed to rliewe i.» Some time afer, 





irs Akinsony the druggist called me up to say that my 
Posict was uring pint week of ths Uoctare, Tt wan 
‘uring one of tare short potion periods which occured 
St imerala efor the final closing of the bars. Liquor 
seas bard to gets and there was at of aleool i all the 
Tinctures, Tt locked as if somebody wos drinking he in 
tment, thinking perhaps that might be as good forthe 
imide asthe ou. A dram of Te. Asafotida was add 
tothe next bot whieh proved so eiacious tat no more 
wes needed 




















[MORE CHARACTER SKETCHES 


Stoves Trew 





el Trewin did lange dy gunds busines ina tore 
which he owned and ‘which is now the west bal 





the 
Dominion Bank. He alo owed s sor, perhaps to, facing 
‘on Sincos Steet, ‘Thin wan valutlepropety, ae i Ue 
‘tate could have hang om 1 i for afew sears hry would 
Ive realized mach more for it than they did. Mes Trewin 
lived ina goed looking house onthe sit hat is now ceed 
by the Collegiate Insta. He had nce family of yo 
prople, incudng seveea quite atractive girls, It will be 
fathered that be 

through foreclosure of 








favored the spindle side in our town 





1 came into BM, Trewin poussion, 
rigage. Being strict Method 
he di not fel confortable holding thn Kind of property, 





so tha en elle Methodist, but evidently not 





Ios a coe, Alderman Boston of Toronto 





arom of uss in that city forthe hotel, es fier etisying 
mel hat they were all 





od, woeped the offer pomp 
But when the Iga formalities | 
he went up ocr the rent 


‘he supposed enats having evidently ben given noni 





ring been compli with, 





found the houses all my, 


rent gratis to give an appearance of eccupaney while the 
‘le was peng. I was believed tat Mr Trewin felt more 
Iortifeation over being done in a Iusneas deal than over 
the los ofthe mney, eopecally ox Boutend made no scret 
of the nefarious taneacton among the church people, who 
ad 19 relate, nemed more amined than hori 








Tea Haus 
Among the well known faces on ur streets inthe 0's" 
was tht of lea Hall, fet thre, and weighing 300 pound 
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He was «notable fgure. He ran poker toom above Jim 
Mackie’ grocery, eat of the Four Comers Anything cn 
rete with poker semed to Gnd « congenial sting sny- 
‘where neat tba grocery stare. There was always crackers 
and cheese to he bad, of a can of salmon, oF the Like and 
to very close account Lept of i. T reall a god story in 
this conection, The Inte Me. Hinde was coming out of 20 
ce the same lor, hen he noticed young farmer 
trying Hall's door, which was locked. He asked Hinde if 
be Knew where Ix wan. “I think he has gone to dinner bat 
1F you wll shove your money nde the door he will Gd 
it when he comes ck” wa the reply 


Hall was a very bright man, and many amusing stores 
weze tld of him. Tt had bee the est of tel keepers 
from early days, when asked for whisky, to st down the 
Tote and an ordinary water tumbler, fom which the ax: 
tomer helped himself. "The prcioe was so mach abuued 
that the modern easton of using «mall whisky glam be 
ane the rule. The Bt tine auch glam wa offered to 
Tra he gazed at it contemplatvely, and rather say 
Mie” he wad adrening the hotel keeper, "You at a 
veays complaining about your slomach; you are all wrong, 
5s a mean art thas the ator with yu.” 


As young man he was member of « temperance lage 
inthe evuntry. Reports began to get around that Broke 

Hall was not adhering strict temperance practice, It wat 
decided to send an investigating commits to interview him. 
‘Thay arrive early inthe morning and found him aloe on 
the stay he had jst come in, They told him of the i 
{usous rmos tha had came the oars of th le. Ta 
asco confused and stupted by their unexpeed pearance 
and ikely by oer causes, that he gaol wide eyed at them 
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and didnt cay a word, Se the ommitee, some of whom 
sre gil, ered that Bro. Hal was 6 amazed and sup 
Tied hy the unfaieaceuatons, that be was stack dumb. So 
‘the charges were withdrawn, Feeling that perhaps he might 
tot be so ueky on another ocasion be abo after with 
Aro from the lodge. 





One peranal recollection I have of Ira Hall will serve 
to show a very kindly side to in character, and bis ability 
‘ven to appreciate» conton even when anexpetdly 





presented to im. Returning from a tdiows cme Tate one 
el, o early inthe morning feling, and Tam mre, Joking 
tery tte Tenotantred Hall wanding i his 
‘dowd up for the night. “Hell, Do," he sid, “You don't 
Took upto such prety hard fe, eh?” AC the same time 
shoving bunch of toes into my and, he nights taking, 
“doubt, “Give me edt for thet when you get home.” 
“Times were hard When ae they not? The money was 
coving tes and the inogularity of the proceeding di nt 








ror me at all. 1 aorepted wilh thanks. It seemed lke 
manna from heaven. I remerber well hi brad smile a8 
Tucked the money into my poke 

His death was quite unui He ad been il with 
reutnoni and was ordered aside pwd 
be remembered, acre in two parts the Best dsolved in 


hich, i ill 





alfa tumbler of wate, and the second added » moment 
Before taking. In this cae they were pat in together, the 
lstention taking place within te stomach and erowding the 
heart, weakened by illness, to « point wher collapsed. 
Won Hane 
Win Hare was wel own and highly respect 





here a generation ago. He carried on a grey fom molding 
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hop just west ofthe bridge on King Stet, The business 
tery manafactaringtove, wnat wali the busines of a 
tramp steamer ving no regular ached bat picking up a 
arg wherever itofere, Most of the big manufaceing 
‘hop did their ow molding although many did not, ands 
tear from thee lot that the independent shops, ke Mr 
Hare's drew thie chi eupport together with ceasional jabs 


‘OF ths kind, and there were wsally one oF two in 








from onttde. At hat time these ures wee quite rien 
for at leat one sop bere and Me. Have carted on an ex 
teasve busier. Sloe then, cing to changes in Sadia 
methods of prodacion, oer materials have taken the pace 
‘of grey ion andthe sbops Bae largely disappeared. Me 
Hare was aweful member ofthe comnell whee hi oad bus 
es some was much prised, Dr. Hare, of Chicago, wher 
Ie bas attained distinction as «dental exper, and Fred Hate, 
our genial Town Clerk were hi na, ARer serving many 
peat ay eldermun he was led mayor in 1902, 
Mone Fresca 
g the far Gabon emory’s screen sme become 
Tile hasy with ines only afew remain vivid ad sharply 
‘ef. 1 dot think any one who knew Mike Finnigan 
imately would be likely to forget hin, 

be kept the American Hotel where the Marin Theatre now 
stands and was generally allowed to kee at well conducted 
an a orderly hotel as any inthe Province His caters 
‘numbered many farmers and eamster, the later numerous 











dy in those day coming iat he ond of thee day's work 
few stores withthe 





rls o wo of eer and awe 


landlady and thes home for welzome ret after a tiing 
day. For some mysterious reason, when the tine came for a 
reludion ofthe munber of Bren, Mike, in spite of is 
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ood reputation, was the Gt to be cutoff through some 
feenliy slow te emir of bed corn td et eneing 
‘ough to thetavelling pubic. The rath was tht the travel 
ling public were very well looked after by four large hotels 
hat this otl war admirably ling the demand for small 
cently run howseeatering tothe townepoople and. the 
neighbouring country. twas by such tupid enacments tht 
‘rhat might have been an ficient Hoe spsem ws destroy. 
‘Quite an uaa! character vat Bike, pomeasiog dal 
Pesonaly ance some than any others I bave counter 
{Toth fequetes of his hotel be wan monly «quiets 
to sty morte man, eicee in hia buiaes (he some 
the most deltable “hot Ire hat ever was) but ot gives 
to tlk or goanp, or quick to make mew friends, The man 
‘on the street new bist as a sporting man who had been 
‘resent at all the great prize Gihts of his tse, even hen 
they wok place ata great ditance, and they knew thet he 
sears famous breeder of Sighting covks und tht thei progeny 
veas eagerly sought by “Taney” allover the continent. And 
they knew tat if there wa a min pled of in the neigh 
oushood Mike wan pretty sure to have had « hand in i 
In hie youth, at any tae, he was etered «goed Bghtng 
san, ho could look after hel na oe 





But there was side to Mike entirely aosupeted by his 
every day associa, s0 different hat tight have belonged 
1o- diferet person. Forth man, who was quite at hone 
sth the tough erowd a cocking main or withthe ringide 
soup aa pia fight, bad an intimate owed and aman 
Aequnintance with the bet English Hight trate and would 
discus it and quite from it with Hkeminded frien for 
tm bour ata ine. He know and loved muse sod sical 
compotion and could be moved to tears by is masterly 
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19 
reodition. Ae young mun be bad a sweet voice and sang 
Itish and Sete ballads ete 


His fe was fall of sdventae. As young man be rin 
tsmny fr home end calited inthe Amesiean army a 8 
drummer boy, verving throwgh th 





Tas few eonth of the 
tir wary aod at is emcoston went Wet with his division 
tw Fort Leavenworth, where be saw some Tian fehting 
with Guster and the rest, When inthe mond is talk about 
that period of his life was very entertaining 


Ww. Penzow 


Win Pelow, « member ofthe hardware frm of Pelow 
£ Wallon, was & ell known zen in the pot Confederation 
period, and bad an intereting carer. Sturting a ns 

Sully encountered with + length of stove pipe on hic 
‘houlder, be opened «saa shop to carry om his trade in 
te by dint f far work and ston action to busines, 
he found himself » partner inthe Ingest hardwere shop in 
the town, Tn connection with tha he hen large quantity 
‘of the prodets ofthe Codadal Sythe Shop and was broght 
Into ita relation with ite President Me. Whiting. Pel 
Tow hed naturally an agreeable manner, and bad soquined by 
etermined effort and through association with educted 
prone, a very good flow of language, Mr. Whiting bad 
at this ime bult up «large wade in Great Britain as wel 
‘ein France and Germany, and be was Joking around for 
1 good man t lok after i for him. He bad own advised 
te engtge tn English bosnces men ith some knowledge of 
continental tade, Mr. Whiting, however, alwaye preferred 
to entrust hie affues to sme ce he knew, ad eng i 
prved hy Pellow’s manners and business ability, he offered 
Fin the position, with « goed salary which was to be i 
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enue atthe business gr, The offer was very fateing 
td was atone ace 


Liverpool wa at tht time, even more than ow, the chief 
lison port fr tude between England and be colonies, and 
here Me. Pell was euablshel within = fow months. A 
recsving warchouse and fies were scoured, and here for 
tnavy years Me, Pellow conducted the whole overen trade 
ofthe Calardale shops which in «few year stained Yo 
Taree proportions, He identified hinwelf with the vi Ke 
ofthe City wae highly regarded his fllow merchants and 
oa his eitement atthe ed of «log peed, received frm 
Shem a susatal token of their appreciation. Quite @ 
"Whitington 








E>, Howxine 


din Hawking, who raced ello in the sane shop, 
wih several itervening is emernbered an honorable bs. 
tes man, and ane who wa very good tothe poor. He swell 
‘emembered by the Oshawa Hospital fra husdsome donation 


Toft that eto, 





Tur Comcens 


The Cawherspresant the 
leat in Canadeof « lange family carying on for thee 





erations i ane line of usin busines that hap ab 
ferbedalimatcrery male inthe connection, ‘The founder of 
the family came to Canada in 18S, with a Large grows 
{amily of tele children, ard took tp his residence in How 





tmanvlle, where, ming from Devonshire ashe did, he mut 
ave found hime very much at howe, among the lng 
esto England population that were setled around tht 
place. He remained thre the est of his if and embarked 


{nbc butcher busines. This busine ha boon cated on 
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ver since and has een the Large and most enterprising 
‘hop the town in that Hine. John, the eee son, ealed 
‘fer his father, arsed shortly after coming out, aod a: 
Int at once set out on travellet hide took inn 10 8 
‘numberof places in the United States and Canada, ad Gnaly 
Tuned ie in Osha, whee he exablised a bein, nd 
remained the rt of his lif Job's wife was of Tesh 
Grgin ander appearanot let enor to the belie that many 
Gf the darkbared and daskayed Irish women of to-day ae 
‘descended fom the Spanish tall, wrecked on the Ish 
fot afer the Armada, She hed large dark yer, and must, 
te yoang woman, have boon aikingly handsome. She was 
to doubt respon to ome degre forthe atractve appear. 
‘noe of many of ber children und grandchildren. Emmsnel 
Cowher, « younger brother after « couse of life not die 
similar shat of John, ike hin sted in Business in Onb 
fn, remaining hee the ret of his life. Another branch of 
the family settled in Port Perry, and have, I understand, 
een sucetnful, So tat with some of this family in each 











of thwe neighbouring tows, all careying on Ue butcher 
bovine in» large way, ad fr so many years the Sflence 
they exert on that Wade mui have Been very portant 
Je is rather remarkable that the shope owned snd operat 
ty members ‘of this farally ase aint the nly ote of the 
old guard to have stoonstlly reid the devastating on 
aug ofthe cain store menace 


Arthur Farol, wha kept a boot apd soe shop in the 
‘Wien block fr many yous, was totally unlike any aber of 
thet numerous conection inthe viiny. This wat due to 

ils were al of Ya origin, 
Bat ie moor wae pare Ish member ofa bighly respected 
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Lindsey Family, and Arthur had inherited his features and 
his disposition from the apne side, very good looking with 
large dark eyee and dark aie, He leaned the psnting 
Sasnes withthe Joseph Hall works; but very eat he wat 
‘atin California weking gold. Hie talk abou this period 
‘of ie life won very enertinng, and. quite reminicnt of 
Beet Harte andthe “Torty nines” He was very wit, bad 
ead widely and tal i hin tay ime was enjoyable 
His eldest soe, who was ponreed of many of hie bara 
tersioy died st an early age afer giving promise of a 
tellin cater in medion 
CA. Jones 

A. Jones practied Iw here for generation, and eft 
Inhind im, bsides a large family, the enviable reputation 
st being «layer who kept clients out of law. A thorn 
ly trustworthy man, be was not aggresive, and was bear 
aw ar sane adviser in domes alain, wt own in 
England a® a family lawyer, shin a2 © contender in the 
‘oars. In his earl pact of la be went through «pei 
fof great mental distress through his having been prter of 
Ralt. MeGee, who wat convicted of sing trst fund for 
is cn neva It wee 2 goat tlt tthe etic i 
thick Me Jones was held by is fellow etizens thet during 
the werimonions dicusions tht fllowed the diclonures 
he was eatiely frved_ hy them from any participation 
inthe ocurences, and ae able to exery om his practice 
withost any evidenoe of Tse of confidence on the part of 
the public. It was, aeverteen, atime of great wory. A 
very companionable men with gneally «goa try to tell 
to-an appreciative listener an cnmivorows reader, partic 
laely of the bt Visoran light Iiterature, he had babi 
of reading late Sato the night, which enabled him to keep 
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rote nextly abreast ofthe outpt thin was posible 10 the 
verge reader. He was familar gure on King Stet, 
talking westward nthe Isto afteron, « big bundle of 
Tending mater under his arn stick eroked at his elbow. 
bis spre igure held er, suggesting = miliary taining 
pan of which had cone to him from his forcbar,two of 
thom ad commanded Highland regiments dering the 
apes war. 





Tae Quits 
‘The Quigys were « numerous and well known faraily in 
the early days. The most disingaihed member of this 
family, aod incidentally, the mot disingsined pron to 
thom Orhava could ly sy clin, wan Atebiaop Quily, 
[F Chicago, whowe patents made their home her. AUSowgh 
hot actualy born here te eminent plate spent mich of 
his boyhood in the town, and same of his pleats co 
le found here aml not very langage. Male Quel, 
fn uncle ofthe foregoing, was of «somewhat wnusual type 
With dk strong face, rather sen, ot very communicative, 
be was quite force inthe anneal affairs of his tine 
He wes «carpenter and joiner, building howeey making and 








repairing furniture Inthe municipal records that have been 
reer his ne appear flan and his 

avid weight Lately be ered building neat where 
the Mindell drugstore now is and here for tany yeas 
oduct rspestable avers, the bet in the town 





Another rach of this family ive om mall farm aero 
the creek. There was large Family of boys, tong hasky 
fellows, always ready fora tow, especialy if poities or 
religion was in diste, Aboot thi ime there were many 
Orangemen sted through the neighbourhood, bolding very 
pposte views from the Quglys and when thee factone 
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‘met inthe town on a Saturday night there was sure to be 
“wigs on the green” on Sunday morning, But the most 
interesting person in tht family was the moter. A foe 
pecimen ofthe poner women who faced hardships inst 
ting the coasts, abe bad brought up a large Self 
Ieatby children. ‘She had arty contempt for the vanities 
ofthe modern woman, spoke sathngly of thir sft under 





wear their Fil nighgowns and their tootbroshes. Te 
"ppalling to think what she would have said ofthe Tiptic 
forthe permanent wave. Her vice was smoath aed expcially 
to strangers even mil, and it was « pleasuce to have ber 
tell f the early day, ear ber disappvvl fthe modern 
She ruled the faniy with fs not to sty 4 ser band, 
from “Many” dowe tothe youngest cil, even er hashand 
standing in awe of he 


Was, Keno, 


Won. Keddie was a worthy cities 





ofthe last generation 

ed characteristic was avery kind face, 

which wa not belied by bis rel disposition. A Seot by birth, 

te muat have come to Canada wile young, for we Bind him 

‘arying on a sucomaful barns and tery busines Very 

fas. Marzyng into one ofthe pioneer familie, be soon 
i hin 


His best remem 











el withthe Methodist Church a which he was a 





incat member and fice bolder until his deat. He 
ray likely have combined «lite facing with his lather 
Isines for his house was on th oter margin of the own 
Gre were considered very brave who would wal home rma 
the Keddie after dash and there was large pez of ground 
shout tHe had large fail of whom several served on 





ur teaching staf for any pent Iti intertng to reflet 
‘hat this ulin ehade of the lst generation is 
roped quarter ofthe tw 














Mont Guanacren Si 1 











x, Canon 
“Faery” Carmel, as he was faniialyBoowe, sas Town 
Clerk of Oshawa for 4 long pesodhofore i attained the 
Aigity of = town, and for a abort time after. A bright, 
fete may howe thoughts came 1 fst that thee trance 
ometimes became choked, bat Fall of energy and Kinlines. 
He cared ono lrge baking and enfoctonary business and 
aioe large family of whom Win Carvel og ascii 
Bank, and H.T Carell, until recently 

Ue of ur leading ities, wl be well remembered 


ith the Doin 





CW. Set 
(CW, Smith, of “Canada West” 28 he wan often called, 


was another Tow Clesk of tha period, He was a "re 








Imitance” mar aad most have come fom decent forebears, 
Hs mothers who he eer wn alot ceutenarian, used 
to write him leters hat liked like copperplate. He was 
Trchlor and gave mon delightful diese to which it was a 
Privilege to be invited and which he cooked himelt. Rat 
Tier he got maid and tere were no more dinners. The 





























"THE COMING OF THE MOTOR 


The replacement ofthe horse-drawn vehicle by the ator 
ar, wih ll hat this implies, asthe most flat actor 
Jn the great change that have overtaken society in thew ate 
days, end 3 ie oly one like the writer who hae Hived in 
lath periods that can appesate how great the change has 
Ine. From the tne the cold weather stared nthe fall 
tnt the roads dried up ia the Ite spring the driving wa 
acept for uncertain intervals of sleighing over fren, very 
‘ough ronds, or tough md, aflen deep” And even if there 
teas sighing. the going was often very poor. If there had 
Then heey fall the roads were apt to he blocked, ad the 
tele forced into the Sel hy the simple proses of taking 
Alona seton of the rail fence. Or if ths cold be voided, 
you were very apt to encounter long srt of what were 
now at “pitch holes” an invention of the Devil bing 
Aleep excavations, a few fest part, gouged out by “bole 
legis” imo which you plunged at intreale of aboat « 
‘inte, and from which You emerged ith the conviction 
That your back was dislocated. I the horee was tall igh 
spied, the impingement of the eter again bis legs would 
often cause him to Lik the duchoard,pothape smash i, « 
hy no means infrequent cccursene, The rcallodion af 
these miserable experince is very vivid with me as be 
longing 1 poten mach affected by them, 

















Prabubly no class has benefited moe by the change from 
snimal to motor transportation than the country or village 
ocr ad the sal twa practioner wa 








fen at 2 greater 
‘baadvantage then the doctor whowe practice lay ene in 
the evuntry. The later wth hiatal of thee ot four horses 
was compelled to kep full tne man who usually slept on 
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the premises, and was wala a ll tines for harnessing 
‘snd unbaroesing. “The village doctor, keeping oly one oF 
to animale, had sally only «par tine man, and bad to 
do the night workin the table ie And mighty Bnagroe 
thle work it was, expecially inthe witer. From the moment 
wen inthe eure of harneing, you ted to free the cold 
Bit in bis reluctant mouth, atl sme hour ate, when wth 
half frozen fingers you unbuckled the harness end bedded 
him down forthe nigh, and, if mot oo oleepy, waited upto 
tive hm drink al withthe dim ight of en oil lamp, each 
Pinte held ite poclia misery, From ach condition, even 
{he perfect matory of thw early days, with poor speings 
that seme to bed like chese (one nover had the eae 
intact at the same moment), oor lights that necessitated stop 
Ping every time they wer lity cranking the ear every time 
You sare; andthe dreadful roads of those days even with 
{Ulthve drawbacks and many ober, the change semed ke 
1 deliveran from slavery. Bat at times the dificaies 
fecmed inrurmountable, aed the worst was the poor quality 
(of the ier albough the wretched sprigs ran tee 4 close 
cond. One batch would be good and the nex very bad 
‘ne factory would prodor good tes fra whole season, end 
the moore would fel tht his ire troubles were overs but 
the mext year they would fall downs but there was always 








Higiland Cresk witht changing geste the owner was clatod 
“and woukd font about it, The hil onthe Base Lin to the 
oe 0 negated many 








the miles of fie pated roads which are now all about at 
in every dietion 








cour 


‘The game of golf has ha rather onasul history, Origin 
sing, least Sin modern times, in Seon, it as que 
wneraly played in the period of the latter Start Kings. 
Samet 1 a€ England was very fond of the game. Wi the 
Wretched equipment ofthat period i na wonder tel into 
partial deuetide although never entirely abandoned. Abost 
the middle of the lt cenary the English became forthe 
fit ime intersted, ane cla were formed in many ples, 
sand from ten onthe popularity of the game advan by 
leaps and Bounds, The writer remetaers as «yout esing 








ren playing on the bard std ear Dundee, when the tide 
was oul. AL that tine he had never Herd of the game, 
Ting from Canada, Ye within a generation it was being 
played all oer the word, and 20 poplar hae i become that 
tuned of millon of money are invested in ground ane 
tlubouses om ths continent. And there ie hardly town 
Of any sn hat not ink of some sor operation. 


1 hae profoundly eee the lives of the middle and 
spper clas, and the clubhouse hes become the ene of 
tot of the socal atte, more expecially in 

ommaniten. On the whol, iafuence must be eparded 








he otal 





being very beneficial; many men whose lives had been 
formerly rather drab, found « ne interest tht drew them 

othe fren alr and sumaine, day aier day, 
lh ther fellows and furisbed an inechnntble subject of 
‘versation und dsction to many who woukl eye ether 
tr had very Title to tale about, 





ut for hus int 


‘And women have benefited inal the ditetons india 
‘as mach ax men. Young women and girls have acquired « 
‘ee, apd pit expanding the chest ad giving them «poi 











cour 2m 





that ws not mich in evidence Formerly very diferent rom 
the geek rather enncing walk tht was thought proper in 
the Is generation. And sino calling, even 0a newcomers, 
is mo mare dane, the socal functions at the golf club house 
prewnt aout the only appxtnity rangers have of meeting 
the twnepeople And elerly woren, who wed oaly to be 
‘met with at eburch or market, or presiding at the tea table 
tov ae found in imate soca 





rth the younger crowd, 
than whom they often play a beter game and exjying the 
faneual pleasure of having tei opinions on golf mates 
espetlly seed 





The gume of golf was played in Ons tlt tn yearn 
before it was taken up by any ober twa of is sie in On 
taros ames Proven, Stan of considerable itll 
fence ad enerpie, oughta knowlege of the gum from 
Fis native Indy aad managed to enthuse a numberof it 
sents 0 





int that soney was fortoming, and 
1 playing field secured on Patk Road, south of Jones’ Cor 
ners «former toting park Hete sal club house 
Bail, and the game played for several years. Daring the 
period ofthe Root war, and the depression that 

$y intrest in the new game declined and was finally extinct; 
the ground was abandoned and cla ditlved; no more wan 
heard of ell in Oshawa fr several yeas. And x0 t might 
ve continued for longs but for the undisoayed and inde 
fatigable Proves, who intrested another group of men, 
tome ofthat the moet key oe intersted in any game 
{hat could be imagined, the lte Jl Cari, for example, — 
fren trite to his perererane,—in wether effort, and 
hain eficien encmrapement to justify the purchase af 
thingy ares of land the nocews ofthe present inks. Hither 
the hil through the ert of 





eet 
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Mr. Fro. Conan, who sosndod Proven very materially at 
this junctore, when money war badly needed and bard to 
ome by. Aud vow th club was of to afresh stat, ad as 
it proved, a highly successful one 


The ground, which had 
fer preperation aid oat as ninehole course, It had a 
umber of foe wees oni same of which we have maneged 
to eai, although between ravage of the eam and ral 
lea felling, some of the loveliest are gone, Foe ereal 
ott gan rat kept out by Ting mop ri wig, 
‘dt prevent tem destroying the pting greens thoe were 
ncloved ins conteption that wold have exsted merriment 
fn thie generation. Thi war one of Mr. Proven’ economies, 
fod it wrtainly made it eaner Snaning; quite an aman 
character, Jim Proven 





es ondinry farm lan ws, 





But rode as was the playing eld ad crude the tols at 
our disponal—the lot eosinted of a smal lawn mower, nly 
to be aed on the grees, and a wooden roller with «tray 
‘hich was lode with stones to inerense is efceney,—1 
Aloubt ith oder player gets as much fun oat of the sport 
‘di the pionsers on the thintyncre field, Excpt the 
rovers and the Henderson and «few others the aul run 
of the players were tron at the game, ‘There was a great 
deal of laughing and chaling eachother, The Henderan 
boys were a grst bp: not long oat fom Sealand, tbe home 
of golly they inked the players with Freeh cxthsiam, and 
ined a proper standard of ethic. Ther name s00n gst 
to be known in all the club, and we enjoyed reflected i 
portance from being their home club. Their acquaintance 
With most ofthe bes players and profesianals—all Sete 
in the days—brooght many of these on a st hee, and 
ormite ws ose bow the gue sould be played 





‘The clubhouse was not very elaborate, especially be 
fore an addition was made oi uti answered its purpose 
and was the scene of many happy gatherings when everyone 
teem ale to sing 8 song or tel try. Very enjoyable 
were the visits we exchanged with the Peesboro club, who 
Were aboct our equals in any repets a that ine. Perey 
Prnshon was great belp on the entertaining ends he wat 
ney gifted, and could Lep a crowd ina joyous mood 
for hoor with sang apd story. And soit went very enjoy 
thly for several year, Numbering not more than « qua 
ter of the preent membership, one knew every member at 
lent by sight, and fa strange face appeared it was 8 mat 
ter of commeat, ut the apple of discord at lst found is 
sayin Me Proven ws ine gfe and» gol man of 
Fase, but quite inape 
the ater directors; there cold only be ope will and tht 
tus be his own. ‘The tensa finally Dame 40 grat that 
ew fom the dretorate an afterward Irom the 














‘of working i hsemony with 








te with 





lub, and never rejoined #. Kowing bow much the lub 
‘ed him, ropes ffrts were made a get im to eeu, 
‘ren to making him a life menber without fee but 0.20 











SOME EARLY DOCTORS, 


Dr. Cabuen wat a wellnow figure on our sets for 
many year, end e wae well wort looking at Tal, well 
‘made, god looking, and always welldremed, be ceriaily 
Inlded to the trativenee of the ares. He belonged 
Father tothe older schoo of mine and leaned tothe 
“redcing” rather than the “stimlatng” system, You can 
read all about these rival sels in "Gil Bla.” He had 
‘quite good practice fr many yeas, but with the low med 
fal fer that were the rule duting his Life time, i was di 





lt to pat aside euch Gor delining years. He lived Ia 
tery inthe howe that is now the Methodist Parsonage on 
Simoor Steet. Mrs. Cobar, dager of the Inte Senator 
Reesor, of Markham, wet poodlooking woman, and iti 
tot weprsing thn they had # good looking family. Marion 
(Coburn, the oldest daughter was an expetally lovely gi 





Dr. Win. MeBsen was # man of tome ability, but quite 
conte. He always wore a plug bat and drove a big 
ighsteping horse, cou 

head ot een continually tanning hi head from one id 
tothe other as if watch the effect. He was ofthe same 
Period as De, Caboarn and they hated ack other wih bit 





eras that sony fund among gentlemen ofthe ste pro 
feesion. On one ocsason Dr. Merion was steading po 
tit inthe country, andthe case was not doing well the 
locte was ake to being De. Cobar ot wih ha i con 
ulation. OF enure they dragreed, and it was decided to 
Sek Dr MoGill to adjudicate betwen them. The dispute 
entre on the natre of «large aveling in the left goin, 
Dr. MeBrin ining that it contained blood, 

‘would be fatal to open it, Dr. burn rater ncinng 1 
the Bele that i night be « much enlarged gland, but thet 
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1 cae it sould be opened. Dr, Mill's devcripion 
of the soee, wih the two disputants one on ether side of 
the invalid, gestclating and arguing, ora rounds, was very 
fanny, and very graphic. I proved to bea Puous abscess, 
taining an ei smelling pat and originating in diseased 
sstcne 





Dr. Carmichael, who wat seed here several years be 
fore the war, was highly eegarded, and would probably have 
stayed here penmanetly, but serious illo sent ist 10 
Gravenburt and detined him there for several years 
However th devastating. scknes, which would have 
ruined the outlook for mo poo 

young doctor an exceptional chance wo study thi dread di 
fens, and after having charge of tobercular hospital for 
ome Years he was sppoined to the supervision of Gov 
‘meat conteled tubereslar beep in. Ot 











ELECTION HUMOUR 


As fs heen already remarked, election, Federal, Pro- 
‘inca, ad ever Monit, excited great dal of intrest 
tnd inthe absence of more exiting evens, were ameouly 
tte asl followed, Ocasonlly 

iy elstions, 
afer the Tories had been ving it their own way for @ 





le andthe arguent 





there would be some fan. At one of the © 


provoking Tong time, the Git seeing no promising me 
terial 
Malm 





"home, sought » cindate outside, and sed on 

on, Cameron poiian fom near 
‘pod spesker, with a repetation for clover cme 
Ick, At one of the fst mostings of the cxepign the 
CComervatve speaker had made ost 4 grad cane for hie 
ary, although at rather grestlengh Cameron, Sdn 
probably lite to attack inthe mater of the speech, and de 
"ding is unde Ings be its most vulerl 














termined. to atsck it fom tha quater, 
speech” be sid, "reminds me of the story ofthe for and 
the cowbell, Guing through the woods one day searching 
for food, the fox found un old combell ying om the ground 
He turned it over in every dtetion, shoved his none into 
the hollow sed the elaper with his tx, but Sing no 
scales there, he eat ase with contempt, saying re 
proacfulls, ‘you've nothing bat long tongved, empty 
Feaded beggar” Not the most detrictive analysis of the 
CComeratveepesker’s sddvon could have been ball so ave 














ceasful.”Tivo with the length of the previous oration, the 
‘row loghod it rad off at the wild humour of the slay, 
‘nd all that wat worth while inthe epoch war disipsted, 
hich wan ofcourse the old campaigners objec And the 
fotriqut of "Cowebell” quite fairly clang to the unlucky 





tsto forthe tof his Iie 
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Publi addresses were somtimes made «scren for sir 
ing. private animositie, Many. years ago, an atractve 
young widow sang in the che ofthe Methodist church here, 
where atthe same time two goodHooking gentlemen, Mr. 
Noe and Mz. Doe, were regular atendant. Ke was gi 
rally believed that they were both ardent adie of the 
rusizal widow. I x quite conoivele ha, ging a he 
comely soprano every Sunday, watching her bostifl trot 

nl chet dilating ia the frtssimo passages, emotions not 
atiely in harmony with the stred edifice in which they 
found thermeier may have affected them. Now, wheber 





the wide had anything to do with ior ot, oe thing was 
quite catain, they bated each ther coil, and Mrs Roe 


articular weve filed be bold lava pte corn and 





Fidieale at which he was rather & patmaster. AL this time 
Mr Doo lived ina handsome property and, very generously 
threw open the besatifl rounds to the otnspeople en ee 
tain nigh when the band would play and there would he 
ome dancing, ee. Sion aftr at & mecing to discos some 
public quosion, both were present, double on op 
pte rides, Te the corse of his address, Me, Roe took 
ovosion to refer in very ulatering terms to thew band 
concerts at the Pak, denouncing them a subversive of pub 
lie morals emphasising the oppostanites for inset be 
haviour afforded by the bouky shades, These allusions 
reid good deal of merriment among the erowde Bat 
Mr. Doc cold always take eae of himself in a tallest 
When his hi 








neo reply cae be sid hat, now the mater 
ver presen his atention, he Aad noticed Tong legged 
Inivdsl (ME. Roe ba long legs) iting about tthe band 
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concerti the shadow of the tree and ging out if pos 
‘ble, unnoticed, before the rest. ‘This picture, although in 
fall Tikeliboodentzely imaginary, amused the crowd im 
rmenely and cited grest cheer 











SOME OLD CITIZENS 


‘Watren Bonseen 


This getleman came to Oshawa aan early age and 
engaged inthe grocery trade, fru in the employment of 
ome of the old cabled fas, and Iterly in pare: 
‘hip with « Mr. Day. Thy casi on busines ia the Wil 
ton black quite succesfully fora number of year. But no 
etl butnes could ld his active young. Englishman, 
[Not long after he became associated with large wholesale 
ocery frm in Toronto, aod. made preparations 12 move 
there.” For some reason thie project wan never ately im 
‘lemented, slough his business friends onthe ove of Bi 
Intended departure, prevented hie with « valuable watch as 
‘token oftheir eter, Hix teal busines ia 

‘kimed him. He was x born “tealor”, and. during the 
period of Bis actvitos put throagh at many and as prot 
{ble big dele as any sal town operator in Ontario. One 
(of his ealiest and most spstacalar deals was th parchave 
ofthe Wilson block. There were « number of elements ia 
this teannetion which all contributed toi Sal access 
vines had hoe for lng st = very lw ebb, and the peice 
Ind teacbed the Bott, which wil be relied when iti 
own that his fine property of nix sores anda music hall 
‘wer bought by Borsbery for $3500, and that it ok cou. 
tee to pay even that much, and wa the only bid recived. 








fe now 


Aout this time, the creation af a new Post Oice was 
being argeds and it seemed to he taken for greed that the 
new building would be on Simeoe Stet, where all tbe pre- 
ows ones had been. The Liberls were in power, and 
Borabery evideatly had same pull, especially withthe then 
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Postmaster General andthe town woke up one morning o 
fd thatthe Mackey property had been boaght by the Gor. 
erument nd thatthe Post Ofce was tobe to that it, 
‘omer of Ontulo and. King Stet. Previous to thiy it 
should hve bee tated, he was able to have the Post ice 
moved lemporsily from its incomvenee quatre on Steno 
Sect into one of his newly acpeieed premise, and the 
trend of snes thus diverted, and, a2 i proved perma 
ety, tthe non side of King Steet Eat. Not long 
“fer, be shop in the Music Hall Block were all rented, ane 
the Tacky purchaser, sling one store at + time, was abl 
to withdraw from the deal witha profit of nearly $80,000 








Ad this oly one of « numberof real eae ventres 

saconafllyengoceed by this gentleman, who undoubtedly 

har talent for it. have tied as mnuch as posible to 

avoid reference to people wo ate tl living, but Mz Bors 
yt achievements belong past generation 


“Tae Hanes 

(On « bright afternoon in the summer of 18— there 
petal peopl of the town got great hock. A Towehung 
acto, drawn by « highsepping mare end driven by 9 
flocking young. Englishman, wopped in root of the 
‘Queen's Hote, which be entered and soon afer emeraed 
from, bearing tay on which were two glasses of foaming 
eer, ce of which he ve to the very handsome gel who 
‘av his companion. And there, in front ofthe hotel and in 
The full light of day, thee two depraved. young, people 
Akan thee eee with seh (it was a bot day) quite obi 
lous to the randal they were creating. 











‘The gentleman was « Me, Hanbury, sin of good Wet 
of England family emittance ma in fac, a younger 100 


Sone Oto Crntrns 2 








for whom no atrctvefatste seemed to open op at ome: 
‘had it ben twenty years later, his ones might have whitened 
“Flanders elds, but there was no war a he ie, and 





te had come ou oboe sent out to eter his forte in 
Canada. ‘The lady, » eau blonde ofthe Lilian Russel 
type, fad ben a muse all ati that profession from 
‘hich the English nobity has for oolong rejuvenated self, 
{od it ny well have been that his sara to be, nather 
Sf them having any money, caused the Bn break wi the 
Tamile At any rate ber they were empl of a hongh 
ues in the woods” as ii ponble to imagine. They 
were living in the Farewell heute in Harmony which sod 

‘he Frank Mason home now shut wheter 
hey rented ito bought i 1h 


fon the ite we 








se forgtien. In any etsy 





cos was ot of the question. They furithed x goo 

the rather dull eh 
Tourhood, and there were sun wise sas tered nent the 
smovindoes of “ely Fel” wying to mtke a living in the 
fourry. And then they Faded out af the picture. He got 
a itoclla fb i Toros of some Hd bs there as 
‘ome shortness in his seounts and T think be wa are, 
ati wae Gilly arranged and they went back to England 


deal of ssement and conversation 








Covowe. Mersscan 





Among the prope who ot diferent periods owed and 
ccuped Gi Propet Park nove ise 
bythe older eiaen than Col, Mulligan. The sory of thi 








eotleman’s life very eertainng, Originally a soldier 
{nthe British army, he served withthe coors in every part 
af the Empire. Inthe 70s he appear to hve been the 
vice of th Hudun's Bay Co 

He became possesed af a gud deal of real esate at «lve 
price in what i now Wienipeg and the nary county 
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As Winnie grow this of coune became valuable, and be 
Tecame wealthy, and incidentally acquired. the tle of 
“Colonel”, wish was realy a tite to hin mary ap 
pearance, and ie wealth, “Sergeant” was as igh as he 
fd advanced inthe regula ary 


At this time he had. sequted a family sky, good 
looking, who spent his mney like water: their moter was 
an Iedbweman, whom the “Colonel” had sexed neatly 
Iie im Linerpol. ‘Tere doc not soem to have been any 
mariage, in fact she wat said to have bee the wife of 
tooth man; bot she followed the Seeat oto Ameren 
nd eased a family. Sh 

Srey pol Gealinoad at cach Gers oes bape 
After few yeas ofthis ie, with a boieroas extravagant 
family, the Colonel began to fel that he war not geting 
sad oat of his riches He though a stat in an entiely 
‘ew place might be Bete. So leaving his affair in the 
Bande of agent, e came Fast ty Toronto and bought « 
ows on Spadina Avene, and shatly alice boot the 








ad one fault se tok drink oo 








owner of Prospest Park in Oshawa. Here ho intlled « 
‘art of his family, xome of thm remaining in Toro. In 


1 few monte be wet the mother Inck to Winnipeg, and 
‘vid om wth hocaceapers who, evr dll they 
tmiht be in other respects, pursed relenlsly an identical 


‘course in raliving the old man of whatever wast ealed 
Fiaally came the lady who je kaown to bistory a8 “Paty” 
Se ha Inen living fr a yea with Bisson, who, ke Pata 
of Toy, ad tle be for her lal sband in Egan 
She had evidently ruod her bargain, for ake left hie and 


‘ppeated one day at Prospect Park, aking the Colonel to 
ive er money 6 get back to he haba, who it as pre 








Some Oto Cress aa 
sumed would be glad to et er. And then follow 8 cm 
ford serie of events which inches a trip to Load where 
‘he deserted hushand je enoantered, and posbly square 
Tn the end “Paty” ie found running the Bouse aad the old 
rman.” Bat he never ential rs ber and eit in placing 
al the silver and valuables in a strong box which be heft 
fvery day to see if iC losing weight Finally she rane 
Iteay and when fe get to the strong box forthe treasure, 
finds i empty, and that i hasbeen mailed t the Hor for 
month, ving the ienpreion af weigh, when be heft it 
The courts rst have had thc troubles deciding who were 
legitimate bee 
‘Tow Harton 

‘Tom Haythorne was ¢ wellown chartcter about town 
in the Ist generation epeilly da any sporting event. 
think ho came here a ax employer ofthe Whiting works, 
‘and war often given the busoe of ellcing ozone, at 
thick be was reputed wonder. One of is devon in this 
‘oneton seas fo don an ol shri oat, npresting the 
‘debtor with the eanvietion thit he was ging to sear hi 


farm He was sal to have been employed by his party 
telecon, 19 distribute money where it would "othe 
‘most good”. It was charged, however, that hixconepton 


Gf what mas meant by that phrase was entirely at vazinoe 
sith what the party hough, und aftr the lor of some lt 
‘making i imposible to trace where the money went his 
terre the party were dispensed with, A root eoare- 
Teoking man himself is wife was prety, relied looking 
‘womm, and his gels took after the mother. The older of 
these, Kety Hawthorne, war a great favorite of the towne 
people snd yas mothered a good deal by the late Mrs Hasty 
Morphy. 
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Mn. avo Mes Jon Bass 


Mr, and Ms, John Bailes were very worthy sitnne of 
the town in he lat generation. Me. Bales was an intl 
fet carpenter and Duiler, and for many year carried on 
‘whatever construction work the town bad in and Lately, 
Together wih hs two sont he conducted large hardware 
Isines which was oontinued by the boys quite succes 
fully, until eestly. A god specimen ofthe beter typeof 
English mechinie who fnd thee way to our ln, he wat 
‘very prominent in the business management 

Set Methodist Chusc 





the Simene 


Ba wells John Baile was Lown in the community 
his wife was koown bates, especially by the poor, whose 
fiend she wat. A big woman plysially, and with «heart 
ss big in proportion, abe was the welfare hoard of ert 

fd knew all he deserving poor af the tows and they we 
to her with all their troubles, She had the ear of some 
wealhy Treads, like John Cowan, who had every confidence 
in er judgzent, and never ignored an eppeal from ber. Tt 
vroul e ket 
Found thes way ito the hore of the eed hcg er i 

mA veritable “Dorcas” of her de 











interesting to know how many pat of warm 








Hany Gos 


Another intligent mechani ofthis period was Harry Gay 
wo made hs ore a Courtice ut did lon all Ki work. 
here. ‘Thee war nothing. in th whole realm of earpentry 
that Harry did no andertand and which he couldn 

Aad he a goed elaine tobe considered an architec, ving 
eign ax well s bul ny quite eet 











le hoes in the 








Sone Oto Cire ais 


Sur Knox 
“Sandy Kuox will be remembered by the old Presb 
terms who worshipped ia the old chute, x eather pod 
lor and a roving eye that 

never failed 10 pay the tribute of admiration to «prety 
oman. He used to brig a big busch of tansy to durch, 
hich he tmalt_vigorouly, and a pocketil. of pop. 
permint lenges, the combined effaa of which on a bet 
Sunday was rather oerheiming. Having adjusted. him 
‘elf a the top ofthe pew with «cashion under his bed, he 
would, ab son ax the ternon commenced, pos into sect 





Feoking Scotian, with «high 





‘anconsciounes, from which he would automatically amae 
ft the conclusion of the sermon. He farmed a small pro 
ety to the west of Thorwon's Comets for a number af 
yen, 
‘Tue Baestsrrs 
‘The Barlet"> who owned the farm to the East of the 
Union Burying Ground, were an unuual family. Coming 
from the United Stites inthe early part othe last 
‘rntury, they setled on x farm on the Kingston Road, which 
was sil in postssion of the family ul very rece 
Gond fraiers and of fair inllgence, there mast have bere 
2 srain of insanity preset in some of then. Two of the 
mea ofthe fist generation died hy thir own hand, and 
thers were inthe Asylum The Beat known tothe teens 
vas Jo, who isnot long dead. Although rather ecentre, 
eas a good barnes man, and was tepid to be wealthy. 
ie or, his ga 








A great lover of ower, and teped in 
hn vas beast spot on the oad 


Mas “Neuse” McL.can 
Mise Mean, who died in Pare in August, 1925, in 
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foceign lady fr from home and ind, hae some claim 
te'be long remembered by her bome town. With the 

‘Stion of tbe dstingisel landacapst, . Atkinson, se is 
the only one who showed any marked predilection o talent 
or piting in out town at that ime, and we are to lacking 
fe ati impate to afford te neglect 8 presence in any 
Imarkcd degre. Miss MeLean was adopted by Andcew 
Metean, 2 welldnown citien, who war ber uncle, and 
rough up as his own. She taught in the town school for 
fame years After the death of er unde, witout any fam 
Sy tos to bold her abe indulged ere in lng conte 
plited residence in Pasi, 19 study_peinting. Much im 
‘ove she, retured to Canada, But the Tare of Paria 
Fred to tong, and afc the war se returned there until 
Fer deny as hasbeen said, She Bad many friends among, 
menibers of the oregn clany there, and had much Kid 
tno shown her daring the nes that preceded er death 
‘Wile having decided lai for portrait painting, she exe- 
uted. a striking Hkenes of the Inte Mr. Carmichael 1 
think ons of be best work Inter was in Tendsape. The 
ttge for art stave een very song inher to enable i 
tornurvive the wnsytpatetie ai of her mative town 





Tae Less 

In adion wth erat number who have gone from here 
and taken farms on the Western pies, quite a mimber 
fave gone to the Western cite, expecially on the oot 
"The Lek who were plumbern, tried few years in On 
tay nee they ae oil Kindly remembered by the sur 
Shem of that period, They were the fst real plumbers 
That we had ever hod, and we pried them grey. 1 had 
ie nakeshit sanitary outfit with «force pump and an out 
Tide pit originally totalled by loca tnsmits, Thad 







































Some Quo Crrtens az 





ll overhauled bythe Lees, whe pt it in such good shape 
that when years after I hd ie water sytem installed, Tid 
‘ot experience the additonal comfort that others id. T 
Aid ot at that tine ko mach difference between 2 good 
tinsmith and plumber, snd confi a much to Mr 
eek, and be told me to ask if they could wipe a joint” 
which it would appear, ithe ald tet that reveals the tea 
plumber. They left here before water wa isalled, going 
to Vanover, and arriving at period of great bulling 
‘spamson, they found wide sope for thei busines tive 
ties, 4 state of things which Inted a lng tne ands 
to have enriched them 








Jonsson Gnas 

Johnson Graham was an original and wity character of 
that period “He worked forthe Luke Bray fumitare po 
ple, bat spent grest del of his ime atthe Lake and fn 
the marches fching and shooting, especialy the later, and 
vas wellinowa to every denizen of the lakefront. Many 
years ago he went tothe Pacific cost, Living in oth Vie 
tora and Vancouver, There i» story tld of i after 
song ont thre which gies a (ai Son of hin spl of 
‘nour. An acquaintance of his whom be bellre to have 
High-haued him was advanced to a prominent position in 
the government, ‘This geatleman, meeting Johnson hoely 
ler his advancement, and feling doubles litle expan 
five sid, “Well, Joan, I wonder what the folks back 
ome wil think of my geting tis jo” “T gues theyll 
think nar mea are mighy tearce oot here” sd Johneon. 





Tue Hoooens 


‘The “Hodder boys.” at thy were fairly known, mut 
Ive been very welnown in connection with sport, jude 
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ing from the frequeny with which their nam recurs, when 
the ald stalwarts are telling of the great days of Inrose 
‘The Cather, a reputable cities, wa + merchant alr, in 
ood way of busines, but yielded tothe lar af the West, 
‘out the sate tne asthe Lees, The boys ate said 10 
fave done well and ate ste inthe vicinity of Port A 
thar and Wipe 








‘Tue Disees Fant 

In the litle Roman Cathal 
town, there is @ goodooking bead stone, ene of the bast 
in the yard, erected by hit family 9 the memary of Wn. 
Dineen who, the inipion informe, was bor in Canty 
Cork, Ireland, about 1825, dying tthe end of the century 
fat the age of 75. He must have come to this town an 8 
Young man, for mos ofthe older people remembered him 
‘Se an honest hardworking man who bad ben bere as loag 
‘they ould reall, His wife, « warm beard Tshwoman, 
rived him by 4 quarter of a century. As the family 


cemetery tothe north of the 








fre up he bey left home as toon a they stained man 
hod ot before Trish boys born in Canada geeelly found 
themelves drifting tothe "States in thane days The odet 
{rl who had some Iiterary it ao left home ery, leasing 
the cae of the aging moter to the younger ser, Ain 
to devoted herself snsellshly othe tak tying with her 
tren ler er earring and tng for ber ill the let, The 
‘des oy went otto Kao, where be nocreded in busines 
fe and Sill prominent municipal and politial postons 
Noman inthe Stat i beter Known of ator Ike han 
‘erty Dinen, But it was by the Dinen trina, Frank and 
Tack, tht the name ie et remerered in thee native ow 














‘When the fist Chicago Worlds Fair was being bly the 
“Sai” pete ramiig very feet slow! ce tear, 








Sows Ouo Cnuens a9 





anton uay set in that cy, andthe numberof Oshawa 
boys who found themselves stranded atthe Fit and were 
scored by the “twins” will eer be knows, And some 
ofthe showed yery Tite graitade. RO, Law who was 
then welihy manufacturer in Chicago and always kept 
who had heen grabsaked hy these graheared Irish boyy 
‘vem tothe extent of giving them clahes and tenspotaton 
home, repudiated the whole mtr inthe prosperity which 
ovenook them afer their rer. The youngest brother 
Demis eho learned tspeveting under Mrs Mundy in the 
‘ld Reformer ofc, aftined to wome distintion in that 
ol wile tls yung san 








in tach withthe Dineen be 














The some built «fine modern home for them 





Inter years, tnd for this ster Annie who kept the howe 
fre burning 




































‘THE UNION CEMETERY 


‘The Union Cemetery holds a great deal of interest for 
‘ou people bth fr the tender, often painfel,realleions 
ovate with i for many of us aswell as forthe many 
tho faxing forth in their yout fll of hope and advertare, 
Ive retuned to ret nar the old home in their age. A 
Presbyterian church, preeunor of the church in Oshawa, 
stood there for many years that may have served both 
‘Whitby and Oshawa in the early days, for they owned the 
Iurying ground in common and in the older part many 
Whithy people are interred, The modem tendency to do 
say with suoumeats and headstones of any bight, aswell, 
‘encloutes of any Kin, undoubtedly makes for prster 
Simplicity in caretaking und uniformity in appearance, 
‘but it makes imposible the detailed family histories and 
graphio which cold be deciphered, sratines wi dif 
fialty, on the stained fae of the old gravestone. Often 
‘ould be rnd there the name ofthe seaport in the old land 
‘oan which the fay bad st sil and pechape the own 
ship in which they had sted here. If one wore sympathetic 
vith the 





“simple annals of the poor,” an inoratig 
Tn hour could always be spent in » country churchyard, 
specially ifthe family names were known t you 


[Ate tne our cemetery breame the property of jot 
stock company, and war run in the inrets of the sick 
hukders For many years nothing was spent in Bsstifying 
it or even decent cateaking. Mates weat from bod to 
ome, unl the ples wee more Uke a pestire fed than 
{pce of Crt burial. "From this depth i was Sally 
Tescued hy an outstanding citizen, well known for bi i 
Tere he alee of the town. This deoent gentleman, by 
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buying sock jn the Cemetery corporation, found himself 
after 3 time in possesion of « majority of the stick. From 
that moment no farther dividends were paid, all enoneys 
that aecrued from the sale of lot wete applied year after 
Year to te improvement and beautifying’ of the grounds, 
‘muck to the disgt of me of the remaining ockholers, 
tho sold ut their hokings as fant as possible. The pro 
at of cleaning up the property occupied several year, 
and, after erecting the present handome iron fenoe, now 
replacing the ansighlly wooden onn, the property was banded 
‘over tothe town free of encumbrance, accompanied, if my 
memory servos me, with substantial chaque to get it of 
to 4 good start, a fine pis of praca public manf 
cence as ofton mit with. The whale business wat carried 
‘rough with ile fuss o palit that he ety of this 
tenileman is Known only to few that were conned with 
the ramation. 








THE HYAMS TRIAL 


Simtime inthe ealy 97, « murder trial took place in 
‘Toronto which, beease of te pesiarly ends chara 

ter of the crime, at of the distppintng, almost mort. 
ing verdict nbich Ht tvulted in, was the mabjst of more 
wilespread fteretthan any other that has taken place in 
Ontarin. ‘The viet, «lad sare Wells, bd lve in Ob 
fava a intervals, had lowe relatives in the tom, and ad 
Teen saying bere jut before the tragedy, and was brovght 
tere to be bared. As «real the daly secrd of the il 
vee followed with the clout attention by the townepeople 











A few months before this, two young men, id tbe 
Jens had come to Toronto ftom New Orleans, wilh the 
iain Inve Te 





‘vered pospone of opening up « 
Turterance af this design, they bought a dissed war 
Ioure on Calloarme Steet, Here they opened. an ofce 
Tired several typewriters, aid mnade other gestures of bar 

nes ctv. was afterwards hewn that all hi was a 
‘ception, that all the eters writen on the typewriters due 

fing the day, mere dvtroyed inthe Farce at night, tht 
ot «dlls worth of actual business was transacted, tht 
the whole outit was an elaborate Hf to screen the cm 

inital of an awful eine, Asner af Wella had been on 

tenga os «typist, std possibly though this, the Tad him 
elf got work, running mieetages operating the elevator, and 
oom It wll be ween tht ishing eleced an quite foe 
faious: any aber Ted would have atawered their prpose. 
‘ne morning san ater, he was found in the pit tthe fot 
‘ofthe elevators, with be shull erased, epparety by 
{sudden anlonkedfor descent of the elevator, quite dad 
1 docor and Coroner were summoned, bat sem to have 





‘a Hyans Tuas Ey 





cepted the spacious aooont of what secured thatthe Jews 
‘ve and an order for burial wa asd, which sa bees 
ld, took place atthe Union Crtry, at dhe West of this 
town. Ttvas very unfortunate tht the medial examination 
of the body wor performed in so slovenly a manner; the 
‘mort curry nepettion ofthe eal in» proper light would 
have skew tht the boom of the elevator coud ot ave 
inflicted the wound i the kul, bt that something like a 
Jnmmer oF ion bur mast Ive been ase, 











‘Shortly aftr th boy's death, hisses the tpt married 
one ‘of ‘the Hyam beaters, and discovered. thi the 
‘lead boy cased aecdent insurance to the amount of $2500, 
trhich nd ben effected 
Tsien had boon transacted eteely by the Hyam’ Bro 
sho paid half yeas premium a ace and it was made in 
favour of the sister, and the Lrther who married the gir 
land thus became ber agent, war able Yo collect the insur 
fee when it was pad. ‘Two years after the marrige, Me. 
yam became alarmed to Bnd that the brothers were tying 
elf fr $250,000, and 
induce her to sleep in 
folding hed, sgeting to er an easy way of changing the 
polio ato an ane. She lid ll these face before a mai 
trate, and an examination of Well! ody was order 





tne before his death, The 








to pce an acide insurance om 





{his at me see he wa trying t 


The poet mortem extminaton which was done satised 
‘hone who conducted it that the injares could oot have heen 
‘zused by the elevator, bat mut have been dane by «a 
‘mer ot bludgeon. The Hyams were immediately ered, 
charged with murder and seat up for trial. And now ensued 
fone ofthe most exiting murder trials that has ever taken 
place in Canoda, The Hyams had wealthy relatives, one 
‘fwhom, «ich broker in New Orlane, engaged the sevice 
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of Francis Wellman, the most brilliant criminal lawyer ia 
Tew York, we came at once Toronto snd remained daring 
the til,” He amociated with himself Loont snd Johmen, 
two ofthe mow outstanding counsel inthe city. By B. Osler, 
the greso pleader in Canada ated for the crown. The 
foutcme ofthe tial showed from how hopeless « positon 
{Seriminal withthe rope almow around hie neck ca be 
escued by 40 ingenious and roosts lawyer. With 20 
trong ese agai i at, Wellman fh rearguard 
‘tion eng pon every pia in the indicat upon which 
oabt could be cn, steaing very strongly the fail of the 
physician and corer who were called atthe time ofthe 
tesdea t Bd anything of supicious character at thee 
‘rumination (showing how fecreaching and diurbing are 
the ress of catelownear and incicieney)- This eating 
loubt and cresting confusion in the minds of the jury, a Fx 
ban style of warfare was on scceulhat tled toda 
rent of the jury, and the ordering of new tial, Tix 
iiclt to get 2 coniton at « second Wal for murder 
“The new jary is obsoed with the rcallestion thatthe st 
jury were divided, and consequently the evidence lacs same- 
thing of bing dec. 








‘The Judge atthe scond tial ruled 20 unvaryingly in 
favor ofthe prisoners, soled mtn to suspect his probity, 
‘sn unthinkable thing in » Canadian Judge- Later it war 
‘derstood to be die to an exonaive deste to be far to 
liens Krowing thie, Wellman, the Now York layer, ba 
‘ticles plished in New York journals, peising the Jude’ 
impartiality, and speaking of him asthe “embodiment of 
British justice” Copies of these found their way to the 
Judge and Wellnan in review of the cate many years 
fer, didnot estate to arb the partly shown by the 
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Judge to a dosie to live wp to tht etimates and then, 
‘ysially allows i w be inferred that he thought the men 
fly. At any rate they mere found not guilty. They made 
the unusual request that they be allowed t0 remit the 
jail for day or two. At the end of tht tine, « NG 
gine palling drawing room ext hacked up a siding by 
the jail The prisoners were whisked across the border at 
top speed, and next morning wet placed on a ame eil 
ing for South America, They were never heard of afte. 
wards Thad alvaysundersood that Oxler was sick at the 
time of the send trial, and that this circumstance. pre 
indice the ease for the Crows, Hovtor Chatleswoth kes 
to mention of this in is account ofthe trials no doubt 
wus mistaken. This wan terrible miscarsage of jute 
Tes disturbing to eelot how neatly such a spi plot and 
ploters came fo sereding 

















ADDENDA 


David Gino, father f J. Aah 
1 young man, and thoroughly quali chil engineer nd 
Iand surveyor, he came out a New York from Scotland, He 
bad an tele farming on Long Ils, In fow years be 
ad married bis cousin and moved to Canada where thre 
es great att in hie profession, sting on «fan north 


A an evel ie. As 








of Toronto. He gt immed 





le saplogment surveying th 
newly opened up district, laying out farms and townehipn 
seting dispute boat line fences, te, When the disturbs 

took 
‘etive sides with is fellow countryman MeKenzie and was 
‘oan 2 faite fom justice. He tok refuge in ab 


rose which culminated nthe Rebellion of "37, 








longing t Ales, Bega, another Scotchman they were very 

slough the soldiers searched the bar aed 
thrust tei bayonet int the hay under which he was hidden 
they did not capture him. ‘The Begg arm wis thee com 
esions nor of Oshawa, ad daring the nip be wo 











mugs dove to the harbor ain an to & sling veel 
thc took him over to Charlot, he Take por for Roc 
tee. The state of New York ha just commenced contro 

tion of the Evie canal, and the contactors were very glad 
to aval hemscles of the services af so wellequipped an 
engnece at David Gibson, and he was employed with them 
for ten years AL his ie an amety was proslaitied In 
(Canada fo all that took part inthe "37 affair and Me Gib 
on retuned to his farm. "The loyalist in his absence bad 
burnt down his boute and frm buildings. Rebuilding thse 
be was soon again bisy at his profession, and, 20 mach had 
public seinent changed, was employed by the government 
fe chief surveyor for the Provine. While surveying the 











Anoenos a 
Parry Sound distiet he aquired 8 big grast—10,000 aero 
covered with pine of the bet quaiy- A mill was erected 
at Parry Sound and sawn lumber was soon being shipped 
to Chicago and otbr Western ition, "The Aceican war of 
[North and South put «stop to this markt, and the output 
fell down wa low point, The active supervision ofthe mill 





With « share inthe business had been granted to bis so. 
After few bad years the boys gr discontented, and in 
Sted om sling ost "The elder i 

‘ison, convinced thatthe North would win and that great 
Bailing stvity would ensue at its cos, tied to dune 
them, but they wee ied of and the mall was sold. Ten 
years ae the buyers resld i for en times what they paid 
Me Gibson was 0 anaoyed, that he Tel the brother ined 
ing my brothers law, moshing inhi wil 





Jn, pnaed of cleat 
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FOREWORD 


HE following pages contain the rather desultory smpres: 
sions and recollections of one who has been 4 resident 
of Oshews since it was a village of lets than 2000 

le" Possessing retentive memory, he cen recall many 

Ye and many events that eve net common property. This 

being. premised, twill have to be Rept im mind that he has 

tonly had Iie memory to rely on, of there are no records and 
‘any people to refer to im case of doubt. There will 

ne likely be some errors in detail, although he at 
The the relation of the more important 

fected the fe of the 

town, he feels confident of the accuracy of the narrative 

‘There were some amusing occurrences, the relation of which 
sould have served to brighten the story but that the feelings 

of surivore might have been hurt. ‘There were many families, 

tnd many individuals of whom we would lke to have made 
mention, but the space at his disposal was limited.” The events 

Fave been pst down as they occured to the arnalit, and there 
consequently le attempe at sequence or arrangement. He 

hha taken the liberty of ging utterance t some of is own 

tiews on the matters under review. As much as potsble the 
tames of the present generation wil not occur in the narra 
fives: the few exceptions to thig rule ave only for the sae 
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EARLY DAYS 


HE writer of these memoirs, who will hereafter be 
referred to in the first person, had associations with 
Oshawa from his boyhood days, and has been a 

t resident of the town for fifty years; and feels that 

hhe has many recollections that will be read with interest by 

the older generation, and will perhaps not be without attrac- 
tion to the younger. 





const 





T come of Scottish ancestry, almost undiluted except for a 
grandmother who was Irish. She must have been rather an 
exceptional lady for she bossed all of her husband’s family, 
and Jed him unesistingly to her own church, and kept him 
there as long as she was alive. After her death, however, he 
returned to the Presbyterian fold. T have always been 
grateful for this small injection of Irish blood. It seems to 
give the sober Scottish character the fillip it lacks, like salt to 
an egg. I was the youngest of a large family and the only 
one not born in the old land. ‘The family had been in the 
United States several years before I made my appearance, 
and T am not sure that my advent was received with unmixed 
joys there seemed to be plenty of us already. However, here 
was and, incidentally, was the only one eligible for election 
as US. president, a privilege I have so far failed to benefit 
by. My father was rather a pronounced ‘Britisher,” and the 
air of New York, at that time, was not very tolerant of such 
sentiments. So, shortly after my arrival, the family removed 
to Toronto, « place then about twice the present size of Osh- 
awa, and strongly English in its atmosphere (it was the period 
of the Crimean war), where he found himself in more con- 
genial surroundings, { am sure. 

















T have been a resident of Oshawa more or less constantly 
since the year of Confederation. I eame here as a boy to live 


















































































with my sister, Mrs. J. A. Gibson, a lady who, T am ple 
to think, will still be kindly remembered by the older towns: 
people. My brotherin-law, J. A. Gibson, had been a land 
surveyor and had, with his father and brothers, surveyed the 
Parry Sound and French River districts on the Georgian Bay 
Bt the death of the father, who enjoyed the confidence of the 
then government, and some change in the colonizing policy. 
threw them out of employment, and my brother-in-law came 
to Oshawa, to look into a furniture factory propositions 
after investigation, he refused to invest money, but lent some 
fon mortgage. The business did not succeed and he was 
‘compelled to institute foreclosure proceedings in order to 
recover his money. While waiting on the legal formalities 
incident on these, he bought out a book store that was offered 
for sale at the time, proposing to sell it again when he got 
back his investment. It proved to be his occupation for the 
rest of his business life, The Gibsons had no children, and 
1 fancy I was imported as much to be company to my sister 
as for any other purpose. I went to the old Centre St. school, 
which, together with the schools on Albert and Mary Sts. 
still in use, constituted the educational outfit of the town. 
Many of the original settlers were still living and from these 
or from their families aneedotes and reminiscences could 
be gathered. ‘This was especially so if the listeners were as 
eager to hear the stories of former days as was I, ‘These 








‘men have long since gone on, and their very names would 
sound strange in the ears of this generation. So before the 
‘memories and traditions of those early days are entirely for- 
gotten, it would seem worth while to try to recapture some 
glimpses of that rapidly receding past. 


‘The Centre St. school, which I attended, had six rooms, 
half of which I think were reserved for high school use. 
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‘The principal at that time was a Mr, McCabe, who after 


‘wards attained distinetion as an insurance actuary and be- 
came president of the North American Life Insurance Co, 
In looking back, I cannot help thinking that his reputation 
fas an actuary was obtained, at Teast in some degree, at the 
expense of his usefulness at a teacher, for I remember him 
as being engaged for long periods in studying books that 
had no bearing on his high school work, and in conducting 
fa correspondence equally remote from his scholastic duties. 
He used to give me his letters to post, and in this way I be- 
came acquainted with their destination. I cannot recall get 
ting any assistance, or encouragement to work, from him, a 
condition of things that, I fear, suited my leisurely disposi- 
tion only too well 








School teaching at that time was generally regarded as a 
stepping stone to some profession, and many men who after 
‘wards obtained eminence at the bar or in medicine com- 
enced their career as teachers. Most of my fellow students 
in medicine were patting themselves through the course by 
teaching part of the time and going to college in the winter. 

|At this period the boundaries of the town were much as 
they are now except for the annexation of Cedardale, which 
only recently has taken place. But although these extended 
‘on the north to the concession line and on the south to the 
Base Line, with Park Road and the Wilson road forming the 
‘west and east boundaries, most of the people lived in an 
rea enclosed by Brock St. at the north, Albert and Mary 
Streets on the east, and the Oshawa creek to the west. A 
fringe of houses lined Simeoe St. South interspersed with 
clumps Of woodland where the Bethune College stands. 
‘And the twenty-five hundred people of that time found ample 
accommodation within this restricted area. Many contrived 
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to have a cow and a few pigs, as well as a large garden, with 
fruit trees and berry bushes, and to grow enough potatoes 
and other vegetables to last the year around. ‘The house: 
keeper of that day would have looked amazed at being offered 
six carrots for five cents, or green peas by the pound. When 
ought for the winter vegetables and apples were delivered 
in bags or barrels, 


Most of the houses were of wood, with an occasional one 
of brick or stone. Many of these were not as warm as the 
clapboard, being plastered direetly on the stone or brick, 
without the intervention of studing. It was not fully under- 
stood at that time how much an air spa 
tributed to warmth, At the time of Confederation, I think 
Tam safe in saying that ninety per cent. of the houses were 
without foundations or cellars, an excavation under the 
kitchen serving as a place to store winter supplies; a ladder 
or rough steps gave access to these dark recesses. 








in the wall con- 





At this period, tallow candles, which had been introduced 
before my time, were used entirely for house illumination, 
‘except for the light furnished by the big fire on the hearth, 
which was sufficient to light the living room and kitchen, 
‘often, especially in the country, all one. I remember hear- 
ing the late Dr. Ormiston, a brilliant Presbyterian preacher of 
that time, say that he got up all his work for the university 
examinations by the light of the kitchen fire. But for the 
bedrooms, the halls, the best room, ete., a8 also for the cellar 
and the stable lanterns, the candles supplied the illumina- 
tion. Tho tallow was saved up over an interval, and at 
stated times was melted in a large cauldron and poured into 
a frame containing a dozen candle molds, placed with the 
pointed end down. ‘The wick which had been previously 
drawn through the small end, effectually closing the outlet, 
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‘was fastened at the other end to a frame which kept it exactly 
in the middle until the tallow hardened. In the houses of 
the well to do, particularly in the towns and ¢ 
‘candles, in wall scones or clusters, were used pretty. gener- 
y, but the tallow candle from the earliest settlements to 
07s remained the almost 











the introduction of coal oil in the 
universal illuminant of the people. Coal 
at first called, rock oil, was discovered in Pennsylvania 
shortly before the civil wat, and soon became universally 
used. It bridged in, very acceptably, the period between the 
disappearance of the candle and the coming of the electric 
light. Gas, which paralleled the eoal oil period, was never 
‘generally used, except in large towns. Coal oil gave a soft 
clear light, very agreeable for reading, and would bave in 
all probability remained the light of the masses, if the elec: 
trie light, with its floods of illumination at the touch of a 
button, its simplicity of operation, its safety, and capecity for 
indefinite extension, had not displaced it. Some people con- 
tinue to use it for reading as being less irritating to the eyes 





than the other. 


Candles continued to be used, especially in the country, 
for bedrooms and for carrying around, long after the intro- 
duction of oil, being thought safer than lamps for these pur- 
poses, and of course cheaper. The night candles stood on 
‘tray in the hall, each person taking one as he went up to 
bed. 





‘The houses were often banked around for a depth of two 
or three feet from the ground with manure to keep out the 
frost. ‘The strong odour from this cause and from the vege- 
tables in the cellar was very offensive in the spring. Of 
course there were no sewers and the water for domestic 
consumption was got from wells often in fatal proximity 
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to the outdoors waterloset. ‘Typhoid fever, which was a 
‘ereat scourge of that time, wes particularly rife here, es 
pecially in the centre of the town, as there was no drainage 
and the surface water ran naturally into the wells. A know! 
edge of the causes of typhoid was only beginning to be sus- 
pocted. It had the highest mortality of all the diseases and 
carried away annually many valuable lives. ‘There was no 
reliable treatment for it and its history shows how much 
better prevention is than cure, It is now an absolutely con- 
trollable disease and its persistence in any locality is looked 
upon as a disgrace to the sanitary authorities, 








Tn the earliest days the fuel was hardwood, which up to 
the sisties was found in great quantities quite nearby, and 
indeed was a by-produet of cleaning up the farms to make 
possible the planting of grain, As time went on the land 
was cleared and the wood had to be brought from more dis- 
tant points and became dearer. Beech and maple were the 
principle varieties, with some birch and hickory and others. 
Tt was brought in cord lots, in sticks of four feet in length, 
which generally were saven in the back yard into three pieces. 
‘This furnished an agreeable and healthful exercise for the 
boys in the family. ‘The big box stoves, with a door the whole 
size of the end, would be filled up at night and there generally 
would be some hot coals left in the morning. It was not 
until after the American war that coal became a rival of 
wood as the principal fuel, and the enormous smoke stacks 
‘on the wood burning locomotives gave place to the much 
smaller ones of the coal-bumers. 





‘The coal burning stoves for heating purposes were usually 
what was known as “base burners.” Circular in shape, the 
coal was stored ina cylinder above and fed down auto- 


matically as it burned away below. After being shaken and 
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filled up they would run for many hours without further 
attention, and maintained a steady heat in the room or hall 
all through the night, an agreeable change from the cold 
halls of the wood burning era. 


‘An occupation that gave employment to a number of men 
at that time was saving wood. Some families, of course, had 
big lads, and some not so very big, who did this chore, but 
rmost of the wood was sawn by men who made a business of 
it, These were much in evidence, particularly in winter, 
carrying their sawhorse and buck-saw on their backs. The 
disappearance of wood as @ fuel has brought in its train the 
disappearance of this industry. Not so many years ago, 
there was a steady demand for gardeners to put in the vege- 
tables in the spring, men of the John Bant type, who could 
advise so sagely on all matters, who would seed lawn and 
roll it, leaving it as level as billiard table. Such men don’t 
seem to be around any more, seem to have gone in the wake 
of the wood-sawer. People even in moderate circumstances 
have given up raising vegetables, preferring to buy them in 
the stores at about five times the cost, one of many reasons 
for the widespread want among the poorer citizens when 
the hard times came. 

















‘Wages were low, and the cow, the pig, and the garden 
formed helpful items in the yearly budget. ‘The daily wage 
for labor was seldom more than a dollar and, as families 
were not small, you ean see how popular bare feet were in 
the good old summer time, when a shirt and a pair of knee 
breeches were the boys’ usual attire, The clothes were prac 
tically all home made, except for the head of the house, who 
‘would get a suit from tho village tailor occasionally. Ready 
‘made clothing was little known about outside of cities. But 
with all these drawbacks most of the steady workmen owned 
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their little homes, and, as taxes were low, the worry of rent 
‘was not one of their troubles. Circumstances compelled the 
‘men of that period to be more resourceful than now, and the 
slowing down of an industry did not affect the community 
as seriously. Many men employed in the factories or in sal 
ing the Takes in the summer time would pick apples for 
six weeks in the fall, and then perhaps drift back to the 
lumber camps, or to where there was logging for the winter, 
returning to their homes in the spring. Teaming was a con- 
stant employment for many men during the fall and winter. 
Large quantities of barley were shipped from the harbour, 
and all this, as well as wheat for the flour mills, had to be 
teamed, principally during sleighing time. It was « common 
sight to see a procession of sleighs, nearly a mile long, 
waiting to deliver their load at the harbour or at one of the 
flour mill 





The growing of barley was a great industry along the 
lake front for many years, our products being much prized 
by the American brewers in the making of beer. The yield 
‘was high, and the prices good, and many farmers were said 
to have paid for their farms with the proceeds of two or 
three barley harvests. Two things finally led to the passing 
of this source of revenue, overeropping the land, and the 
imposition by the U.S. government of a practically probibi 
tive tariff on this commodity. Much might be writen of the 
temporarily disastrous results to the farmers, from this Kil 
ing of their by far most 1 op, but that is outside 
of our text. Sufiefent to say that, in the final analysis, we 











nerati 





were the gainers by being forced out of a one erop industry 
into general farming and into the raising of cattle for export. 
the 





‘A good many farmers’ sons worked during the winte 
factories, some of them becoming permanent citizens, 
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‘The community was small and people took an interest in 
municipal politics to a degree that would astonish this 
generation, The election of a new reeve would cause the 
liveliest excitement, and meetings, where the subject of dis- 
cussion was the building of @ bridge, or the erection of 
more posts for the lighting system (coal oil lamps) of the 
day, or of wooden sidewalks, would be packed to the doors. 
But they at Jeast knew something about municipal matters 








‘The principal positions in the village were generally filled 
by the leading citizens, I think most men of that period 
spoke more readily than at the present and there was a 
greater average of good speakers. It is very difficult in our 
day to get men to speak intelligently in public and to the 
point. [can rocall many men of that period who were quite 
at home on their feet and could give a reason for the faith 
that was in them. 


‘The population was fairly well mixed even at that time. 
‘To the earliest days belong th 
like the Farewells, the Drews, who had drifted into Canada 
from Maine and Vermont; some U.E. Loyalists coming in 
by the eastern townships, and across from Niagara, and some 
that were by no means loyalists from the same locality; a 
large number of Irish came in while the G.T.R. was building, 
mostly from County Cork, and settled slong the railway 
and in the north-west ward which came to be known 
as “Cork Town,” and a fine lot of honest, God-fearing men 
they were. There had always been a few Scotch here, but 
after the Joseph Hall Works was started a great many Clyde- 
side men came out with their families and augmented the 
congregation of the Presbyterian Church very much, A large 
‘emigration from the south and west of England occurred 
after the Crimean war and settled mostly in West Durham 





jarmony” type, that is men 
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and Middlesex. Oshawa benefitted very little by this imu 
gration but Bowmanville and Port Hope very much and the 
Devonshire names and dialects can still be heard in these 
localities. One effect of this was that although some of 
them settled on farms near Oshawa, they almost all traded 
in Bowmanville, where many of their countrymen were in 
business, and where they met other “old country” people at 
market and church, This persisted almost up to the present 
day. These were a very fine type of settlers, and most of 
them, although only laborers in the old land, found them- 
selves owners of farms in a few years, and their descendants 
settled around home on farms of their own. ‘The Cedardale 
seythe factory, whose owner, A. S. Whiting, was from Con- 
necticut, had a great many New England men in its employ, 
with their wives and families, But they lived largely to 
themselves in their prety village and did not affect the 
character of the people as a whole appreciably. 

The centre of the community was “Skaes Comers” on the 
Kingston Road at its junction with Simcoe Street which led to 
the harbour. After the G.T.R. was built there was a strong 
‘movement southwards, but the “Four Comers” was and eon- 
tinues to be the centre of the town. The lato W. F. Cowan 
often remarked that he had never known a town that offered 
Jes natural inducements to industry than did Oshawa. While 
other towns along the lake had good harbours, and carried 
on @ brisk coastwise and crosthelake business, Oshawa 
never possessed anything that could be called a good har 
hour, a serious handicap in the early days when the lakes 
were the great highways, While the Montreal boat, as it 
was known, called every summer evening at Bowmanville, 
Port Hope, Cobourg and so on down the coast it passed 
Oshawa with disdain; and even after the G.T.R. was b 





Eanty Days u 
while it passed through the centre of most of the other towns, 
it ran more than a mile south of the centre of Oshawa. And 
yet this Cinderella among the lake towns is now far and away 
the most important in manufacturing and population between 
‘Toronto and Montreal, How explain this apparent anomaly? 
‘There is only one answer. It was due entirely to the enter- 
prise, courage and resourcefulness of the men who settled 
here in the early days or came somewhat later. Tt would 
then 
throw light on the character and history of those men, 








sm worth while to examine whatever records can 








From the time of the Rebellion of ’37 up to a compara- 
tively recent date, certain families at different periods had 
4 predominant influence in the growing community. ‘The 
earliest of these was the Warren family. Two brothers of 
this name came to Canada about 1830 from the south of 
Ireland. Members of one of the leading Anglo-Trish families 
they didnot come empty-handed. 





in the county of Kerry 
A few years after they arrived, we find one of the brothers 
in possession of the flour mill, still standing on King Street, 
east of the Oshawa Creek and bearing the year of its erection, 
1837, on a stone over the lower door. This was one of the 
best mills of that period, and was the centre of the business 
activities of the town. Mr. J. B. Warren and his brother 
William, who remained in Whitby, married sisters, daughters 
of an American named Lynd, who had flour mills on the 











creek which bears his name, After erecting the mill, J. B. 
‘Warren built a large comfortable frame house on the corner 
east of the mill, which is still there, but is used now for two 
dwellings. Here he lived most of his life and raised a large 
and vigorous family of both sexes. Mr. Warren was a fine 
type of the pioneer business man, and carried on large busi 
ness enterprises of entirely diversified characters. Chief of 
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of course, was his flour mills and grain buying. When 
sleighing was good a never ending stream of grainJaden 
sleighs discharged their golden freight into the Warren bins, 
driving on to the office to get their money and up into the 
village to spend some of it. How fortunate for the pioneer 
farmers that men of this type were here, resourceful, enter- 
prising, and with sufficient means or credit to buy what the 
farmer could raise. Failing men of the Warren kind, 
and with their resources, the farmers for miles around would 
have had to drive their grain to Toronto to find a market 
Mr, Warren was the first manager of the Montreal Bank here, 
which was induced to open @ branch by the prospect of get- 
ting their business, And so for many years this energetic 
Irishman continued to he the leading figure, not only in the 
village its 

imposing figure, markedly aristocratic in appearance, and 
with a facial resemblance to his brilliant countryman, the 
Duke of Wellington. Although not actually brought out by 
the Warren brothers, many of the Irish who settled here 
came from their pert of the country and some had been 
tenants on the property of their family. There was still 
something feudal, or at any rate kindly, in the relation of 
farmer and tenant in Ireland, and the tenants had not yet 
begun shooting the landlords from the “hed; 











Dut in the surrounding country. He was an 











It should be mentioned that hesides the time spent in the 
King Street house, Mr. Warren built an attractive frame 
cottage of large dimensions on the property now known as 
Parkwood, where he lived for some years. 


Prospect Park, as it came to be known, pasted into the 
possession of the Gibbs family, as did most of the Warren 
buildings of this time. ‘The younger Gibbs brother, W. H., 
as he was called, built a home there and made it 
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dence as long as he remained here. This was the brick 
building with a mansard roof, which preceded the besutiful 
hhome built by Mr. R. S. MeLaughlin in recent years, 


An outstanding family ofthe day was the Thomas family, 
of sturdy Yorkshire breed, who lived for a long time on the 
hill to the west of the Union burying ground. The old 
people were Methodists and of strong temperance convic 
tions, which were not shared by their numerous family of 
hoys. Most of these were in the teaming business, and at 
that time there was a tavern at Teast every four miles on 
the highroads, a condition that did not favour the growth of 
temperance sentiment among the teamsters. W. H. Thomas 
was the most oustanding of the second generation; he was 
a large teamster owning many horses and wagons and em. 
ploying numbers of men. Latterly he owned a large livery 
stable,“ ete, and deal in rea estate, and atone time 
‘was quite well off. He built the handsome house on Simeoe 
Street, south of Bishop Bethune College, and which has since 
been acquired by that teaching body. Considering his limited 
‘opportunity for education he always expressed himself well 
and vas long a force in the life of the community. Like 
smost of the original stock hardly any of the family are 
left in town. 




















Another forcible citizen of that period, a bigfaced, hearty, 
energetic man, was Thomas Dingle, from Devonshire, builder 
and contractor, a man of vision and courage whose home was 
the building now occupied by the City Offices. He had a 
mimerous family of whom none are left in the town. His 
death in middle age was a great loss to the community 

‘The Luke family, who I think were of Cornish extraction, 
‘were quite important in the Oshawa of the last generation, 
Originally farmers, they started a furniture factory, and a 
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retail warehouse, employing a lot of men, and carried on 
fan extensive business for a number of years. Severe com- 
petition from the Grand Rapids shops was too much for 
them as for many other Canadian factories. There are quite 
a number of this family still in the City. Miss Mary Luke 
who retired from the teaching staif of our Public Schools 
only a few years ago, was one of our oldest and best loved 
teachers. 

John Ritson came to this country about the beginning of 
the last century and settled on land which is now entirely 
within the bounds of the municipality. He was very much 
interested in music, and he and his family were associated 
with the Methodist Church choir from his first coming to 
the town, He had a number of girls in his family, and these 
marrying into the pioneer families, like the Lukes, the Well 
ingtons, the Keddies, he left a number of descendants, 





‘many of whom are still in the town. His son continued on 
the farm and built the fine brick house that still stands on 
Ritson Road, called after the family, near the intersection 
of Olive Avenue, 








‘THE DYNASTIES 
‘Tue Wanens, THE Gumps AND THe Cowans 


It is an interesting fact that I do not remember secing 
commented on before, that, for the frst seventy-five years of 
ite existence, Oshawa was dominated by three strong families 
in succession, and that each of the last two rose upon the ruins 
of the preceding one, and, to a great extent, occupied their 
place. It is not unusual for one or another prominent family 
to be the acknowledged leader in a community, but for three 
families to follow one another in unbroken sequence for $0 
Jong a period is at least unusual, if not remarkable. 


There was no gap in the record: as one fell the other 
occupied its place. The story of the great banking houses 
of Italy and Germany in the middle ages, to compare great 
things with lesser, suggests a partial parallel, but in these 
the wealth and influence descended from father to son for 
generations; with us, except inthe last instance, the families 
‘met with ruin and extinction in litle more than a generation, 
‘The Gibbs, consisting of two large families, and exerting 
the most complete dominance of any, though for a shorter 
period, disappeared entirely from the community soon after 
their ruin, leaving not a single direct descendant. 








‘The period covered by the activities of the Warren family, 
which was the first, did not witness any impressive manufae- 
turing. Besides the mills, a few work shops were scattered 
along the bank of the Oshawa creck and there was at least 
one distillery and one or two breweries. Whiskey was very 
cheap, retailing in the earlier stages at 25 cents a gallon. 
There were, of course, blacksmith shops where sometimes 
wagons were made; carriage factories came later. Mr. War- 
ren had a successful career lasting over twenty-five yeurs, At 

















the time of the Crimean war Canadian wheat commanded & 
‘good price in Europe (as high as $3.00 a bushel for a time) 
and of course the grain buyers shared with the farmers in 
this prosperity, also during the period of the Civil War in 
the United States. But shortly after this, evil times over- 
took the milling business, and many millers became bank: 
rupt. The Warren business suffered very severely. ‘The 
mills passed into other hands, the family scattered, the older 
son John, who had been associated with his father, went to 
the States and, as far as I know, never returned. Many of 
the farmers of the neighbourhood suffered severe losses from 








the failure, and young Mr, Warren came in for a great deal 
of obloquy as a result. These events opened the road for 
the entrance of the Gibbs family who purchased the mills and 
‘other possessions of the Warrens. 


‘The Gibbs came originally from Devonshire as did an- 
other great milling family—the Gooderhams, and settled at 
first in Quebee. Afterwards they appear to have migrated 
to Ontario and acquired a small milling property at 
Columbus, and from there drifted naturally to Oshawa 
where they already owned a mill before the failure of 
the Warrens. The two brothers, who soon became the lead: 
ing citizens of Oshawa for nearly a generation, Thos. 
N. Gibbs and his brother William H., both- were ex: 
eptionally good men of business and the elder, when his 
chance came, proved himself able to take his place with 
credit in the highest councils of the land. Their residence 
in Quebec, while still young, had made them faitly con 
versant with the French language and this proved very useful 
to T. N. Gibbs when he entered parliament at a time when 
English speaking members were hilingual 














few 





With a thorough knowledge of the grain trade and of 
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practical milling, in a very short time after soquiring the 
mills in Oshawa they were established as among the leading 
‘operators in Ontario, The growing of barley for the Ameri- 
can breweries grew into a great business and the territory 
south of Lake Simeoe and for miles along the shores of 
Lake Ontario was the principle area of cultivation. Tt has 
been said before that the Gibbs were good men of business; 
lads trained in their ofliee received such a grounding that 
they wore afterwards able to assume the most responsible 
positions. Harry Lang, who was at the head of a large com- 
mercial enterprise in Montreal when he died, and R. O. 
Law, who w. 








the proprietor of a large publishing house in 
Chicago, were two of these whose names occur to me. 

Tn was said of T.N, Gibbs that he eould run up five columns 
of figures at once and put the correct total at the bottom 
without a moment's hesitation, He was quite an outstanding 
man and rapidly became the leading citizen of the growing 
town, A good, although not an eloquent speaker, he was 
soon high in the councils of the Conservative party. At 
Confederation, in 1867, he was selected to contest the riding 
‘of South Ontario in that interest. His opponent was George 
Brown, editor of The Globe, and the most prominent figure 





in the Reform party of that time, He was a very powerful 
debater and it was expected that he would have won, but 
Mr. Gibbs got in by « substantial majority. The voting 
occupied two days at that time and was what is known as 
‘open voting, the frecholder giving in the name of his selec. 
tion and seeing the clerk record it in the poll book. Con- 
sequently the state of the poll was known exactly at any 
time of the day. It can easily be imagined how much activity 
‘was displayed on the second day to maintain the level or to 








regain it, and the intervening night saw many secret visits 
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to doubtful voters. There is no doubt that a great deal of 
‘money was spent and that some got money from both sides. 


‘Tue Austrian Bator 

Shortly after this election, and partly because the abuses 
of the system of open voting became so flagrantly evident 
at the time, the Australian system of secret ballot voting 
and one day elections became law in Canada. In an in 
dustrial town like Oshawa dominated economically and 
socially by one strong family, with open voting, it took an 
unusually strong character to record his vote against the 
powers that be. In England, the large industrial centres and 
coal mining districts, were just like so many pocket boroughs, 
which were voted by the proprietors entirely as they wished. 
This of course gave this class an enormous leverage in 
influencing the government, and in preventing labor reforms 
that were loudly calling for enactment, The secret ballot 
may be regarded as the culmination of the wave of uplifting 
in the status of the working man, that commenced with the 
passing of the first reform bill in 1832, enabling him to 
enjoy all the accumulated henefits of legislation in the same 








direction enacted in the interval, without fear or pressure, 
When manhood suffrage became law it was feared by many 
that a flood of voters, the least qualified to vote intelligently, 
was being let Ioose, and the dread does not seem to have been 
without justification, but no dire results have so far ensued. 
At the time of writing there seems to he a widespread feeling 
that we have far too many legislatures and legislators, and 
that the mass of legislation which is passed every session, 





‘of which a large proportion is never acted on, is somewhat 
m as if more efficient work could 
uber. It is a feeling of 


of a scandal, It does « 
bbe done by a greatly reduced m 
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this kind that induces so many to look favourably 
longingly, on the idea of a dictator of the Mussolini type. 





‘This was the last election George Brown contested in 
person, but he continued to wield great influence, especially 
among the farming community, through his newspaper, The 
Globe, which was often called the farmer's bible. He was 
created a senator, when the Liberals were in power, but he 
was fatally wounded in his office by a crazed employee, and 
died soon after. ‘T, N. Gibbs continued to represent South 
Ontario in the Dominion parliament through several terms, 
and steadily rose in the esteem and confidence of his party, 
and was finally admitted to the cabinet with the portfolio of 
the Interior, His brother, W. H. Gibbs, was also elected 
to represent North Ontario in the election of °72. Mr. Wm. 
Gibbs had purchased the property, now the home of R. S. 
McLaughlin, from the Warren estate, and built a home, that 
for a long time was the finest in Oshawa. He spent a great 
deal of money in planting xare shrubs and trees and was 
credited with an expenditure of $3,000 a year in their up- 
keep, a lot of money for those days, T. N. Gibbs had built 
the block which still stands at the south-west comer of 
King and Simeoe Streets, and the family occupied the 
spacious rooms above. An attractive home, it was the scene 
‘of many happy gatherings with music and dancing, the 
Senator who was never so happy as with his own people, 
sometimes coming in unexpectedly from Ottawa and joining 
cheerfully in the fun, Sometime in the “Seventies,” how 
ever, a more dignified home for a family so prominent was 
felt to be desirable, and the stately building, recently oc 
‘cupied by the Bethune College, was erected, But the happiest 
days for the family, I think, were spent in the old home 
over the store, while the children were young and coming 
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home for the holidays to make the house cheerful with their 
fun. The Gibbs family were prominent Methodists, and 


had great influence both with their money and by their per 
sonal efforts, in the building of the heautiful temple of 
Methodism which was for long the most dignified place of 


worship in the town; the steeple, particularly, never fails to 





excite the admiration of all students of church architecture 
The dedication of this building, almost coinciding with the 
date of Confederation, was great ever 
Methodism and the history of the town, 





in the annals of 


Owing largely to the generosity of the Gibbs family, it was 
more elegantly furnished than many Canadian churches of 
that date ‘The opening sermon was preached by Morley 
Punshon, the most eloquent preacher that English Methodism 
hhad produced, and quite the greatest orator yet heard in 
Canada. The reason for so distinguished an orator being 
in Canada at this early period, and for so long a time, 
may not be so well known to this, as it was to the last gen- 
ration and is interesting enough to repeat. The archaic 
law forbidding the marriage of a widower with his deceased 
wife's sister was still in force in England if it has indeed 
yet been repealed, and it was to evade this prokibition that 
Mr. Punshon brought his sister-in-law to Canada, where, being 
married, they continued to live, until the death of the lady, 
a number of years after, removed an} 
his native land. There he continued to live until his own 
death some years later. During his stay in Canada he was 
an immense aid to the cause of Methodism, going up and 
down the whole province preaching a 
many new churches were opened as a res 
and, T think I am right in saying, that he accepted no re 
muneration from the struggling churches, but supported him- 





bar to his retum to 
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self entirely from the money earned by lecturing. I doubt 
if any more eloquent or dramatic orator was ever heard on 
the lecture platform, His favorite numbers were “Mac: 
‘aulay's Lays of Ancient Rome” and “The Huguenots.” ‘The 
writer was but a young lad when he heard him, but he will 
never forget the profound impression they made on him, He 
‘was an occasional visitor to the Gibbs’ home and never lost 
his interest in the church he had opened here. It is, of 
course, common knowledge that he was the greatest factor 
in building the Metropolitan Church in Toronto, which has 
ever since remained the chief Methodist Church in Canada. 









‘The Gibbs were now firmly established as the leading 
family in Oshawa. With one brother occupying the finest 
fand most modern house in the district, and the other a 
beautiful home in a rich setting at the north end, they eom- 
pletely dominated the town both socially and politically and 
it was not a very attractive location for people who were 
other-minded. Mr. Gibbs was an ardent politician, profoundly 
convinced of the rightfulness of his point of view and not 
very tolerant of opinions or people who differed from them, 
but a splendid Canadian, good citizen, a man to whom 
the town owed much, and a loyal friend. For years then this 
family controlled the life of the town to a degree for which 
a parallel can hardly be found elsewhere, But after a long. 
period of success, business reverses came in constant recur: 
rence and never stopped until they were entirely ruined, 
and the fine old senator lay dying in a house that was no 
longer his own. 








The absolute completeness of the debacle was extremely 
Aramatic, ‘The buying and shipping of barley had become 
‘4 most important part of their business, and at the season 
of their failure they found themselves with a very large 
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quantity, ina rapidly falling market. It was decided to send 
about 200,000 bushels to New York, where there was sill 
some demand, by the Erie canal. But severe winter set in, 
and the barges carrying the barley were frozen in the canal, 
and not able to move for weeks, s0 that when it got to New 
York the market had passed, and the barley damaged by 
frost was finally shipped to England as ballast, not a 
copper of value being retrieved. It is many years since 
the family has entirely disappeared from here, not one of 
the name remaining in the city. This relation is a bitter 
comment on the futility of human effort. For both brothers 
had a strong desite to found a family, after the English 
model, in Canada. 


Among the many useful things the Gibbs did for Oshawa 
was the founding of the Ontario Trust and Loan Co. and 
the Western Bank, which was an outeome of it, ‘The Loan 
Company and afterwards the Bank was placed in the charge 
of Mr. Thos. McMillan, a gentleman whom Mr. Gibbs knew 
and in whom he saw the making of a successful banker, 
although he had no experience in the practical work up to 
that time. The result proved the accuracy of Mr. Gibbs’ 
estimate. Mr, McMillan was an excellent judge of men 
and when the Western bank was finally sold to the Standard 
it had finished a period of usefulness to the town of its 
birth, not exceeded by any other bank in Canada, No one 
will ever know the mumber of tottering industries, hard press: 
ced drovers and farmers that Mr. MeMillan by well timed 
help enabled to keep on their feet and carry on. And this 
with very litle loss to the bank. 








Not so much following as overlapping, the Cowans, third 
in the line of dynasties, earried on the financial positions and 
social prestige formerly held by the ruined Gibbs family. 
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‘The Cowans, like the Warrens, came from Ireland, but where- 
as the latter were natives of Kerry in the south and Irish for 
near seven centuries, the Cowans were from Ulster, an Irish: 
Scotch province that has provided so many hard-headed 
business men for the world. Before the Jews had pre-empted 
all the retail trade of New York, almost all the great busi- 
ness houses of the city were owned and operated by Ulster 
people, Mr, Wm, Cowan and his brother John carried on 
‘a retail dry goods store on Yonge Street below Richmond, in 
Toronto, They opened a branch store in Prince Albert, 
which at that time was a very busy place, and another one in 
Oshawa. Both these did exceedingly well, the one here be- 
ing carried on by Mr. Wm. Cowan personally, leaving Mr. 
John Cowan, for the time being, in charge of the Toronto 
store, The Oshawa store was situated where the Bailes’ 
hhardware has been so Tong, and carried a large general stock 
of drygoods, groceries, and ready made clothing. Among 
their business customers were many men from the Cedard 
seythe and fork shop, and after a time orders from this fac- 
tory were accepted as cash at the Cowan store. The proprie- 
tor of the seythe warks conceived a strong admiration for 
‘Wim. Cowan and often came to him with his business worries. 
One of them was an inability to conduct the book keeping 
‘and financial part of his business and the unfortunate 
periences he had encountered in hiring help for the purpose. 
Out of this grew an arrangement by which Mr. John Cowan, 
‘who was an expert accountant, undertook the management of 
that side of the business for a period of ten years at an 
attractive salary and interest in the business. Shortly after, 
the Cowan block, two substantial stores, was built a litle 
cast of the original shop and into one of these the b 
was moved. Mr, John Cowan’s connection with the Cedar- 
dale shop proved so fortunate both for the works and for 
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himself, that at the end of ten years he withdrew from the 
business with what at that period was considered a hand: 
some sum to his eredit 


Mr. Win, Cowan was also at this time retiring from the 
active management of the store on King St. feeling. doubt- 
less his eapacity for igger things, and withthe considerable 
amount he had amassed, together with what John Cowan 
had acquired in the Cedardale venture, they vere in a pos 
tion to undertake a large business. Their attention was fist 
directed to the business of which the older brother had al 
ready acquired some knowledge; and an E y 
‘coming at that time into the market at St. Catharines (Tuttle 
& Date, I think) negotiations were entered into with a 
view to purchase it. But when the preliminaries had ad- 
vanced some distance, the prospect seemed less attractive and 
‘was finaly abandoned. Some years before the process of 
making malleable iron was discovered, and its use in the 
manufacturing of agricultural implements, for which pur 
pose cast iron was too easily fractured and wrought iron too 
expensive, at once made it in great demand. ‘The Joseph 
Hall machine shops of Roches 
were being made, had established shops here; but they had 
to bring their malleable iron from Troy, N.Y., where the 
Rochester shops got their supply. The desirability of having 
4 shop where it could be made in Canada was at once ap. 
parent, The Cowan brothers at that time were rather intimate 
with the Canadian manager of the Joseph Hall works, Mr. 
Glen, and it was suggested to the Cowans that if they built a 
shop here for the manufacture of this iron, the Hall works 
would buy all they needed from them and thus establish 
the nucleus of a business that was sure to succeed. 














where mowers and reapers 


After thoroughly investigating the project they decided 
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to go into the business, and a property was bought, in its 
present location, buildings erected, and a group of skilled 
workmen brought over from Troy, N.Y., to start the work 
in the best possible way. 

And so was initiated a business that for many years paid 
‘out more money to its employees than any other factory in 
the town, and, with the Joseph Hall machine shop, made the 
name of Oshawa known all over Canada, 





As has been mentioned before, the Cowans had been in- 
Auential citizens for some time before the collapse of the 
Gibbs, and had been associated with them in the conduct of 
the Western Bank and Ontario Trust and Loan Society. Tt 
was thus by an easy and natural transition that the leader- 
ship in these institutions should fall to them after the Gibbs 
failure, This together with the presidency of the Standard 
Bank placed Mr, Wm. Cowan among the leading business 
men of the country, Some years after, an amalgamation of 
the Western with the Standard Bank took place, a union that 
was largely the result of his efforts, and he remained presi 
dent of the enlarged Standard Bank, a position he held to 
the last, He had many extensive outside interests which kept 
him in touch with big undertakings, remote from his usual 
Dusiness—an aggressive, enterprising, and successful man 
of business and a great asset to the community he lived in. 

It will have been noticed that in relating the story of their 
business eareer, the name of the younger brother was much 
oftener mentioned than that of the elder. ‘This was as Mr. 
John Cowan would have had it. Possessed of a diffident 
nature he had an unusually fine intelligence. He was an 
‘omnivorous reader and had one of the finest private libraries 
in the country. Having adopted the Malleable Iron business 
as his own he gave his entire attention to it, and there 
were very few days from the time that he took hold, that 
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he would not have been found in his office looking after its 
interests. Methodical in habit, as in appearance, he got down 
to business at almost an identical time each morning. His 
spare erect figure was a familiar sight on Simcoe Street be- 
tween his home and the works, and days, sometimes weeks, 
would pass without his appearance in the town beyond the 
bank where business took him. And he always walked. He 
had a strong belief that a man should walk if he was able, 
and never by choice even took the street car to the station, 
He gave away a great deal in charity, generally employing 
Mrs, John Bailes, a greathearted woman, as his almoner, as 
she knew the deserving poor. And in this way very feve knew 
‘what sums he distributed. A life long member of the Church 
of England, he was present at the annual deliberations of 
the Synod almost up to the time of his death and had much 
to do with the shaping of the lay legislation of that body. 
He was a constant attendant at the services, of course, and 
was for many years the most influential member of the con- 
gregation. He was largely responsible for the building of 
the fine Sunday School, and he paid the entire cost of the 
Deautiful stained glass windows. A lovable man for those 
who got past his rather cold and undemonstrative exterior. 
As would have been expected he was an active member of the 
Public Library Board and was instrumental in having it 
located in its present convenient site, The Cowans were 
important people in town for more than forty years, and 
almost dominant for twenty of these. The prosperity of the 
Malleable Iron Shop continued for many years, but severe 
competition and other causes diminished their output, The 
suoveeding generation was not so aggressive, perhaps did not 
need to be, and it did not surprise anyone when it was 
rumoured that the place was sold to an outside firm. 























AN INTERESTING NORTH CENTRE STREET GROUP 


‘There have been many interesting and colorful people in 
Oshawa in the old days, people who would have furnished 
rich material for Victorian novelists or dramatists. The north 
end of Centre Street, especially in the ast quarter of the last 
century, was rather notable inthis respect. At the south-west 
comer of Centre and Bagot Streets was the Billings homeshere 
four maiden ladies conducted private school, an institution 
that filled areal want in those days, when children from homes 
of refinement found it difficult, expecially the younger ones, 
to endure the rough atmosphere of the Public Schools of 
that time. As a result ladies like the Misses Billings were 
found in every Ontario town, carrying on the primary schools 
in private houses. The vastly improved condition of the 
modern school and the employment of female teachers for 
this purpose renders the old private school unnecessary, and 
ithas largely disappeared. 











But at the time we are writing of, most of the young of the 
‘more genteel people went to these schools, and the Misses Bill 
ings’ “Academy” was always full, each of the sisters pre- 
siding over one branch of education, except one, who managed 
the house. They were of very “genteel” extraction, their 
father having been an officer in the English army and, in 
their youth, several of them were said to have been heautiful; 
but at this time they were elderly ladies, tall and thin and 
looking very much alike. ‘They were in the habit of taking 
‘a walk in the afternoon, and four ladies in a group, clad in 
the long black dresses of the period, and walking with 
rather @ mincing gait, looking not unlike four stately goose, 
were sure to attract attention. Especially edifying was it to 
see these four vestals in the act of crossing the very muddy 
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streets of the period, pick up their skins to exactly the same 
genteel height, and go prancing across to the other side. 
But they were held in the highest esteem by the townspeople, 
and the many children who passed through their hands could 
not help but carry with them some of the refinement and 
graciousness which was so noticeable in these gentlewomen. 








‘Across the street from the Billings home was the Anglican 
rectory. The incumbent in the *80"s was Rev. Mr. Middle- 
ton, a fine looking, fresh colored Irishman with a suspicion 
of humour about the comers of his mouth. He was one 
of a group of his countrymen who came out to Canada from 
the Irish Church in the “60's, I think; most of them were fine 
orators, and rose to distinetion in their new home. ‘The 
names of Dean Carmichael of Montreal and Bishop Dumou- 
Jin of Hamilton recur to me as among them, and although 
Mr, Middleton never attained to as high office in the 
Church as some of his friends, lacking perhaps the fire of 
oratory, he was the equal of any of them in quick repartee 
and wit, He was a great favourite with his clerical brethren, 
and his hospitable table often numbered among its occupants 
fone or another of these brilliant men I have mentioned, and 
others like Dr. Clarke of Trinity College, late of Oxford, 
who was a frequent and welcome visitor. Some of these 
gentlemen would occasionally preach for him, with the result 
that the congregation heard more unusual sermons during his 
ineumbeney than at any other period. I commenced the 
practice of my profession soon after his coming and, as T 
did not know many families intimately then, I have a par- 
ticularly agreeable recolleetion of the kind hospitality I met 
with at the parsonage, the more so as I was not of the 





Anglican church. 
Shortly before coming to Oshawa, Mr. Middleton had lost 
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his wife, and the task of domestic management devolved 
upon his eldest daughter, a very attractive young lady, to 
whote amiable disposition the direction of the active, good- 
Jooking bunch of brothers and sisters might easily have prov- 
‘ed quite a handful. Possessed, as has been said, of keen wit 
the weaknesses of his neighbours were a source of constant, 
but entirely harmless, enjoyment to him, In a house that 
is still standing, on the north-east comer of Athol and Centre 
Streets, there lived at that time a Dr. Clarke, member of a 
good English family, who practised his profession, chiefly 
‘among women, successfully for many years. His wife was 
ter of Hilyard Cameron, an outstanding lawyer and poli- 
in of that period. There were no children, but a sister 
of Mrs. Clarke, a widow, whose husband, Col. Muter, had 
been an officer in the Imperial army, lived in the Clarke 
home. Mrs. Clarke and her sister plumed themselves a good 
deal on their relationship to their distinguished brother, and 
‘would discourse at great length on the subject; and then of 
‘course the deceased Colonel and his aristocratic family 
‘would have their innings, when opportunity offered. These 
Jong dissertations had hecome excessively annoying to the 
old Doctor, who, of respectable antecedents himself, saw no 
reason for so much talk about it, and if it occurred in the 
day time he would walk out on them, Of course, these little 
family frictions were well known to the rector, who would 
drop in of an evening when the doctor was in his dressing- 
gown and slippers and would deliberately ask one of the 
' some particulars about their family, whieh would un- 
cork a deluge of reminiscences. If the chance offered, the 
doctor would slip out of the room shaking his fist at the 
clergyman, who soon after would take his own departure, 
Life became so intolerable for Dr. Clarke (through the in- 
creasing eccentricities of Mrs. Clarke) that some years after 
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hhe went home to England, where his sister still lived, and | 
stayed the remainder of his life. His wife continued in the 
old home, leading a most eccentric and peculiar life. Among 
other things she was devoted to cats, also to a pony, so old 
that he could hardly stand and covered with hair three inches 
deep, and their care became the most important part of her 
Tife, Occasionally she would fill a basket with bric-e-brac 
and offer it for sale at the home of the townspeople. Some 
of the things were rare, but most of them of litle value, ‘The 
sale of furniture at her death was quite an event, and some 
of it would bring a good price to-day. 

One amusing recollection of Mrs. Clarke and her sister 
still lingers with me. It was their custom several times a 
‘year to call formally upon the “best people.” For this pur 
pose a rather seedy carriage, which did duty at funerals, wed 
dings and the Tike and had not been painted for many years, 
‘was engaged, and with it one of the employees, usually a 
stable hand, invested in a moth-eaten coat with brass but- 
tons, and crowned with a hat of ancient vintage, but with a 
cockade on the side, Into this vehicle the ladies would get, 
in their most splendid garments, which were even then very 
old-fashioned, and were driven slowly from house to house. 
(On arriving at one of these the driver, who also acted as foot 





‘man, smelling strongly of the stable, would present himself 
at the door, and demand if the ladies were at home. If it 
were found that they were, his ladies would descend in a 
stately manner from the coach and make their call. If no 
fone was home the groom would present their cards. Itisa 
pity that the phonograph was not yet invented, to have re 
corded the matter and the manner of the talk on these visi 
Nothing but the most genteel subjects were spoken of, T am 
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sure, and these in the most elegant manner, such as would 
have found a proper setting in the pages of “Cranford.” 


Mn. McGre 

On the corner angling from the Clarke's lived another 
very interesting person—Robert McGee. Short in stature 
but with a large torso and a rather leonine head, he would 
have attracted attention anywhere. He was a lawyer and a 
(Queen's Counsel, and had made a reputation in dealing with 
ceases involving disputed land titles. He was a great lover 
of books, and, like John Cowan, had accumulated a fine col- 
leetion which was finally housed in a large addition to his 
hhome, still standing. It was a great pleasure to have him 
draw a book from the shelves at random, and read some 
favourite paragraph, or pages, stressing the impression that 
the author meant to convey, then he would return it to the 
shelves without comment and proceed with an entirely other 
line of talk, There was a great deal of dry wit and a great 
deal of irony in his make-up, and you were not sure when 
you left him that you had not provided him with material 
for sarcastic comment. With such a nature it was only 
natural that his early Vietorian neighbours should be a 
source of unfailing delight to him, and matter for many a 
funny story. One very foggy night when leaving his house 
he came to the door with me and we were astonished at 
seeing a bulky mass, not unlike an elephant moving back. 
‘wards, coming south near Dr. Clarke's place. On investi 
gation it proved to be the Doctor and his wife, retuming 
hhome, muffled to the nose in greatcoats and preceded by 
their old servant walking backwards waving @ lantern to 
light their pat 


Rather a tragic fate overtook this gentleman. Coming to 
the town with very little, his carcer had been one of un- 
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broken suocess, until he became one of the most outstand 
ing persons in the community. Living in great comfort, his 
children attending the best schools, one might have said, 
“Flere is a man beyond the reach of fate.” He was elected 
mayor in 1889—but within six months of his election he was 
& fugitive from justice, his house and furniture sold at 
auction, his beloved library scattered over the country, his 
home life broken up, never to be renewed. He had made 
the fatal mistake, not uncommon at that period among law- 
yers, of treating the trust funds in his eare as if they were 
his own. An unfortunate association with a rather prominent 
financial man in Toronto had led him into speculation, 
‘which resulted in disastrous losses, and he made use of what 
ever funds were available t0 enable him to carry on. But 
before conditions righted themselves to a point where he 
could replace what he had taken, suspicions were aroused, 
and an investigation revealed that he owed the estates of 
which he was trustee many thousands of dollars, Within a 
fow years these terrible experiences proved too much to bear, 
and he died of an incurable nervous disorder. No one who 




















knew him believed that he began his borrowings with any 
other idea than that he would be able to return them soon. 


Another interesting and much respected character of this 
period was a Mise M. A. Bean, or “Mary Ann” as we some- 
times disrespectfully called her, whose business card in- 
timated that she was ready and willing to instruct young 
i, ladies on the piano and guitar, and to teach such other ac- 

complishments as French, Italian, and fine needlework. ‘Truth 
compels to say that her knowledge of French was extremely 
limited and I doubt if her Ttalian would have suficed for 
4 business transaction with one of the fruit merchants 
Such as it was, howes 





she imparted it freely and it was 
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surprising how many “genteel” young ladies sought her in. 
struction; and I never heard any complaint as to their not 
getting enough for their money. I rather think she played 
the organ for a while at the English Church, and she was 
consumed with the desire to have her brother, a heavy, loutish 
lad, take orders in the church. For years she toiled to supply 
hhim with funds to put him through. It took years to accom- 
plish it, for, in addition to being stupid, he was a trifle 
vicious, and inclined to drink. Tam not sure that he ever 
passed all the examinations, but at any rate he had charge 
‘of a small cure of souls, which included some Indians, on the 
north shore of Lake Huron. And here some of his former boon 
‘companions found him, and very wickedly got him gloriously 
full, many years after. It was a great privilege to hear the 
late Fred Lambert, “a fellow of infinite wit,” relate the story 
of this occurrence. 
































SOME WELL KNOWN PEOPLE OF THE 
DYNASTY PERIOD 


‘The Fairbanks family who lived in the house now occupied 
by Ed. Henry, although on a different site, filled a large 
place in the community at that time. Mr. Fairbanks was a 
lawyer in good practice, whose family came originally, I 
think, from the West Indies. Setling in Oshawa in the 
“50's” he married Miss Arkland, daughter of one of the 
pioneer families, who owned the farm from Division St. to 
Ritson Rd. (The Arkland house, afterwards occupied by 
L. K. Murton, stood until a few years ago.) Silas Fair. 
banks was the first Colonel of the 34th battalion, and a very 
handsome offcer he was, especially on horseback; on foot 
hhe was not so imposing. OF his two daughters one married 
the oldest son of T. N. Gibbs, and lived for many years in 
Port Arthur, where Mr. Gibbs was the grain inspector. 
Mrs, Gibbs was a very clever woman and inherited all of 
her father’s ood looks. Both she and her husband are buried 
in the Union Cemetery, having been brought back to rest 
near their old home at their own request. The younger 
daughter, Miss Kate Fairbanks, was a distinguished pianist. 
She played the organ in the Anglican Church for many years, 
until her marriage to Mr. Harry Osler took her to Cobourg, 
‘where she continued to live until her death in 1925. A very 
admirable woman and much loved, 








James Carmichael was an imposing figure of that period. 
Standing more than six feet and built proportionately, he 
was, especially as an older man, markedly handsome, with 
full white beard and moustache and the high colour he 
hhad brought from the hills of the western highlands of Seot- 
land, At the age of ten he could not speak a word of English, 
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nothing but Gaelic, but no one could have detected this, 
listening to the faultless English with which he expressed 
himself, He conducted a drygoods business for many years 
on the north side of King Street, and made a good deal of 
money. He then, with some others, established a stove foundry 
on the same property thatthe Fittings Limited now occupies. 
1 think the Fittings inchudes some of the original building 
This business was never very successful, and after some 
years of struggle was abandoned, and most of the original 
ockholders ruined. Mr, MeGee, of whom we have spoken 
before, was one of these unfortunates. Mr. Carmichael was 
ugh to secure the position of Postmaster his friends, 
the Grits, being at that time in power, and he continued in 
that position until his death. Mr. Carmichael had a very 
forceful personality and had the courage of his convictions. 
After the George Browne election many a farmer's wife in 
East Whitby sported a new sik dress from the drygoods store 
of Mr, Carmichael. 











Speaking of the stove foundry reealls the name of John 
Larke, for many years editor of the Oshawa “Vindicator” 
and a staunch advocate of the Conservative principles. Al 
though of different political beliefs, he and Mr. Carmichael 
‘were associated in the management of the stove foundry, and 








chared equally in its failure, When the Conservatives found 
themselves in power, Larke got the appointment of Trade 
Commissioner to Australia and proved himself « valuable 
official in that position. Most of the family settled there, T 
think, He was a very good stump speaker, and did yeoman 
service to his party during the Gibbs regime. It will be 
gathered that both the parties were good to their loyal sup- 
porters when opportunity offered. 








Another gentleman who had good oratorical ability and 
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often used it in support of the Tory government was Mr, 
Edward Carswell, whose home, on the corer of Simcoe and 
Fairbanks Streets is stll the family home. Mr. Carswell was 
a well-known temperance speaker and his services were in 
great demand especially in the Southern States. He had a 
‘cultured English voice, and he punctuated his lectures with 
many clever stories. Politics were taken much more serious: 
Iy, like religion, in those days, and political meetings at which 
both sides were represented were sure to attract large crowds, 
especially if the list of speakers included any well-known 
names, Mr, Carswell was quite artistic and executed some 
very creditable paintings. 








Oshawa's importance being derived principally from its 
manufactures, it will be interesting to recall some of the 
earliest ones, and it will be encouraging to note that once 
an industry sas established, even if it failed, it was almost 
sure t be followed by another industry on the same property 
The ste of the piano shop, which was long the home of the 
Joseph Hall works, was originally where the “Whiting Tool 
Shop" started. “There have been four distinet industries on 
the site of the present motor shops. The Fittings Limited, 
as has already been said, started as a stove foundry; the 
Robson Tannery up to a generation back was the Whiting 
Factory; the Schofield Knitting Works started sixty years ago 
as a hat factory, and has sheltered at least four or five dif- 
ferent industries before arriving at its present business. Tn 
fact the factories here seem to have had a genius for arising, 











Among the earliest industries of any importance were 
cooperages. ‘Two of these survived as late as 1885 and both 
were owned by two highly respected Irish Roman Catholics, 
P. J. Wall and M. O'Regan, Another on North Simcoe Street 
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‘was operated by Mat. Western, whose family will still be re- 
membered as staunch Anglicans, In the earlier days some of 
these shops made liquor and vinegar casks, but latterly the 
flour mills absorbed all their energies, for at that time flour 
‘was only shipped in barrels. ‘The export of apples from Can- 
ada to England also called for a relatively enormous number. 
Now, with flour shipped in strong paper bags and apples in 
boxes, the cooperage has fallen on evil days; but a genera- 
tion ago it was still a flourishing industry and for centuries 
hhad been among the most remembered and highly respected 
trades in Europe, and furnished a considerable number of 
mechanics with a decent wage. 











‘Among the first real factories, the “Scythe Works” must 
be numbered, It is not generally known, even among the 
older residents, that this shop commenced business where 
the “Piano Shop” now stands and continued there until the 
building of the GTR. drew the centre of gravity of the 
town southward. As almost all their output was sent by 
rail, it was thought wiser to move the shop within an easy 








distance of the railway, and so land was procured on the 
Oshawa creek, south of the railway, and substantial brick 
shops erected. ‘The workmen, like the prop 
from Connecticut, and brought with them the love for clean 
liness and white paint from their New England home. In 
afew years a very preity flower-bedecked village that Mr. 
Whiting called Codardale had arisen around the shop, and 
the natural love of these people for attractive homes was 
stimulated by the intrest Mr. Whiting took in their efforts, 
even offering prizes for the most attractive gardens. His 
‘admiration for beauty did not stop at home decoration. Tt 


3, were mostly 











was said of him, possibly in fun, that he would not hire a 
man unless his wife was good-looking, Here for many years 
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4 fine quality of seythes, sickles, hoes and forks were manu- 
factured. 


A very interesting man was Mr. Whiting, a native of 
Connecticut, and kin to the Gilbert family, the great New 
England clock makers. With very little elementary educa: 
tion, he found himself peddling clocks, while still in his 
teens. Anyone who has read Judge Haliburton’s great 
book, “Sam Slick, the Yankee clock peddlar,” would seo 
Mr. Whiting many of the characteristics of his celebrated 
prototype. The writer, when a boy, has heard him tell how 
his business was conducted. At this time he was working 
in Canada. He would bring a hundred clocks to Rochester, 
and from there by boat to Port Hope. Here he would buy 
a team of horses and a spring wagon, and, with his clocks 
‘on board, commence a tour of the country of a couple of 
‘months’ duration. Arriving at a farm-house he would set up a 
clock in the kitchen, and having partaken of whatever meal 
was forward, or remained for the night as the case might 
be, would depart leaving the clock to be collected some weeks 
later on his return trip. But s0 convenient was the new. 
fangled contraption that he very seldom had to take the 
clock back. It might be noted here that « traveller was 
seldom asked to pay for meal or lodging at @ farm-house 
in those early days; 




















Indget of news was considered a 
fair equivalent. Mr. Whiting’s familiarity with the country 
along the lake shore, and back for many miles, convinced 
hhim that this part of Canada at least had a fine agricultural 
future, and he chose Oshawa as the place to start manufac 
turing. His choice may have been influenced also by the 
fact that Joseph Hall of Rochester was commencing to build 
agricultural implements here, and on the Cedardale site 
there grew up as fine a manufacturing plant and as successful 
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1 business as there was in Canada at that time. The work- 
men were unusually well paid, even five dollars a day not 
id 





being unheard of. ‘Their homes, as has already been 
were quite attractive and well-furnished, and so continued as 
long at Mr. Whiting lived to direct affairs; but, after his 
death, from a variety of eauses the business ceased to prosper 
and was finally sold to 2 St. Catherines firm, who removed the 
shop and the men to Cote St, Paul, Montreal, where I believe 
the business is still carried on, of course in a much diminish- 









ced way. 


Although the removal of the Cedardale shop was a great 
blow to Oshawa, in the final analysis it is not certain that it 
did not prove a blessing, The rapid development of agri- 
cultural machinery, displacing as it does so many men and 
so many tools like seythes and sickles and even hay forks 
that were used by the harvesters of two generations ago, has 
spelt ruin to most of the shops engaged in their production 
‘and the site of the old Cedardale plant is now the home of 
‘one of the largest and most progressive tanneries in Canada, 





But with the closing of the seythe shop great deal that 
was picturesque and attractive disappeared from among us. 
On Saturday night, especially in the summer, they would 
come up town in groups, and the unadulterated Yankee 
accent would be heard, and in none too subdued tones, on 
the side walk and in the stores where they were doing their 
weekly shopping. Mr. Whiting himself alvays came up 
town about noos, driving a spirited black horse in a high 
buggy; the animal would sometimes baulk, but the old man 





would drive him around and around the Four Corners until 
he was dizzy and quite ready to do what was required of 
him. Mr, Whiting was a good teller of stories, and the 
happenings of his clock peddling days were related with 
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reat spirit. He must have been a welcome guest at the 
lonely farm house in the Canada of that day. 


He was remarkably frank about occurrences in his own 
life, and the cireumstances that led up to divorce from his 
first wife were related without the omission of any details; 
even with @ faint suspicion of relish. He was living at 
Rochester at the time, and made annual trips to Canada of 
some duration, He appears to have suspected that things 
were not as they should be. So on one occasion, with the 
declared intention of making his usual trip to Canada, he 
‘only went as far as Charlotte—the lake port of Rochester 
and returning to his home and letting himself quietly in, 
found that his suspicions were only two well founded. Con- 
fusion of course ensued, but he begged them not to disturb 
themselves, withdrew to a hotel, where he took up his re 
dence, while the divorce proceedings, which he at once in- 
stituted, were brought to a successful conclusion, Listening 
to the story, so casually was it told, it was difficult to realize 
that he was relating incidents from his own life history. 








Another interesting group of mechanics were the hatmakers, 
who came here from the midland counties in England, short 
ly after Confederation, for whom the factory building now 
‘occupied by the Schofield Woolen Mills was erected. Many 
of them wore high sill hats, and, with their broad Midland 
accent and forthright manner, formed a colorful addition 
to the rather uninteresting population of the day. They only 
remained a few years, being likely a little ahead of their 
time, 


R. S, Hamlin was a prominent and respected citizen here 
for many years. He was a former resident of Buffalo, where 
he was a member of a company 





carrying on an extensive 
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business in patent medicines. Early in life he had married 
a daughter of the late A. S. Whiting, proprietor of the Cedar- 
dale Seythe Shop, to whom reference has already been made. 
As he grew old, Mr. Whiting found the task of running 
the business too great a burden for him, and he asked his 
son-indaw to move to Canada and relieve him of some of 
the care. His wife being the sole heir to the property, Mr. 
Hamlin came over, taking up his permanent residence here, 
and soon after building the house which is still the family 
home. Not long after, Whiting died, leaving his son-in-law 
in full possession of the factory, which he carried on for a 
number of years. For a variety of reasons, the principal 
of which seems to have heen the gradual abandonment of 
hhand tools, like scythes, sickles, hay forks, and the like, 
and their replacement by machinery, the business ceased to 
be profitable, and was sold to another firm. 





When the proposal to come to Oshawa was first made to 
him, Mr, Hamlin did not take to it very warmly, and it can 
be readily believed that a middle-aged man, living comfort. 
ably in a large American city, with an assured future, would 
not find the project of moving to a small Canadian community 
very alluring; and it was only after certain drastic changes 
jn the agreement were made that he finally consented. He 
no doubt felt that his early business activities had not been 
of a nature to peculiarly qualify him for managing a large 
industrial plant, Mr, Hamlin had a knowledge of this part 
of Ontario, Some years before settling here, while selling 
patent medicines in the towns along the Lake front, he was 
well known to many of the inhabitants. In his later years 
hhe was associated with the Gibbs and Cowan men in various 
financial undertakings. The most outstanding of these was 
the founding of the Ontario Loan & Savings Society, of 
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which he was vice-president, and after of the Western Bank 
in which, I think, he occupied a similar position. A courteous, 
rather kindly man with a manner reminiscent of the Abraham 
Lincoln period. 


Following the Joseph Hall works in point of time, the next 
large enterprise was a furniture factory. The story of the 
genesis of this company is very interesting. Shortly after 
the close of the American civil war a number of business 
men in England thought a furniture factory could be estab- 
lished here successfully. ‘Their knowledge of Canada and 
its resources was not exactly encyclopedic. They may have 
been influenced by the reflection that there was a lot of wood 
here. At any rate the enterprise was started, and the list of 
stockholders included such distinguished names as W. E. 
Gladstone, John Bright, and other outstanding Liberal states- 
men. And the gentleman who was selected to conduct this 
enterprise, Edward Miall, was the son of an English non: 
conformist clergyman, the editor of @ newspaper champion- 
ing the Gladstone policies. This and the fact that Ed, Miall 
had qualified as a chartered accountant, appeared to have 
been the main qualifications that he possessed for the posi- 
tion. He was a well-bred English gentleman, very much 
liked by everyone, but a Jamentable failure as boss of @ 
‘wood-shop in the Canada of that period. 

















A fine factory was erected on the south-west comer of 
Mary and William Streets and the business started; but almost 
at once it was in difficulties, and more money had to be 
raised on mortgage, until finally it became bankrupt, and 
‘was bought out by the Gibbs brothers, who had already some 
financial interest in it. Under their management a fairly 





successful business was carried on for some years and a 
good reputation for the character of their output was ac- 
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quired, But the products of the Grand Rapids Shops in 
Michigan were very severe competition and, together with 
other contributing causes, led to the closing up of many of 
the Canadian furniture shops; and the Oshawa shop was in 
difficulties in any case from the failure of the Gibbs 
brothers, and finally closed its doors. An effort to make 
ratan furniture, undertaken by Mr. Heeps, who lived in the 
T. N. Gibbs home, also proved futile and the buildings, 
together with the Gibbs house, fell into the hands of the 
town, hecause of the failure of Heeps to keep his engage- 
ments. It will be remembered here that the Gibbs property 
was disposed of to an Anglican community and became the 
seat of a very successful girls’ school. ‘The factory property 
remained closed for several years when it was taken over 
by the MeLaughlin Carriage Co. and entered a period of 
great prosperity 











Mr. J.D. Storie has been an outstanding personality in 
cour community for a long time, especially in manufacturing 
circles, Working in the Malleable Iron shop in the early 
+°90's" he rather astonished the management by patenting 
device for making chain links, and selling the American 
rights to a large manufacturing firm—MeCormicks,” T 
think—in Chicago, Always quick to recognize ability, the 
Cowan Bros. gave him speedy advancement, and in a short 
time he was in charge of the whole shop, with a share in the 
business. Some years later he and the late H.'T. Carswell, 
who had long been in the office of the Ontario Malleable shop, 
started the Fittings Limited, At first in association with the 
Malleable shop, later by an exchange of the shares they 
held in that concern for the shares held by the Cowans in Fit 
tings Limited, they became sole proprietors of the later, and 
withdrew entirely from the old shop. The Fittings Limited had 
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1 prosperous career, and some years ago, by purchasing the 
Carswell holdings, Mr. Storey and his family became owners 
of the entire “Fittings” property. In addition to his large 
manufacturing activities, Mr. Storey found time to intelli- 
gently administer the business affairs of the Oshawa General 
Hospital, from its inception until a few years ago. It is 
perhaps doubtful whether this valuable institution would 
hhave successfully weathered the dificulties it encountered 
in its early years had it not been for the careful nursing of 
its meagre resources by Mr. Storey. 


Perey Punshon was for more than a generation well 
known resident of the town, For a long time he was em- 
ployed in a clerical capacity with the McLaughlin people, 
both in the carriage and the motor periods, being closely 
associated with Mr. Hezzlewood in this work. He was a son of 
Rev. Morley Punshon, the great Methodist preacher, of whom 
‘mention has already been made, and inherited a good deal 
of his talent; a thoroughly genial and unusually gifted man, 
He could do almost anything, and could do most of 
better than other people. One of the best of story tellers, 
he has often held a group of enthralled listeners for an hour 
at a time, while he related adventures by flood and field, 
punctuated by funny incidents and ridiculous situations 








He was very musical, and would sit for hours at a stretch 
at the piano, playing delightful scraps, or singing coster 
songs around which he would ereate a perfect “cockney” 
atmosphere, more attractive to my taste than when sung by 
their creator, the great Chevalier Peace to his ashes, we 
will never look upon his like again. At one period of his 
life, after the birth of his second child, Mr. Punshon became 
obsessed with the desire to get back to the simple life. He 
‘was always something of a dreamer, and, shortly after, he 
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became the owner of a property in the Lake of Bays District, 
near Dorset. Very inaccessable even in these days, what 
rust it have been forty years ago, when even gravel roads 
‘were a luxury, The household goods were hauled through 
the woods on waggons drawn by oxen, and were long in 
transit, T suppose the Great Slave Lake distriet could be 
about as easily got at today. It was great in after years 
to hear him tell of his arrival at Dorset, Lake of Bays, on 
4 flat bottomed boat, and the amazement of the “natives” 
‘when they witnessed a Jersey cow and a grand piano un- 
loaded from the same scow onto the dock. The farming end 
of the enterprise was not a marked success; but there was 
abundance of game, fishing and shooting at all of which he 
‘was an adept, 80 it was not hard to keep the larder well 
stocked. Everyone for miles around knew him and there 
are still old guides and trappers who remember him and 
speak of his feats of swimming and diving. 


Geo, Pedlar, of the sheet metal industry, which has proven 
such a valuable contribution to our factories, was of an un: 
usual type. His father was a stout Comishman, and a strong, 
Methodist, He earried on a large trade in tinware and sent 
‘great quantities throughout the country in vans, selling for 
cash, or taking old iron, rags, or farm produce in exchange. 
Rags were in great demand for the manufacture of printing 
and writing paper; this was, of course, before the utilization 
of wood pulp for that purpose. Graniteware had not yet ar- 
rived, and the shining tin kettles and pens found a ready 
sale, especially in the country. To be sure, they developed 
holes, but these had to be repaired, an additional source of 
revenue. The goods were all manufactured in a large shop 
back of the store, the whole plant occupying the site where 
the Royal Bank now stands and extending farther back, Be- 
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hind these premises were housed the many horses and vans 
used in the business. Sheet iron was imported and cut up 
into convenient shapes by large cutting machines, after being 
thinly coated with tin, by an electric process, which was rust 
proof while the tinning lasted. Here Geo. Pedlar first made 
the acquaintance of sheet metal, and here he earried on for 
some years after his father’s death. A period of business 
depression set in about 1890, and he went to the US. for 





While there his attention was attracted to the extensive 
use of metal shingles in the Western states, and he deter 
mined on his return to Canada to try and popularize them 
in this country. He had very little money and the confidence 
which the Western Bank showed in him, by carrying him 
through the early period of his enterprise, was amply justi 
fied by its splendid success, But between the commencement 
‘of the work, and the time when there was always a comfort 
able balance at the bank, there lay some years of great 
anxiety and unremitting toil for the founder; when the tide 
tured success came lavishly, and when he died, at a by no 
‘means advanced age, the business was in as good st 
‘any in the country. 











He was man of immense energy and determination, and 
as far as possible infused this spirit into the employees. 
When he was annoyed, which sometimes happened, his 
language was extremely lurid, and not restrained by conven- 
tion, With all this he was liked by his men, was quick to 
recognize and to reward efficiency. It was generally believed 
that at the time of his death special provision had been made 
for a number of his most valued aides 


An interesting, even if slightly eecentric character, was 
Mr. Thwaite, fatherinlaw of Mr. R. S. Williams, with 
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‘whom he lived during his later years. He was a Yorkshire: 
man, and retained the accent of that county through his life, 
He learned the grocery business in Manchester, and used 
to tell of spending hours in the early morning, making paper 
tists into which would be put a “pennorth” of tea, which 
was the average daily consumption of an English working 
family. Bought in this way the cost was doubled; they 
never had enough saved to buy in quantities, Coming to 
this country, he engaged in the tea trade, and was among 
the first to start the direct importation of tea in Canada, and 





‘was a member of the large grocery firm Eby, Thwaite & Co. 
He was a great sporting man, and was at one time part 
owner of a racing stable. He had a strong gambling streak 
in his make-up, loved to take a chance, and would bet on 
anything from penny-ante to a horse race. His idea of a 
perfect night was a game of poker in front of a bright fire, 
with a few kindred spirits, and lady luck perched on his 
shoulder, While a good sport, he enjoyed the game better 
when he won, He was strictly honourable and quite intolerant 
of any departure from the code. He was a tall rather ag- 
gressive looking man, with strong convictions as to the cor- 
rectness of his point of view, and the necessity of impressing 
it on the rest of the world, In the street railway or train he 
took charge, making the people move up to give more room 
‘or telling others to remove their luggage from the seats unless 
they were willing to pay first class fare for the space it 
‘occupied. As he retained to some extent the Yorkshire burr, 
and spoke in a loud voice, he generally got his way. He 
‘was a staunch friend, as many found who went to him in 





trouble, and his generosity was sometimes poorly repaid. 
One family, who have attained to wealth and dignity in the 
‘old country, whose father had heen repeatedly helped fin- 
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ancially by Th 
‘money at a time when he needed it badly. 


te, ignored his request for return of the 


Many of the older citizens will remember Dick Hobbs, 
another original, who kept a fish and poultry shop, near the 
comer of Simcoe and Athol Streets. One of Dick’s eccen- 
twicities was a determination to keep the crossing swept clean. 
When it is remembered that those were the days of mud 
roads, the magnitude of the task he had set himself will be 
realized; but he kept resolutely at it, recalling the story of 
Dame Partington, who woke one morning to find that the 

at 





‘ocean tide had invaded her room, and seizing a broom 
‘once proceeded to sweep back the Atlantic, He did manage 
to Keep it the cleanest crossing in town, however. A Devon- 
shire man with a big humorous face, and a wonderful com: 
mand of the Queen's English, he wore a blue overall with a 
carnation in the button hole. 





Big Bill Halnan was chief of police, and the whole force 
‘as well, not to speak of his duties as superintendent of pub- 
lie works, building wooden sidewalks, putting gravel on the 
roads. For many years his big Ieish face, from whic 





pleasant smile was seldom absent, was known to every citi- 
zen. He put @ wholesome regard for the law into the hearts 
of all the hard characters; meddling as little as possible 
until trouble became acute, when he would bear down upon 
the disturbers, like a whielwind, often carrying off the prin: 
cipal offenders, one in either hand, and thrust them in the 
lockup. He was absolutely featless and strong as an ox. 
As this was generally known, he met with little opposition. 
He was very kind hearted and many a poor inebriate did he 
take off the street at night, and leave on his own doorstep. 
His chief recreation was a game of whist with the boys over 
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the old Western Bank, and many prank did the lads play 
‘on the good natured constable 





Curling was his winter’s pastime, and his voice would be 
heard above the rest, cheering on his comrades. It became 
his duty in the execution of his ofce to arrest one of these 
bank employees with whom he had pasted many a pleasant 
evening, and it grieved the decent fellow bitterly. 


Perhaps a relation of this long past incident might still 
be of interest to the reader. ‘The principal actor in the 
drama was a bank clerk, who had been in an office in Co- 
bourg for a number of years, was transferred to Whitby, and 
after a time to the branch here. It had always been a matter 
of comment, that on a small salary he could live so hand: 
somely (?); this was explained by the legend that he was an 
Englishman and received remittances from home. Mean- 
time he had married into an aristocratic family from a 
nearby town, recommended no doubt by his supposed Eng: 
lish connections, and by his undoubted good manners and 
appearance. The young people set up housekeeping here 
on a generous scale, entertaining handsomely and being 
entertained by the townspeople, who took to them warmly. 
‘The writer remembers vividly spending a night with him at 
the old Rossin House, where we stayed, after seeing Henry 
Irving make his first appearance in Toronto, and of hav- 
ing thought afterwards with amazement of how calmly 
he slept with the sword of Damocles, which he must have 
known was hanging over him, ready to fall at any moment. 
A month from that night he was in the penitentiary serving 
1 five year term for stealing the bank’s funds. The pecu- 
lations had been going on for a number of years, had started 
in Cobourg, and continued in Whitby and Oshawa, Sur- 
prise was expressed that the trouble should have gone so long 
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undetected; it was made possible by confining the operations 
to the savings department accounts, which were often left 
undisturbed for long periods. It was said that after this 
‘occurrence the hanks made such changes in the system of 
Inspection as to make a recurrence of such a happening 
impossible. It was a great shock to the small community 
of those days who had accepted the young people with open 





Alexander Henderson was a well known name here about 
this time. He was a son of an intelligent Scotchman, who 
hhad a foreman’s job in the Joseph Hall Works, one of that 
race who aze always found in directorial positions the world 
over, Mr. Henderson had graduated from Toronto Univer: 
sity, where he had attained distinetion in the Debating So- 
ciety of that institution. He was, however, rather leisurely 
in his movements, and Mr, MeGee, in whose office he was 
supposed to be studying law, said of him to some of his 
friends who were secking him about noon, “No, it’s hardly 
Mr. Henderson’s time yet” and to another gentleman, a col- i 
lege friend, at a later period, “No, Mr. Henderson is not 
with us at present; he is neglecting Mr. ———'s business 
just now.” And yet this easy-going gentleman, when forced 
by circumstances to go out West, became a leading lawyer 
con the Pacific Coast, attained considerable reputation in 
politics, and was Commissioner of the Yukon for a term of 
years. Which shows how much circumstances and environ- 
‘ment have to do with shaping a man’s destiny. 











THE CATHOLIC CLERGY 


‘The first Catholic clergyman in Oshawa that I heard about 
was a French Canadian, Father Proulx, an unusually large 
man. [remember seeing him many years after in St. Michael's 
Cathedral, when I was @ medical student in Toronto; he 
was swinging a censor and his bulk seemed to fill the aisle. 
‘The Anglican minister of that period was Mr. Pentland, an 
exarmy chaplain; he and Father Proulx were very good 
friends, as was apt to be the case with the clergy of these 
two Episcopal branches of the Christian church, when thrown 
together in isolated districts, I remember a story told me 
by one of the St. Gregory congregation that will serve to 
illustrate the good feeling that existed between the two past: 
ors, “Father Pentland and Father Proulx,” he would say, 
“were the best of friends, and many a winter afternoon 
would find them in the private parlor in Quigley’s tavern, 
playing forty fives. Father Pentland could carry his liquor 
better,” old Dan McCarty would judiciously observe, “but 
Father Proulx could beat the devil himself playing forty 
fives"; a truly noble emulation. Now the story was not 
meant to convey the impression that either of these gentle- 
men was unduly addicted to liquor, but simply that taking 
liquor in a respectable publie house was not considered 
unseemly in those days even in a clergyman. 











In the old coaching days there were hotels every five or 
six miles on the highway, where they stopped to change or 
to water the horses. In the winter the passengers would 
crowd into the waiting room, where there was generally @ 
big fire burning on the open hearth, and a glass of hot 
toddy was very acceptable after the cold ride. Father Jeph- 
ott, who was largely instrumental in having the beautiful 
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church on North 
and very witty. When the church was being built times 
were hard and the townspeople had very little money to help 
the project, and the farmers rather avoided the Priest for 
fear of being asked for a subscription. One of these, notor- 
ious for his parsimony, encountered the priest one day in 
the early spring, and was trying to shufile past, when 
brought up sharply by a peremptory “I haven’t seen you 
at church lately” from the Priest; “No, Your Reverence, T 
haven't been out much this winter,” at the same time press- 
ing a dollar into the priest's hand, “Well,” said Jephcott, 
looking contemptuously at the small bill, “you certainly are 
not much out now.” He was a big, warm-hearted Irishman, 
from whom a hard-luck story could always extract @ loan 
or a gift. His presbytery was a refuge for any poor priest 
who for some reason may have lost his parish, and some- 
times his kindness was abused, and sometimes repaid with 
ingratitude, He was a great favorite with the late Arch- 
bishop Lynch, who indeed had brought him with some other 
young priests out from Ireland, and placed them in Can- 
‘dian parishes. One of his first charges was in Pickering, 
but he was very often, perhaps too often, in Toronto. Mee 

ing him there on the street one day the Bishop said to him, 
“Hello Jephcott, when were you in Pickering last?” He 
hhad a great many friends among what he called his “separ. 
ated brethren”, the Protestants, with whom he spent @ good 
deal of time, and some of the church people thought that 
this was not in the best interests of the parish; and they 
were probably right. This may have had something to do 
with his eventual removal from here some time after. A 
very characteristic story was told me by another priest, 
who crossed to Ireland with him some years after he had 
left here. Jepheott was a poor collector and rather a reckless 


imeoe Street built, was a very likeable man, 
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spender. He had been appointed to a very comfortable 
parish near Toronto, which had been well looked after by 
the previous incumbent, a French Canadian, who had left 
everything in good shape, with oats in the bin, hay in the 
‘manger, and money in the bank, In the eourse of the voy: 
age, my informant asked Jepheott how the parish was get 
ting on, (he had just been two years there), expecting to hear 
1 tale of great prosperity from so rich @ parish, “Well,” 
said Jepheott, “if I have a good picnic this summer, 
please God Tl be out of debs!” To a better ap- 
preciation of this story something should be said of the 
“Picnic.” This was an annual mid-summer festival, which 
was held in every rural Catholic parish up to a time shortly 
before the War, In the more remote districts they may 
still be held, but along the front they are not so much in 
evidence now. At the time I am writing of, however, the 
Catholic pienie was an important social event, and was at 
tended by great crowds, including many of the “separated” 











brethren, especially the politicians, who usually gave gen- 
erous contributions; and if it happened to be an election 
year there was often great xivalry between the contestants 
‘5 to who would give the most. This was a happy state of 
affairs that one might be sure would be taken full advant 
age of by a witly priest like Jepheot, the more so that he 
vas a great favourite with politicians, both Catholic and 
Protestant, numbering many of them among his friends. So 
it will be readily understood why he attached so much im- 
portance to “a good picnic.” 











FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL IN: 





TIONS 





T have spoken elsewhere of T. H. McMillan, general 
‘manager of the Western Bank during the whole course of its 
operation, but he is entitled to a more detailed rei 





Born on a Canadian farm remote from towns, he got no 
further education than was obtainable at a country school, 
zor any other commercial experience than that of conduct: 
ing a general store in a small town for a number of years; 
and, having had no opportunity for familiarizing himself 
with the business of running a bank, he took over the man 
agement of a trust company, and shortly after, of a bank, 
Doth of which he managed with eminent success. When the 
Western Bank, of which he was general manager, sold out 
to the Standard, the shareholders received a substantial ad- 
vance on the original price of their stock. But it is because 
of its relation to Oshawa that this bank and its general 
‘manager are of peculiar interest to Oshawa people. I think 
it may be said in all fairness that during the period of its 
existence this bank was the greatest single factor in the 
successful conduct of business in our town, He was a good 
judge of character and always considered a man’s honesty 
fof more importance than his av 








lable resources, Prequent 
ly he advanced large sums to drovers and apple buyers with- 
out security, and the result almost always justified his con- 
fidence; but woe to the man who hetrayed it, there was no 
mercy for him in future transactions, As was to be expected, 
he had little knowledge of banking ethies, and cared little 
about them. Sometimes when men from older banks came 
to work under Mr. McMillan, they were surprised at the 
direct methods, entirely devoid of frills, with which im. 
portant business was conducted. Mr. Wm. Cowan, who was 
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president of the bank, was a man of strong character and 
accustomed to having his own way in business, but when 
he and Mr. MeMillan were at variance over the best pro- 
cedure in a matter of business, the boys in the outer office 
always bet on the general manager. 


While, as has been said, the Western Bank was of ines 
timable value financially to the business men of the town. 
during its existence, yet for the long continued and excep: 
tional, almost unique, sort of service that it has given us, 
especially the factories, the Oshawa Street Railway, has 
easily shown itself to be one of the most valuable institu 
tions that ever settled among us. Being able to enter any 
factory yard in town and load its products into freight cars, 
under cover, the consignor was entirely relieved of any fur- 
ther responsibility as to its transportation. Fully to appre- 
ciate this ideal condition one must have had experience 
with things as they were before the coming of the railway. 
‘The roads were incredibly bad, especially leading from the 
town to the station, and highly polished products like pianos 
and carriages were generally so damaged as to require a 
good deal of touching up; indeed these shops kept a man 
there most of the time for this purpose. The possession of 
this railway, the only one of its kind in Cenada, made up 
in a great measure for the many handicaps we were under, 
compared with our more favoured competitors, and served 
to give us that primacy which we have ever since enjoyed. 
But at the time, the passenger service seemed the greater 
boon to us. In those days the trip to the station—there was 
only one—was made in a big lumbering bus which laboured 
from side to side down the wretched road like a ship in the 
trough of the sea. And the evening return trip was usually 
varied by a journey up College Hill to deposit some pupils 
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at the Ladies’ College, through roads that were even worse 
than Simeoe Street. This often took half an hour. To be 
able to step from the railway platform into a comfortable 
street car and be smoothly and swiftly transported up town, 
‘was 90 delightful that it did not seem possible there could 
be any improvement on it. Yet the service was recently dis- 
continued for lack of suppor, so great have been the changes. 

‘The series of events which led up to the installation of the 
electric road is interesting to recall. Some time before, 
Eli Edmondson, who had by that time become the owner 
of the lower Mill, conceived the idea of using the water fall 
to generate electricity to light the town streets and private 
homes. Just who first suggested that an electric road could 
be operated from the same source is not certain, but in a 
short time such a project was undertaken, and was in oper- 
ation within the year. Bat the power was woefully inefficient. 








When the town lights were on there was no juice for the 
‘ears; or if they were getting power the lights went out. With- 
in six months the road was forced to generate its own elec- 
tricity, which it did in « brick building near the bridge on 
Mill Street, using coal for the purpose. This arrangement 
served until the Seymour Power Co., from Trenton, came 
through, taking over all the power and light business of the 
town, and giving good service until they in tun gave place 
to Hydro. It is quite probable that if the power from the 
‘mill had not been available, the project of an electric rail 





road would not have been suggested at that early period so 
Jong before it was thought of in any other place in Canada 
except the large cities. And so we owe a debt greater than 
was realized to the energy and enterprise of Mr. Edmondson, 
who was a pioneer in the use of water power to develop 


electricity, Incidentally we were among the first in Canada 
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to have our streets lit by this agent. Eli furnished the town 
with a good deal of conversation in those days. He was a 
born optimist. At the time when his plant was staggering 
under the double load of lighting the town and providing 
power for the street railway, when the town consumers com- 
plained of the wretched quality of light they were getting 
and the eccentric way it behaved, dying down to nothing 
when the car started, Eli would assure them that the power 
was too strong and that something must be done to restrain 
it, This he said with greatest seriousness and in such an 
igrceable manner that one almost apologized for troubling 

































AMBITIOUS MUNICIPAL UNDERTAKINGS 


The possession of a street railway must have gone to our 
heads a bit, for not long ufter an agitation commenced for 
the construction of sewers and the introduction of a water 
system, The putting in of 
agreed on, was proceeded with without delay. The water 
proved a much more contentious matter. ‘There were a 
great many who did not want it at all; some who had septic 
tanks were indifferent or even hostile—so apt we are to 
become selfihh when our own comfort is assured. The poor 
feared the addition to their taxes. Further difficulties arose 
when it became necessary to decide where to bring the water 
from, The lake, with an inexhaustible supply, was almost 
at our door, hut entailed pumping machinery at great cost 
‘A valuable reservoir of pure drinking water could be ereated 
‘at Raglan from copious springs in the vicinity which had 
never gone dry in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and 
its position so high above the town permitted it reaching us 


ewers, once the principle was 











simply by force of gravity, thus doing away with the great 
‘expense of installing pumps and operating them. That this 
was an entirely feasible scheme for the Oshawa of that day 
is shown by the fact that Bowmanville, of the same size, 
afterwards adopted the same scheme to provide water from 
springs in almost an identical situation with regard to their 
town as the Raglan springs were to Oshawa, with entire suc 
; and the supply continues to be ample for their needs. 
Those opposed to this scheme anid that there was no telling 





what the riperian rights would cost, including in some cases 
expensive litigation; that the water was hard, and would not 
be suitable for use in the factory boilers, and that the sup 
ply was uncertain and insufficient should the town increase 
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in population. A long and bitter fight ensued and it looked 
as if we were not going to have water for some time. 


Mr. Wm. Cowan, who had at first been opposed to com- 
mitting the town to so expensive an undertaking, finally de- 
cided that if we were going to have a water system the lake 
was the logical source, and threw his weighty influence be: 
hhind that proposal. Meantime the proponents of the gravity 
scheme, of which Mr, Fowke and Mr. Provan were the fore- 
‘most, fearing that the coming of water might be postponed 
indefinitely, threw their forces in with the lake people. The 
union proved irresistible. When put to the people the pro- 
posal was adopted by a substantial vote, and in a short time 
a fine supply of good water was available for all purposes, 
to the lasting benefit of the health and prosperity of the 
whole community. It was fortunate that the gravitation 
scheme was not adopted, for the supply would have been 
inadequate even for a population half the size of our present 
‘one; but at that time there was nothing to indicate that we 
were destined, within less than a generation, to be the largest 
manufacturing town east of Toronto, on the lake shore. ‘The 
General Motors were still in the offing. It often happens that 
what seems like vexatious delay proves to be valuable in 
giving time for saner judgment. With this new order of 
things, most of the better houses were remodelled to permit 
of bathrooms being installed, and these were included in all 
the newly built ones; the deadly well, breeder of typhoid, 
‘was gradually abandoned. 











Having spent all this money to make life within our homes 
senitary and even luxurious, compared with our previous 
condition, it was only to be expected that our next urge would 
be to improve our wretched roads, The wooden walks of 
the early days were being rapidly replaced by concrete; but 
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all the roads remained in a desperate state, A change, to be 
of any value to us, must lift us literally out of the mud. 
‘The road from King Street to the Harbour had from time 
to time absorbed as much gravel as would pave a city, and 
there were only mud holes to show for it; and so with the 
road to Harmony, nothing that would sink would meet our 
case and we were forced to consider permanent roadways 
‘The writer can remember taking over half an hour coming 
from Harmony to the town, which gave the north wind on 
4 cold night a fine chance at you, especially if you were in 
a high buggy. The season before the conerete road was built 
on North Simeve Street the road was impassible and farmers 








doing business in town tied their horses at the concession 
Tine and walked in. 

‘The first bit of permanent road that I can recall was half 
1 mile of cheap concrete laid between Ritson Road and the 
‘edge of the town. It was cheap, as has heen said, but T don’t 
think that any similar stretch of road even of the most ex 
pensive type that was laid subsequently brought quite the 
same sense of pleasure and satisfaction as did this one; for 
it happened up to then to enjoy the bad eminence of being 
the worst piece of road in town. After this, no year passed 
without a substantial addition to the mileage of our perman. 
ent roadways. And so we emerged in a very few years from 
«4 community on whose roads vehicles often sunk to the hubs, 
whose streets were lit by flickering oil lamps (electricity was 
just beginning to be used), with a fever infected water sup- 
ply; to a well lt, well paved municipality furnished with all 
the sanitary conveniences of a city, a destiny that all unex: 
pectedly awaited her around the corner. It must all seem very 
commonplace to this generation, and the recital of it per- 
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hhaps a litle boring, but to us of that day it was the most 
amazing thing that had occurred in our livess like the emer- 
gence of the Israelites into the Promised Land, But these 
reminiscences are drifting into more modern happenings 
than was contemplated. 























OSHAWA CLUBS 
‘Tue Tumery Cus 


‘The Thirty Club, which was organized in the last decade 
of the last century, occupied an important niche in the life 
‘of the town for many years. Tt developed to some extent 
from a previous club, which after a short but chequered 
careor had expired. A billiard table and some card tables 
were seized by the landlord and offered for sale, and it was 
the existence of these paraphernalia which first suggested to 
the founders the idea of another and better equipped club. 
‘The deadly dullness of the average Canadian town at that 
period is hard to realize now, especially so for men living 
in hotels and boarding houses. Not one of the things that 
brighten the life of a modern town had then come into ex- 
istence. The only amusements during the long winter 
‘months was an occasional company of strolling actors, a 
minstrel company, or a “Tom” show with a colorful street 
parade of darkies, bloodhounds and a brass band, some- 
times @ magician or an elocutionist; and these at long in 
tervals, like the plums in a boarding house pudding. The 
etteroff would sometimes get up to Toronto, but this in- 
volved staying all night at a hotel or leaving before the play 
was over and making a mad rush to catch the late train 
hhome, and s0 was not often resorted to. 


So when a comfortable club room was opened where the 
members for a small annual feo could meet other men of 
the town and engage in conversation or play games, where 
any question that was agitating the town would be sure to 
be talked over, it at once became very popular. In a short 
time many of the better known citizens had become mem- 
bers; 80 it continued to grow and prosper for many years. 
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‘Two or three especially creditable features characterized it 
from its beginning; no game of chance was played for 
‘money, no liquor was permitted on the premises, indecent 
stories were tabooed, and all this simply by a gentleman's 
agreement among respectable citizens. I doubt if any of 
these restrictions apy 
motion. ‘This made it a specially desirable place for young, 
men, of whom there was always a waiting list, and the op- 
portunity of mingling with their elders, including as it did 
most of the leading business and professional men of the 
community, on terms of at least partial equality, was very 
valuable in forming their characters. Latterly the seductive 
influence 


fed on the minute books as a formal 








sf motor ears, dance halls, the talkies, and the other 





modem attractions have weaned away most of the younger 
crowd. In the early days many amusing and interesting 
men were among its members, or passed through its portals 
‘Among these was Chas. Knees, a tanner by occupation, a 
Dane by birth, but in truth a citizen of the world. When 
he came here he took over the tannery formerly operated by 
Wm, Warren on the mill race 
stands, Afterwards he built himself a home near the race, 
for, as he described it, by the seaside. He had lived in 
many countries, including South America, and had enter 
taining stories of London, Paris and New York, which he 
related with a happy style which his lightly broken English 
did not at all detract from. Speaking of a wealthy family 
he said, “Money is no good to them, they don’t know how 
to spend it. I eould show them.” His wife was a sweet 
faced Danish woman who spoke very little English. She 
was very much attached to her husband whom she ealled 
'Sharley,” and believed everything he told her, which was 
plenty. He was very much attached to her, but this did not 
prevent an occasional excursion into green pastures. On one 








wear where the Arena now 
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‘occasion, when making a business trip to England, he was ac- 
companied by a lady. This came to the ears of Mrs. Knees, 
and, when on his return she reproached him for it, he ex: 
plained to her that this was the habit among large business 
men in this country, and that of course one must follow the 
habits of the country you aro living in. They had many 
beautiful things in their home, some good pictures and ve 
fine china, ‘These were sold when they left here, and some 
of them are still to be seen in the older houses. 





‘Wm. King, an early member of the club, had a sheep ski 
tannery on King street, near the bridge. It must have been 
f profitable business as he was living very comfortably on 
the proceeds many years after. Mr. King was a tall, mus. 
cular man, and was said to be related to Tom King, a cel 
brated English prize fighter; and the resounding way he 
‘would slam a card on the table when he took a trick lent 
colour to the tradition. 








Mr. Walter Coulthard, another stalwart of the “Euchre” 
period, had been governor of a gaol, and his powerful frame 
and determined face showed him well equipped for such a 
task, When he laid down a ruling it was generally accepted 
without discussion. 


George Pedlar, Senior, (for there was a younger George, 
‘a young man of great promise, who died at an early age) 
‘of whom we have spoken already, was a constant frequenter, 
and loved nothing etter than a game of whist. He, with 
some others, organized a fishing club on a property east 
cof Columbus which was called Spion Cop, reminiscent of the 
South African war. His chiefest joy was to get a bunch 
of congenial spirits out to this place, where they sang at the 
top of their voices, returning late in the evenings singing 
all the way home. It might be inferred that liquor was partly 
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responsible for this hilarity, but Mr. Pedlar was a very 
temperate man, and his spirits were such as not to need 
artificial stimulation. 


Mr. Beck, who was another interesting character, was 
for many years chief clerk in the Trust & Loan office. His 
salary was not munificent, about $800 I think. Fortunately 
the children were so good looking they did not need much 
help from clothes, which was lucky, for there were a lot of 
them, Mr. Beck was of good English stock, but seemed 
utterly without ambition. If he could get good food (he 
‘was quite an epicure) and a decent roof over his head, little 
‘else mattered. He was a very well bred man, but very sel- 
fish, and the family got little consideration from him. Mrs. 
Beck was a very nice looking woman but few people ever 
saw her she was so fully occupied with the children and in 
preparing attractive dishes for her husband, His fellow 
clerks would often be regaled with an appreciative resume 
of the dinner that he was to have that night. He had a great 
fear of contracting disease, and if a club member had been 
{ll he would avoid him for weeks after. This weakness was 
so well known in the club, that if he were playing whist, 
‘and some one wanted his seat, all they would have to do 
was to start telling about his children being ill with sore 
throat; in a moment Beck would himself rise on some pre- 
text and leave the club, He was one of the earliest golfers 
Dut if he lost a bull the game was over until he found it 
A salary of $800 per annum did not permit the purchase of 
many golf balls. 














‘Mr, J. P. Owens was one of the club founders and a great 
favourite with every one. Although he was the highest paid 
official in the local office of the Western Bank, except the 
Chief, at the time of his marriage it was s 





he was not 
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getting more than $1,000 a year. ‘There was a story current 
at the time which was generally believed to be true. It was 
to the effect that in consideration of his services to the bank 
and in view of the added responsibilities he was about to 
assume his salary was inereased by $25 annually 








‘The game of curling played a leading part in the winter 
life of the town, and a large percentage of the male pop 
lation were members of the club and loved the “roaring 

My earliest recollection of them was in the old 
shed, a great wooden barn of a place, the only building 
in town that would hold a erowd. It stood on the corner 
where Dr. Kaiser's house now is. Its wooden walls and 
shingled roof had often re-echoed the fervid oratory of the 
politicians of the day. Cartwright and Tupper, Huntington 
‘and Chapleau had all played brief and sometimes. impas- 
sioned role on these hoards, As there was no waterworks, 
all the water for ice had to be drawn from the creek, or 
pumped in from the neighboring wells, and one can see how 
much enthusiasm was required to get all this work done: 
anxious groups might at any time of the day be seen in 
specting the ice to see if it was getting hard. And when 
this was accomplished and the game started the ice had not 
many wnoceupied hours until spring. For besides the curl- 
fers were the skaters who were allowed to use the ice at 
certain hours. From which it will be gathered that being 
1 curler in those days meant a great deal of strenuous work, 
no sitting at home in a comfortable chair until the telephone 
rang to tell you thatthe ice was ready. 




















‘The first use to which electric lights were put in the town 
was to illuminate the drill shed. ‘This was a great improve- 





ment on the oil lamps which they displaced. On this stage 
then the easly curlers played the ancient game, putting and 
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sweeping, applauding and deriding until their voices were 
too hoarse to be heard, I think they must have played with 
‘even more enthusiasm than now from the roar that filled the 
night, I lived just aeross the street and often heard the loud 
alteteations as “Daddy” Deans and “Big Bill” Halnan, the 
constable, disputed—ora rotunda—over some point of con- 
tention. “Daddy” Deans, as he was familiarly called, was 
‘tall, angular Seotchman, of considerable ability and much 
liked, but with a fondness for fun and strong drink that was 
scarcely compatible with strict attention to business and 
adequate control of men, which his position as “t 
the chair factory demanded, After the cabinet factory was 
closed, he, in conjunction with a Mr. Neale, carried on a 
liquor store, and did a large business; but what with the 
quantity that was drunk in the cellar by hangers on, and 
the amount that was consumed by the thirsty partners, the 
business eame to an untimely end, 


























MORE CHARACTER SKETCHES 


Bill Halnan, of whom mention has been made, was the 
chief constable and the whole police force. While he was 
resting, he acted as town engineer, supervising whatever work 
‘was being done, such as building the wooden sidewalks, 
digging drains and the like, and did it all eficiently, finding 
time as we have seen for a little fun on the side. He had 
4 way of enforcing the law often without troubling the mag. 
istrate, which was very effective in those early days. George 
Gurley, who proceded Halnan as chief constable, and held 
the position a long time, was what was known a8 a “Mi 
chester Irishman,” that is of Irish parentage but born in 
Manchester. I think Irishmen of this type were often to be 
‘met with in those days, but most of them, like the late Peter 
Ryan, of Toronto, were Roman Catholics, while our constable 
was an enthusiastic Orangeman and British to the core. He 
hhad a great respect for the office he held and did his best 
to instil this into the rising generation without much success, 
| fear, as they were rather inclined to make fun of it. A 
favourite expression was, “don’t you know I have the power 
in my pocket?” but with all, an efficient officer and abso- 
lutely without fear, 














The office of police magistrate was for a long time held 
Mr. Geo. Hl. Grierson, father of our town solicitor, who, 
though not a lawyer, had been long enough associated in 
aan official capacity with County courts as to give him an 
intimate knowledge of their intricacies. He gave a vigor: 
ous administration of the law tinctured with common sense 
such as commended him to all the law-abiding citizens, and 
caused him to be more feared than admired by the law: 





breaking element, many of whom kept studiously away while 
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he remained on the bench. Mr. L. K. Murton, who succeed 
ed Mr. Grierson, will be remembered by the older residents 
as a fine citizen and a capable magistrate; he was very well 
read and a tower of strength to the Publie Library, of which 
hhe was chairman. At that time there were no trained lic 
brarians and what might be termed the clerieal work of the 
institution had to he done by the chairman and such of the 
board as were qualified. It was fortunate for the town to 
have so well equipped a man on the board at so critical a 
period in its history. Mr. David Keith was another who 
served on the Library Board at this time, as chairman. Mr. 
Keith was an intelligent Seotchman who had lived in many 
parts of the world hefore he settled in Canada. He is still 
living in Bowmanville at an advanced age, but in the full 
possession of his faculties. 

A very sueoessful tannery was carried on in South Oshawa 
for many years by the firm of Robson & Lachlan, two eap- 
able men of business but of distinetly different character 
and disposition. James Robson was very energetic and 
strongly imbued with the determination to expand the busi- 
ness; Willie Lachlan, as he was best known, was also 
energetic and a hard worker, but had the Scotch trait of 
‘caution strongly developed in him, and, while Robson was 
straining at the leash anxious to get forward, “Willie 








content with things as they were, and not inclined, nay, posi- 
tively refused, to take any forward steps that might involve 
risk. And so they pulled on together for many years quite 
successfully but never quite evenly. Mr, Lachlan withdrew 
1c, and the 
‘was continued by Mr. Robson, who some time later 
aastociated his two sons with him. The business has grown 
to be one of the foremost of its kind in Canada. 


from the firm many years ago, with a compe 





busi 
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Wr. Warren carried on a large tannery for many years 





‘on the mill race, but during the business depression of 1890 
and after, was compelled to make an assignment. Mr. Warren 
‘was afterwards seeretary of the School Board for many 
years, and was long remembered by the teachers for the 
courtesy which he displayed in conducting their affairs 
‘The Warrens as a family, and perhaps the Whitby branch 
more particularly, were remarkable for their good manners, 
in an age when good manners were not common, 


Among the clergymen most outstanding in my memory 
was Dr. Thornton, of the Presbyterian Church. If God has 
indeed the attributes of affection that we believe him to 
have, then Dr. Thornton must have been very close to his 
heart, For the many years that he lived on the Kingston 
Road where the church was, before being moved into the 
town, his door hung on the latch, and no decent traveller 
was denied food or lodging; this applying more particularly 
to poorer travellers of his ovn profession, The long dining 
table was hardly ever without a guest; and all this on an 
income less than the poorest laborer gets now. He was one 
of the few of whom one might say his “character was Christ- 
like.” Dr. Kaiser, in his admirable monograph on the tovn, 
referred very appreciatively to this “beloved pastor”; but 
as I “sat under him,” as we old Presbyterians used to say, 
and as he was a dear friend of my sister, Mrs. Gibson, I 
will be pardoned for again recalling his fragrant memory. 


Dr. Rae, to whom reference has just heen 
some years my business associate, He was 














nade, was for 
ideal family 
doctor, loved by all his patients and respected by everyone, 
Like the doctor in Drummond’ French Canadian poem, “he 





never spare himself pour nous autres.” No one was denied 
his services, especially the poor, to whom he was always 
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accessible. But he was a poor man of business, never look: 
fed after his accounts, and disliked being asked for one, 
which of course did not lessen his popularity. He was 
lected Mayor every time he offered himself. The late Mr. 
J.E, Fareveell, of Whitby, always spoke of him as the “Per- 
petual Mayor,” and he finally resigned in order to run for 
parliament. Te is a rather saddening reflection that one 
whose name was a household word and loved by everyone 
should, in so short a time, be almost completely forgotten. 














‘When the Cowans elosed out their sin Prince Al- 
bert, which had been very profitable until the little town was 
overshadowed by its neighbour on the Lake, Port Perry, the 
gentleman who had managed that branch was brought to 
Oshawa and put in charge of the main business, which not 
long after he bought out and ran in his own interest. Mr, 
Wightman was an Englishman of rather an unusual type—a 
tall, dark, heavy man weighing nearly 300 pounds, with 
small, piercing black eyes that peered at you from under 
overhanging eye brows. He was an unusually heavy eater 
and there was a legend, which might easily have been true, 
that he was charged double rates at the hotel. He was a 
member of the Catholie Apostolic church, and held the office 
“Angel” in that body, an appellation that somehow did not 
harmonize with his appearance, but for all that, a highly 
respected English gentleman, and a good man of business, 











In estimating the relative value of nationalities in building 
up our town, the Irish ate easily first: Wm, Warren, Wm. 
Cowan, John Cowan, Thos. McMillan, Robert McLaughlin, 
Jas. Storie constitute a group of town builders hard to equal 
by any other nationality. 














































BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


‘Two conditions have persistently operated against con- 
tinuously successful retail trade in Oshawa, its geographical 
position and the shifting character of its population. Its 
possible range of business area is quite restricted, with 
Whithy four miles to the west, and Bowmanville only nine 
miles to the east, the Ridges a few miles to the north dis- 
couraging any intercourse from that direction, and the near: 
ness of the lake leaves but a narrow fringe of farming coun: 
try to the south. Whitby draws business from as far west 
as the Rouge Hill, and Bowmanville encounters no serious 
opposition until Port Hope is reached. ‘The farmers to the 
‘east, half of whom should trade with us normally, go mostly 
to Bowmanville, they being from Devon, and finding many 
of the merchants and the farmers who traded there of the 
same origin, Both these towns possessed enterprising merch: 
ants with well stocked warehouses. So that Oshawa lost a 
large part of the business that should naturally have been 
hers, and was never able to attain the status of a market 
town, or to do a large trade with the farmers. ‘There was 
generally a good deal of money in circulation; wages paid to 
the factory employees was the chief source of support to the 
retail trade; but it was subject to serious fluctuations, and 
not so dependable in the long run as the steady income from 
a wide farming district. 








For this reason, and another that will be spoken of later, 
there was never the large number of well-to-do merchants, 
constituting a comfortable middle class, such as is found s0 
commonly in towns of our size, merchants whose business 
often continued into the second and third generation of suc- 
cessful operation, and comparative wealth. The few excep- 
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tions that can be remembered here are just sufficiently out 
standing to establish the correctness of the assertion. The 
‘other reason for this business instability has been the shifting 
character of the population. As far back as 1890 I remem- 
ber hearing Dr. Ree, with whom I was in partership, say 
that we had lost enough families by removal in five years to 


furnish practice for another medical man. 





Tradesmen, workmen who earn their wages by the skill of 
their hands, have been a migratory class since the middle 
ages, when they were known as “journeymen,” and belonged 
to “Guilds,” who cared for them in their travels from city 
to city, Fluctuations in trade, shutting down or closing up 
fof shops, the lure of higher wages, etc., caused extensive 
migrations of the workmen, and consequent demoralization 
of the retail business in the town; conditions from which 
the towns kept up by farm trade were largely exempt 





Tn the “907s” the wholesale emigration of farmers to 
the “Golden West” hit all the towns in Ontario seriously. 
‘The fame of the wonderful wheat lands in the Prairie coun- 
try, yielding great crops, and to he had for the asking, drew 
settlers from all over; and throughout this decade, bills of 
sale were to be seen on every fence and on a great many 
gate posts in the country. In 1913 I spent a few weeks in 
the Praizie provinces, and in every distriet met with people 
who had heen our patients twenty years before in Ontario. 
And so merchant and professional man alike found it neces: 
sary to rebuild their business about every five years in our 
town. Whatever feeling of sentiment survived all this was 
lost with the advent of the chain store, which, however in- 
contestable are many of the advantages it has brought in 
ite train, has certainly destroyed most of the kindly feeling 
that formerly existed between the merchant and his cus- 
tomers, 























‘THE HOSPITAL 


For many years before obtaining their objective, a few 
Oshawa medical men had striven to get premises where sick 
or injured people could get at least temporary accommoda- 
tion and intelligent care. Of course, @ real hospital was 
not hoped for, with a population of less than 5,000. Ye 
no place was more in need of something of the kind, with, 
at that time, our typhoid fever, our factory casualties, and 
latterly, the constantly mounting list of motor accidents 








No one who has not lived in that period can have a vivid 
realization of the wretched conditions which people requir 
ing careful nursing had often to put up with, especially 
‘those living in hotels and boarding houses; and it was only 
the doctors who knew the whole story. With those living 
at home, especially the well to do, it was not so bad. Nurses 
could be brought from the city and, if an operation was 
found necessary, one apartment could be converted into a 
practical operating room, by removing the carpets and cur- 
tains, and sterilizing the walls and floors. The dining or 
kitchen table, covered with sterilized sheets, made a service 
able operating table. And mighty good surgery have I seen 
done with those simple accessories. 


‘The trained nurse who usually came down with the sur 
geon, bossed the job and there was no appeal from her 
decision. The surgeon generally brought an ether outfit 
with him, and sometimes a younger man to give it or assist, 
but these were oftener attended to by the doctor in charge 
of the case. The proximity of the kitchen stove insured 
abundance of boiling water s0 essential in modem suxgery. 
It is surprising what good results were uniformly obtained 
under these primitive conditions; rarely did the surgeon have 
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to return on account of trouble, and deaths from anaesthesia 
were almost unknown, and this in spite of chloroform being. 
still the anaesthetic of election with many surgeons. 


Dr. George Bingham was a frequent visitor in the early 
days and a great favourite, as was also Dr. Jas, Ross, and 


more recently Dr. Jas. Cotton and Dr. Bruce, 





OF late years many of our younger men are doing such 
good work in surgery that it is seldom found necessary to 
bring in specialists from outside, Dr. McKay was among 
the first of the local physicians to qualify himself in this 
particular, and he did excellent work until his health failed, 


But for the numerous class living in hotels and boarding 
houses, and for the large class that could not afford the 
expense entailed in bringing surgeon from the city, in 
cases demanding an operation, these had to be sent to To- 
onto often under circumstances of great discomfort and 
suffering. There were as yet no ambulances and the patient 
was placed on a stretcher and drawn on a wagon over bad 
roads to the station, where he was loaded on to an express, 
train, or quite often a freight. The afternoon train of that 
period was what was known as a “mixed” train, consisting 
partly of passenger coaches and partly of freight cars, and 
if there was no express ear, the door of the coaches not 
being wide enough to admit the stretcher, there was no 
alternative but a freight car. ‘These trains often attained 
the astonishing velocity of twenty miles an hour, but seldom 
made the city under two hours, ‘This slow and painful 
journey often aggravated the pain of the injury, and necessi- 
tated the use of morphia or even chloroform on the part of 
the murse or doctor who accompanied the patient. 














Of course cases of such unusual severity were uncommon, 
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but there were such. I remember one poor man who had 
his back broken at a bam raising. His home was a poor 
place for a sick man, so he was taken to Toronto by wagon 
‘on a mattress, which took over six hours, during which he 
rmust have suffered the tortures of the damned, even with 
the big shot of morphia with which he was started off. 


‘The hotels of those days, deriving their profits almost en- 
tirely from the eale of liquor, and only tolerating boarders 
because the law compelled it, were wretched places to be 
sick in, Whatever good rooms there were were reserved 
for commercial travellers, the aristocracy of the travelling 
public, and the boarders, paying a weekly rate, were gen- 
erally accommodated in the third story, a remote region 
where the tinkle of the feeble bell could hardly be heard on 
the ground floor. 





After the maids had completed their morning duties, the 
sick man would often see no one until noon, no matter how 
urgent his requirements might be. And here I have often 
Found him lying in misery, his untouched breakfast beside 
him, consisting usually of a thick slab of toast, and a bowl 
of reputed coffee, everything stone cold and absolutely un. 
inviting, If it happened to be winter these rooms were very 
‘cold. This was before the days of central heating, In a 
few hotels where the women were kind-hearted, like at the 
‘old Oshavia House, where Mrs. Miller and Mrs. Hobbs 
presided, conditions were, of course, much better. 





Such being the distressing conditions under which the sick 
often had to be treated it willl not he thought surprising 
that a few people who were responsible for their eare labore: 
tunceasingly to hetter this state of affairs; the more so because 
the Toronto General Hospital, a most inadequate premises, 
‘was filled up generally with patients from all over the coun: 
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try, and it was not always that space could be secured, even 
for the most serious cases Among the first places that 
were suggested for Hospital purposes was the old Hare house 
fon the comer east of the Mill. Twenty years ago there 
were no other houses on the property, which extended from 
fone street to the other, and had a lot of beautiful trees on 
it, It was central, and at that time seemed spacious, and 
think we would have secured it if the money could have 
been got, but the dire need of it was only known to a few 
the wealthy people who could have helped had not experi= 
‘enced the misery of its absence. 





And so time went on, the town was growing bigger, the 
motors had come, and accidents were more frequent and 
more serious. About this time the Convent on Simcoe St. 
north, which had been originally built with some idea of 
eventually developing into a Ladies’ Academy, had proved 
a disappointment in this respect, and, being rather a burden, 
it was believed that the owners might be disposed to sell it. 
‘Talking the Hospital question over with Father Cline, a fine 
broadminded churchman, the parish priest at that time, we 
discussed the feasibility of using the convent building as the 
nucleus of an hospital, to be under the direction of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, who were conducting St. Michael's 
Hospital in Toronto so successfully, and who incidentally 
were the owners of the property here. The nursing in St 
Mi ters of the order, and it 
‘was thought that if the same arrangement eould be applied 
here, the institution might be financed. The scheme fell 
through, however, principally owing to the objection on the 
part of the then Bishop of Toronto to further secularization 











ael’s was largely done by 





of the Sisters; and the nursing now, even at St. Michael's, is 
mostly done by trained nurses who are not Sisters, 
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‘The failure of this effort was very discouraging. Had 
it gone on, in a relatively short time we would have been 
enjoying the benefit of an elficient, if limited, hospital ser- 
vice. But the effort was not entirely fruitless. It led a lot 
of people who did not look favorably on an hospital offcered 
by a religious sisterhood, to begin to be interested in the 
project. Not long after the abandoning of the convent scheme 
Mr. John Cowan offered $5,000 conditional on a certain sum 
being raised. A group of public spirited ladies raised = 
substantial sum, and the present site of the hospital was 
purchased. Enough was obtained by public subseription to 
justify the committee in erecting a modest two-story build- 
ing, which still forms the core of the present hospital. It 
js interesting to recall the cost of the completed structure, 
about $12,000, I think, less than would be spent on a small 
‘country school in the present day. From the day of its 
‘opening until now it has been practically filled to capacity 
showing how urgently it was needed. The original building 
with room for a dozen beds has expanded to a point where 
100 patients can be efficiently cared for. We were extreme- 
ly fortunate in our Lady Superintendent who has been with 
us from the first and who hi 
the success of the undertaking. 

















been largely responsible for 


The addition of the wings and the third story on the 
original structure have heen made possible by the muni- 
ficence of individuals, the McLaughlin family and the Ped- 
lar estate being noticeable in this respect. But townspeople, 
the working people, perhaps particularly, have always made 
4a splendid response to a ery for help from this institution, 
Great as has been the benefit of the hospital to the community 
as a whole, I'am not sure that greater benefit still has not 


inured to the medical men of the vicinity. Apart from the 
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obvious advantages that are to he enjoyed by a doctor prac- 
tising with a well equipped hospital at his disposal, where 
his patients will have a regular record kept of their pulse 
and temperature, and other incidents, ready for his inspec- 
tion, giving him a vision of the day's history almost as 
vivid as if he had been present, together with careful nursing. 
‘and with all the modem life saving devices immediately 
available, there are ethical advantages which would not be 
so apparent to the layman, 











‘These will he more readily appreciated by recalling con: 
ditions as they were before we bad the hospital. At that 
time the relations existing between medical men living in 
the same town were not always cordial, sometimes almost 
hostile. A new man on coming to town, after making the 
usual ceremonial call on the others, often saw little more of 
them, except on the rare occasion of a consultation. If any 
cause for disagreement arose it was sure to be fanned by 
gossip, the public loving nothing so much 9s a row among 
“the doctors,” and, seldom meeting, there was little oppor- 
tunity for reasonable explanation, At the Hospital, doctors 
fare meeting each other almost daily, and, as the devil is 
rarely as black as he is painted, this constant association 
dissipated a lot of ill-feeling and suspicion that formerly 
existed, and permitted them to find out of each other that 
they were not such a bad lot after all. ‘The publie benefitted 
indirectly by this better understanding. Very few days pass 
that, in the intimacy of the staff room, some doctor does 
not confide to another or to several others some difficulty 
that he is meeting with in the progress of a case, and 














cussion may arise with the result of throwing light on the 
problem. Or one or other might look in on the case inform. 
ally, if it is in the hospital, all to the benefit of the patient. 
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So the Hospital in many ways is the doctor's elub, and the 
cordial co-operation which came to the profession through 
the institution of the hospital here has come all over the 
country wherever these have been opened, to the lasting 
benefit of all concerned. 


Mention has been made of a devoted bend of women, 
“the Women’s Auxiliary,” to whose unwearied efforts over 
‘long period of years the Hospital is deeply indebted and 
continues to be. It would be impossible to estimate in 
terms of money what these ladies have meant to the inst 
tution, Certainly much more than any other body connected 
with it, No one will ever know the hours they have spent 
and the relatively enormous amount of material they have 
cut up and sewn into articles for use in the wards, in the 
kitchen and the operating rooms. A large number of the 
original group are, T am glad to say, still with us, in the 
full flood of their work, and not yet material for biograph- 
ical reference. Long may they be spared to us. A few, 
however, have gone on, I have already spoken of Mrs. 
Williams’ association with the Hospital from the first; and 
closely connected with her for the same period, with the 
same devotion, was Mrs. T. H. Morphy, at whose hospitable 
hhome in Westmount the door always hung on the latch, 
‘This gracious lady will long be remembered by a gener 
ation of bank clerks and other homeless lads, as well as 
‘many nice young girls, lacking perhaps strong social backing, 
who found a kind reception and a cheerful atmosphere in 
the Westmount home. And it would have been difficult for 
Mrs. Morphy, if there is anything in heredity, to have been 
any other kind of hostess. When I was a student in Toronto, 








in the early 80's, there was no more hospitable home in the 
city than that of Mr. Henry Pellat. It was a small city in 
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those days, and, at most of the good houses, the students 
‘were welcome, especially on Sunday night, when the cold 
roast would be on the sideboard, with a twisted loaf of 
bread, a big cheese and a jug of fresh drawn beer. There 
was a distinet flavor about the Pellat Sunday night suppers 
that made them especially popular with the “boys.” Coming 
from such a home, Mrs. Morphy could not be other than the 
delightful hostess she was, and continued to be, as long as 
her health permitted it. 
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‘THE NEWSPAPERS 


‘The earliest town newspaper of my recollection was the 
“Vindicator,” of whose clever Editor, John Larke, I have 
spoken elsewhere, Some time later, came the “Reformer,” 
sponsored by the Liberals, the Conservatives being already 
served by the “Vindicator.” It had rather a chequered career 
at first, its business interest being subordinated to a desire to 
help the party. At length the paper was bought by Edward 
Mundy, a printer and practical newspaperman, who had pub- 
lished a paper in Port Perry successfully for a number of 
years, and now carried on both. In the interests of economy, 
some forms of set up matter were transferred every week 
from one office to the other. One can imagine what a deli- 
cate task this would prove to be, driving over the roads of 
those days in a shaky buggy. Known ¢s a good-natured man, 
he was hardly ever alone, being usually asked to take a pas- 
senger or a parcel, The roads were very bad and often 
took many hours in negotiating. Once he met a bear on top 
of the Ridges. Yet this intrepid publisher never failed once 
during the period of the dual publication, Mr. Mundy was 
4 quiet mannered gentleman, which led some truculent fel- 
lows into the error of believing that he was easy, but he could 
handle his fists quite scientifically, never failing to give a 
‘good account of himself, 











Possessed of many good qualities of both heart and mind, 
hhe was lacking in an acute sense of the ridiculous. On one 
‘cecasion he was speaking at the School Board, of which he 
‘was long a member and chairman for several terms, of the 
lack of respest shown by the younger generation, to their 
elders, a perennial subject of remark, “Why,” said he, 
“Gentlemen, coming to this very meeting not an hour 
ago, 1 passed two young men on the street, and 
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I heard one say to the other looking back at me, 
“Good Lord Bill, is that old geezer living yet"?” "There were 
almost tears in the good old man's voice, as he related the 
incident, but the uncontrollable laughter with which it was 
received (and which I am sure he never quite sensed the 
reason for, for he looked at us with a perplexed expression, 
which only served to increase the mirth) was too spontan- 
ous to merit serious consideration of the maticr. Mr. 
Mundy was Chairman of the Schoo! Board on several ocea- 
sions. His trips to Port Perry used up the horses pretty quick- 
ly, and he had many encounters with horse traders, often 
having poor animals foisted on him. An incident of this 
kind occurred in a trade with a Bowmanville druggist, a 
prominent Baptist, as was also Mr. Mundy. ‘The latter always 
demanded a lot of spirit and action in any horse he bought 
and the druggist, knowing this, had inserted « suppository 
under the root of the animal's tail just before offering it for 
inspection to Mundy who was delighted with the activity the 
horse showed, especially inthe hind legs. He acquired the 
hast, and it was only on his next journey north Uhat he dis- 
covered his paragon to be just an ordinary plug 














The literary output of a small town paper was not in the 
carly days of a very high order, nor was there very mu 
it. Many of these had what was known as a patent inside, 
which came to them partly printed with general news and 
patent medicine (always good paying stuff) advertisements, 
leaving space for local news and local advertisements on the 
outside, Many country papers received the same patent in 
side, and it was confusing to see sometimes the same matter 
that had already appeared in another journal the week befor. 
Daring this generation, a profound change has taken place 
in the business of publishing, all over the English spesking 
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world. ‘The most interesting phase of this change, to news- 
paper men, is the greatly diminished number of news publi 
cations, both daily and weekly, that has resulted. Formerly 
aan individual or a small group could establish a newspaper 
with a capital of a few thousand dollars, and the worry of 
bank discounts did not bother them much, Today, with all 
the marvellous and expensive equipment necessary for a 
modem pressroom, ten times that amount would not be too 
much 


Th ting o fascinating place, even in 
these days of scientific miracles, than a modern printing 
room, with its enormous presses, revolving at a great speed 
and throwing out the journal printed, folded and rea 
distribution, As at present carried on, and it will be more 
entirely so when recently invented appliances are adopted, 
moder printing almost eliminates human intervention. When 
the invention referred to becomes operative, one operator in 
‘Toronto will be able to put in motion every linotype outfit 
in Canada, Meanwhile the linotype machine has made the 
employment of human typesetters almost unnecessary, and 
they will soon become as extinet a species as the dodo. 
‘The operator sits at a keyboard, not unlike a playerpiano, 
tnd as he spells out the words as fast as the hand ean move, 
the corresponding types are projected along passages that 
Jead to their exact place in the forming word. A thick paper 
rix, which must be used at a scientifically exact point of 
isture, is pressed firmly against the set up matter, and 
kept in position until dry and firm, and ready to receive the 
liquid metal being prepared in the electrically heated cupola. 


is no more inter 
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‘A paper once fairly launched with this modern equipment 
is able to produce better results at lower prices than the old 
presses. The old plants in this way find themselves between 
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“the devil and the deep sea,” and aro often forced to sell to 
their successful rivals, or sometimes into bankruptey. And 
the publication thus abandoned is often absorbed, so less 
ing the existing number. Thus a gradual process of central: 
ization ensued, which is still going on. In towns with two 
papers, usually of opposite political views, an amalgamation 
has frequently taken place, one strong paper replacing two 
rather (financially) feeble ones. And this, together with other 
ccauses, has led to the emergence of the journal without poli 
tics or, as it prefers to be called, the independent press. 











‘This new phase of journalism has met with a good deal 
of favourable eriticism, especially from the papers that heve 
adopted it and, inspite of St. Paul's denunciation of opinions 
that were neither hot nor eold, « good deal may be said in 
its favour, especially from the stockholders’ point of view. 
Its friends point tothe disappearance of the rabid journalism 
of the past, and speak confidently of the unbiased character 
of what appears in their columns. And if this were entirely 
true, and if these journals would examine and discuss dis 
passionately the problems that are daily arising, and cham- 
pion what appears to them the most worthy, they would make 
out a strong case for the change. But I have not been able 
to satisfy myself tht this generally is the case, In an effort 
to be unbiased they are often colorless and refrain from giv 
ing that leadership which they are so peculiarly qualified to 
offer. Vested interests are handled with gloves, and the 
acts of influential men are not subjected to the seratiny and 
condermnation which is often called for. Speaking once to 
a publisher on the matter he said, “You can't expect a news- 
paper to be sun without having regard for its own interests. 

Pethaps not, but when there were two or more papers in a 
town, there was not so much quiet acquiescence and the 
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underdog would have had his side of the ease presented. 
Under the present system large spending corporations have 
44 great opportunity to mould public opinion, 


For this, and doubtless for other reasons, the editorial 
page has lost much of its interest; one does not find oneself 
‘opening it with the eager expectation of former days, The 
editors themselves are little known about—and the term has 
become, to the public at any rate, almost an abstraction. The 
Ned Farrar’s, the Willison’s, the Gordon Brown's, the Dr. 
‘McDonald's, to mention only a few names of the past, have 
gone, leaving none on whom their mantle has fallen. The 
change is, however, almost universal, at least in English 
speaking countries, and seems likely to be permanent. 








Among the editors in New York, a generation back, there 
were at least a score of great names who were known through: 
cout the country, and whose written opinion commanded re- 
spectful attention: men like Horace Greeley, Hy. Raymond, 
Dana of the “Sun.” How many today know the name of a 
single metropolitan editor? And in England where a leader 
in the London “Times” has been credited with altering the 
view point of the country, all is changed, and the great jour- 
nal itself has become the mouthpiece of a group of capital 
ists and politicians, she whose voice was once looked on as the 
“considered opinion of England.” 














Some Ou Eorrons 

‘Sam Luke, so called among his friends, was associated with 
John Larke in the running of the Vindicator for many years, 
and from 1876 to 1878 owned and controlled The Oshawa 
Reformer. He was a convinced spiritualist and it was a fre- 
quent sight to see Hiram Whiting, who was also of that belief, 
and Mr, Luke, walking up and down the street together, ex- 
changing experiences, John Carswell who learned printing 
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in the Vindicator office, was editor after Larke went to Aus- 
tralia, and continued in that position until he went to Red 
Deer, Alta., where he published a journal of his own very 
successfully, and where he still resides. After him came 
Chas. Nicholson who owned and controlled the Vindicator 
for a few years, then “fighting Sam Graham,” a quite clever 
but rather reckless journalist. J. W. Watson, who succeeded 
Graham, encountered some financial difficulties which were 
not altogether of his own creation, but which were serious 
enough to end the life of the journal, which was soon after 
merged with the Oshawa Reformer, the predecessor of the 
Oshawa Times 











SECRET SOCIETIES 


What are known as “Seeret Societies” filled a much larger 
place in the social life of the Victorian period than they do 
today. Of these, the Freemasons are much the oldest, and 
have maintained a rather exclusive position among such o- 
ganizations. As no sick benefits or life insurance feature has 
found place in its activites, it has not appealed to the work- 
ing classes so strongly as do the others which include these 
features. In England, Masonry has long been rather an aris 
tocratie order, and has included in its ranks many of the 
nobility, as well as members of the professions and wealthy 


‘The late King Edward, was, I think, Grand Master while 
still heir to the throne. In the colonies, always susceptible 
to this kind of leadership, the order has had a large appeal to 
the same class, and a roster of the leading men of the coun- 
try would show many as being of the eraft. Great antiqu 
is claimed for it by enthusiasts and the building of the Temple, 
and even the Tower of Babel, are mentioned as possible dates 
of its origin, and Solomon and Hiram as being of the order. 
Many believe them to derive from the trade guilds of the 
middle ages, particularly the stone masons, a kind of trades 
union whose members travelled all over Europe in the effort 
to become better craftsmen, and some sort of system of sig: 
nals had to be devised by which these might he recognized in 
foreign countries, as being truly of the exalt; hence the 











various signs or grips. A strong respect for the decencies 
of life and a demand for these being observed by the breth- 
ern has always characterized this order; and although there 
is no plan of sick benefits in operation among them, an ap- 
peal for help from a sick brother to the lodge or to a brother 
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never falls upon deaf ears. And so with the widow or 
orphaned children of a deceased brother. 


‘The Independent Order of Oddfellows was the most num- 
cerous and influential of the secret societies, Possessing many 
points of resemblance to the order of the same name in Eng- 
land, they are more closely affliated with the large and 
powerful wing that has developed in the United States. Meet- 
ing as they do every year at the annual assembly of the Grand 
Lodge, working with them on the different committees and 
mingling with them in the social funetions that are always 
a feature of these international gatherings, such intimate 
association fosters the spirit that has promoted the 100 years 
of peace hetween these to nations, who, speaking one tongue, 
have so many traditions in common. Dr. Rae, a former 
business associate of mine, was for several years a delegate 
to these meetings of the Grand Lodge in one or other of the 
great American cities, and it was his remarking on the warm 
fraternization that existed at them, that impressed me with 
this feature of the Grand Lodge sessions. 








It is not hard to account for the great popularity of these 
societies in the dull Vietorian days; the days of wooden 
sidewalks, oil lamps, and mud roads. ‘The meetings of the 
Lodge took place in a comfortable room, where, after the 
business had been transacted, general talk, sometimes re- 
freshments, were indulged in and the gossip of the town 
might be heard, The Lodge room was in fact the club of 
the workingman and played a very useful role in the period 
in which it flourished, “Going through the chairs,” as it 
was called, that was rising from the lowest to the most im- 
portant positions, was « lure, especially to the young breth: 
ren, that served to tie them to the Lodge. Here for a few 
brief hours every lodge night, during his year of service, he 
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tasted the delights of office garbed in official magnificen 
The sick benefits and life insurance features appealed strong- 
ly to the men, 








staking was started without proper actuarial 
ed to 
ress. No move was made to remedy 
the situation which finally became so bad that the courts were 
appealed to, and the whole scheme subjected to eritical an- 





‘or supervision. Only @ few years were requ 








demonstrate its unsouni 








alysis by competent actuaries. The result was a radical | 
revision, which, while cutting away all rotten wood, finally { 
put the system on a sound basis, and they now seem to be 







fully safeguarded as the old line companies. This, how- 
fever, was at the cost of a great deal of financial loss and 
‘mental suffering on the part of the original policy holders, 
i some of whom lost all they had put in, in the hope of mak 
i ing provision for their families. Most of these societies, 
always excepting the Masons, have associate lodges of 
women. No doubt the men found it easier to work the 
“Lodge night” racket when their wives had a similar privi- 
lege. Including both sexes there must at one time have been 
a large proportion of the population belonging to one or 
other of these societies 








i Various causes are responsible for the lessened enthusiasm 
for the old societies. Outdoor life has become s0 attractive, 
especially the night with its electric lights, dazzling illumin- 
ated signs, its lashing motors and crowded streets, the “talk 
ies and the radio. These furnish severe competition for 
the stuffy lodge room. And other societies have arisen like 
the Rotary and Kiwanis that seem more in touch with mod: 
fem trend, have theit meetings at noon, leaving the nights 
free for other attractions. 








‘The Rotarians, who appear to have been the first among 
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the newer societies, seem to have been originally started with 
no mote serious motive than to promote good fellowship 
among its members. As time went on the urge to be of some 
use in the world was felt, and while not losing sight of the 
original purpose, it finds time for the promotion of many 
charitable undertakings. In these good deeds they are close- 
ly followed by other societies of the same class. This seems 
to be more in harmony with the spirit of the age than the 
more esoteric groups which preceded them. ‘The weekly 
dinner at noon, followed by an address on some timely topic, 
seems very commendable, and the the international character 
of the association makes for good feeling with our neigh 
hours across the line. 









































‘THE CARRIAGE FACTORY 


The story of how « small wagon shop in an obscure village 
in the county of Durham developed to such an extent that 
within a generation it became the largest carriage shop in 
Canada, and of its vigorous and enterprising founder, for the 
story of the one is the story of the other, is as entertaining 
as any in the annals of trade. And the fact that, owing to 
the radical change in the system of highway transportation, 
there will be no opportunity for the story to be duplicated 
makes it the more urgent that this one be not forgotten 








‘The father of Robert McLaughlin came to Canada from 
the North of Ireland nearly a century ago, bringing a Bible 
in his pack, and settled in the county of Durham, where the 
future manufacturer was born. A liberal education was hard 
to come by in those days, and young McLaughlin hed to be 
content with what could be obtained in the rather poorly 
equipped school of the vicinity. His brother, Dr. McLaugh- 
Tin, distinguished member of the Provincial legislature, and, 
if not actually Minister of Education certainly freely spoken 
of in that connection, must have made unusual efforts to 
secure the educational equipment for his brilliant career. 
Robert was not particularly handicapped by the absence of 
these facilities in the business he had chosen as his life's job. 

fhis demanded ability, energy and vision, attributes which 
were not to be acquired at any school but with which nature 
had supplied him in abundance. He read the news of the 
day regularly and had a decided flair for theological pol- 
emies, His father knew the Bible almost by heart and would 
discuss disputed texts by the hour. 














Not long after quitting school we find him conducting a 
wagon shop, where these were manufactured and painted, 
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the later being his special occupation, Soon after the mak: 
ing of buggies was tentatively undertaken and proved s0 suc 
ceeaful tat it became very soon the sole busines of the shop. ( 
‘And eo the great McLaughlin buggy was born. From the 7 
first buggy built in the shop his determination to make noth- 
ing but the beat was evident, snd this charactcristis‘climg to») 
him throughoot his busines life, alike when the output was 7 
100 in Enniskillen as when it was 20,000 atthe end. 





ie Laughlrn 


‘The reputation of the McLaughlin buggy grew rapidly. : 
fa saaaliiy Tarmac and ae Mihose «(ready ot 
a tready e 


there 
days—of East Whitby and Darlington vied wih their neigh < ood ro 
ours in ponesing the highest priced product of the shop. vi #h gy 

iskillen was needed to 
community was necessary to take cave of | 
jereasing volume of business that was even then in the 
‘offing “And so somewhere about 1876 or 187, the shop was (2 oshows, 
moved to Oshawa, ? 














revel 








‘Their first premises was on 





property south of the Toven 
Hall about where the Eaton Groceteria now is. Here in 
cramped quarters they carried on for several years while 
“Long” John Henry, their chief and for long their only 
traveller, brought in more orders than their fac 
handle. The good name of the huggy had-in.the meantime 
__opresd frou Wis oes fo the preties end it Bocame manifest 
“That if they Weré to cope successfully with the rising tide of 
Dusinese much more spacious quarters would be needed. I 
“don't Know at ‘whose instigation the old 








ities could 












under way. AS has already been stated this c 
possession of the town through the failure of the Heeps 
Rattan company to carry out their agreement. The build- 
ing had remiined empty ever since and the town was only 
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too glad to dispose of it, particularly to so desirabl 
chaser as this busy aggressive bugsy factory was proving to 
be, And so after a few months spent in necessary alterations, 
they are found conducting their rapidly growing business in 
the comparatively roomy quarters of the old chair factory, 
an enterprise that had proven so fatal to the original British 
stockholders. The business that was now essaying a high 
flight in these premises was destined to prove through its 
ultimate development of greater material value to the town 
than almost all the other industries together, valuable as these 


par. 


‘Those early days, especially those spent in the first narzow 
quarters on Simone street, where everyone knew everyone 
clse—a lot of the men had come over from Enniskillen,— 
were, I think, very happy ones for the Chief. ‘The business 
had not yet grown beyond the point where it was within 
his personal control. He was very close to all the old em- 
ployees, and for many years it was his custom to walk 
through the shop, stopping here and there for @ word or a 
joke, of which Tater he was very fond. ‘The travellers, 
especially “Bill” Stephenson, were always on the lookout for 
4 good story to bring home to the “Old Man,” as he was 
affectionately called by the office staff, and his hearty laugh 
of appreciation amply repaid their trouble. He was very 
popular with the men, particularly the older ones who knew 
him to be entirely fair in his dealings with them. 














After the opening up of the West, the business underwent 
f great expansion and crated buggies and sleighs from the 
Oshawa factory were to be seen at every railway station and 
siding from Winnipeg to Calgary or Edmonton. Very soon 
after they were just as familiar a sight in British Columbia, 
carrying the name of their home town to the most distent 
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parts of the Dominion. And the quality never let down. I 
hhave heard men say—men ho worked in the Enniskillen 
shop—that at that early period he gave every job a final 
inspection and that the slightest defect—a loose bolt or 
rattling spoke—would ensure its being sent back for repair. 
And that spirit radiated through the whole shop and was 
responsible forthe character ofthe product. The dual nature 
of the output made it possible for the men to have employment 
nearly every month in the year. The making of buggies 
started in the late fall and continued through the winter into 
the spring. Inthe early summer, work was started on sleighs 
and cutters. Before resuming work on buggies in the fall, 
the shop was generally shut down for some weeks in order 
to take stock, giving the men a chance to eatch up with their 
chores, oF to go out apple picking, an outdoor job 
that was very welcome after the long confinement in a hot 
shop. This idyllic condition continued for a generation, as 
Jong in fact as the making of buggies and sleighs continued 
to be the chief business of the factory. It would seem that 
there might be a lesson in this happy period of continuous 
‘employment through altemate jobs for the seasonal unem- 
ployment that is such a hardship to the workman today. 











domes 








About the first year of the new century, as has already 
been said, a destructive fire destroyed the factory and forced 
the removal of the plant for a time to Gananoque. This was 
aan anxious moment for the town, as it was known that a 
number of other places, notably Hamilton and Gananoque, 
‘were making great efforts to secure the industry. ‘The matter 
vas finally settled by the town loaning them $49,000 for @ 
term of years without interest. Mr. Fowke, who was mayor 
think at the time, was very forward in furthering this ar- 
rangement, which was a happy one for both parties. ‘The 
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MeLaughlins had the use of the money for a period when it 
was very necessary to them, and when the time came for 
repayment, the business had prospered so exceedingly that 
it was done without effort, and in fact was discharged some 
time hefore it was due. 

Not many years after their re-establishment the invasion 
of the motor cars forced them to consider the advisability of 
engaging in the new industry. (In the final analysis it was 
the loyalty of the McLaughlin family to Oshawa that dete 
‘mined the issue. What the result would have heen had the 
decision been otherwise is not hard to imagine.) ‘The name 
of Oliver Hezzelwood at once occurs to us in this connection; 
this gentleman had been associated with the business from 
the time of its coming to Oshawa, Keeping the books and 
doing the banking. He was principal of one of the public 
schools and at first 
spare hours from his school work. It would be hard for any 
‘one familiar with the extensive building w 
hundreds of people who carry on the clerical work of the 
G.M.C. to realize that the entire clerical staff of the parent 
industry consisted of one individual, a school teacher, doing 
the work in his spare time. Having invested his savings in 
the shop he came to have a certain voice in its policies, especi 
ally as he was well thought of by Mr. MeLaughlin, 





formed these clerical duties in the 








houses the 








He was among the first to see the great possibilities of the 
internal combustion engine as applied to highway transpor- 
tation, and pressed its claims on the firm, emphasizing the 
necessity of not being slow in adopting it if they wished to 
maintain the hegemony in building vehicles for road trans. 
portation which they now held. 

Tt was general belief at the time that Mr. McLaughlin, 
Sr., and Mr. Geo. McLaughlin were a little hesitant about 
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the proposed undertaking, and small wonder, no more radical 
departure could have been conceived—but Mr. R. S. Me- 
Laughlin was strongly in favour of it. Meantime Mr. Hezzel- 
wood had become the owner of a chain drive two—or was 
it one—cylinder Ford automobile, open to the woather. and 
flaming red in color; it generally stopped about every 5 mues 
for repairs and made a noise like a threshing machine fright- 
ening all—and they were numerous—the animals on the 
road, He was the recipient of more curses than halfpence 
from the farmers and when more cars began to appear, bar 
ricades of small and even big stones, chunks of wood and 
all sorts of debris were stretched across the face of steep 
‘grades, forcing the cars to change gears, or stop, om the pre 
tence of more effectually draining the surface of the hills. 
Almost all the men who were associated with these annoyances 
were not many years later owners of cars themselves and 
rights as motorists. So much depends on 
whose ox is gored. Many a farmer to-day knows more about 
the knocks in a motor than a spavin on a horse. 

After the decision to build motors had been determined 
upon, the next was the securing of a big enough line of eredi 
Tt was an entirely new venture, and one that demanded the 
tial employment of a great deal of capital. The banks were 
a Tittle hesitant; Mr. Hezzelwood, it was said, was helpful by 
inducing a rich relative to advance enough money to put the 
project across; and in a short time there was active competi 
tion among the banks to secure their business. The selection 
of a model now became an acute question. An expert was 
brought over from the States and asked to produce the design 
of an engine that would embrace the best features of existing 
‘ones as near as might be. 








insistent on th 

















Having proceeded far enough to show that this was a 
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serious undertaking, the work was held up through the illness 
of the designer, which developed into a more 
dition than had been anticipated, and finally compelled his 
return home. Meantime their attention was attracted to the 
Buick car as one possessing most of the points of excellence 
for which they were striving in their own endeavour. The 
designer remaining sick, they arranged with the Buick people 
to buy their engines, and incorporate them with a McLaugh- 
lin body to be marketed as the McLeughlin-Buick, a name 
that was soon to be accepted as a synonym for all that was 
best in a medium-priced car in Canada, and the results have 
shown it to have been a most fortunate choice. 














Most of the shops that undertook independent erection, 
that is, the creation of a new car, came to grief. Meantime, 
no one in the shop knew anything about assembling the parts 
of an engine, or erecting it, and men had to be drafted from 
the shop and sent to Flint, Mich, where the parent shops 
were located, to learn the art. 


Not many years elapsed before the making of sleighs and 
‘carriages was abandoned, and the whole premises given over 
to the motor industry. With this change the active participa. 
tion of the founder in the direction of the business lessened, 
and although a handsome office was reserved for him in the 
new office building, each year saw him seldomer in it, and 
‘spending more of his time in his home where he could in- 
dulge in his favorite pastimes, a little oil painting, to which 
ho had always had an addiction, and the player piano, of 
which he was very fond. Not many years were left him but 
before his death he saw the business which he had founded 
attain in its later developments to the foremost position of 
any of its kind, it might almost be said, of any kind, in Can- 
ada, His funeral was the largest and most imposing that 
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hhas ever taken place in the town, representatives from all the 
great financial and manufacturing eoncems with which the 
General Motors Corporation was affliated; from the Dominion 
and Provincial legislatures; « large group of his old Darling- 
ton friends, testifying to the warmth of a friendship that had 
survived so many years of separation, and, most noticeable 
of all, the large gathering of old employees, many showing, 
visible evidence of the grief they felt; and almost the entire 
population of the town gathered to show respect to the erst 
while waggonmaker of Enniskillen 





Many interesting and amusing incidents, and some that 
were perilous, marked the earliest attempts at motor-driving. 
On one occasion, Oliver Hezzelwood and Fred Hare found 
themselves half way up a long and very steep hill when the 
power began to fail, not an enviable situation, ‘They had no 
brakes, and while there atill remained enough power to act 
as a partial brake on their backward descent, which had al- 
ready commenced, they guided the back wheels into the ditch, 
as slowly as possible, bringing up finally astride a big log. 
With the help of the neighbours, the motor was got to the top 
of the hill, but not in very good shape for further travel, 
and then Mr, Hezzelwood recalled a blacksmith that “here 
abouts should dwell” who was reputed a wizard in the repair 
of engines, and eredited with some experience with the new 
internal motor such as was used in automobiles, and this 
is where Wm. Moyse who long played the leading role in 
the production of automobiles in Canada first makes his 








appearance in the motor picture. It is presumed that his 
effort to repair the Hezzelwood ear was successful as they 


were able to return on their own power. 


When we next hear of Wm. Moyse he is in the employ 
ment of MeLaughlin-Buick Corporation; they had sent him 
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to Flint, Michigan, to familiarize himself with the Buick 
‘engine, and the Buick people were quite impressed with his 
intelligence. Returning to Oshawa, he took upon himself, 
singlehanded, (there was no one else who knew anything 
about it) the job of installing the motor in the chassis, as 
soon as they arrived, which they did in hundreds; an enor- 
mous undertaking. Pondering on this achievement, and ask- 

1g what man among us could duplicate it to«lay, one is com- 
pelled to admit that Mr. Moyse is in ¢ class by himself. For 
‘many years he remained in complete control of this the most 
important department in the shop, and was not disturbed 
‘when the General Motors took it over. For some time now 
he is enjoying a well earned rest, having seen his beloved 
‘internal combustion engine progress from th 
of the early years to the eminently satisfactory engine of to- 
day. If all the funny talk that was exchanged in Joe Lane's 
repair yard, where the disabled ears eame limping in, could 
be recalled, it would furnish many a smile. 1 myself must 
have contributed to the gaiety of the “Boys” on several ocea- 
sions. Once I had left my ear on Mary St. near Brock where 
there is a steep grade. My brake wouldn't hold, so T put 
the gear in reverse, which held it satisfactorily; but, unfor 
tunately, on coming out of the house, with my head full of 
quite other matter, I forgot its being in reverse, and started 
to crank it, What was my amazement to see it back away 
from me, like a shy maiden, and project itself through the 
fence of Newton Johns’ house, and attempt to enter the home. 
And this provided an opportunity for the only “bon mot” that 
Thad ever known Mr. Johns, who is « rather serious appear- 
ing gentleman, to indulge in. He telephoned me to say that 
he had just heard of the occurrence, and that he hoped I did 
not propose to charge it up as a visit, Which was not at 
all bad for so serious a gentleman. 











e crude machine 
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My next adventure did not end nearly so fortunately. My 
family were in Bowmanville, at their grandfather's, end T 
‘went over to get them. Instead of going through the lawn 
to the front door, I left the ear at the entrance gate. Coming 
out, with everyone talking—I had been away for two weeks— 
I forgot that T had left the car in gear, and when I started 
to crank, it sprang forward like a wild beast, with me on the 
bumper, through the trees, until stopped by a big maple, 
smashing the car effectually. I was thought to be dead but 
escaped with some smashed ribs, I read my obituary notice 
in the Toronto papers next morning and was surprised to fin 
hhow highly I was regarded. “Of the dead, nothing but good. 




















‘THE PIANO WORKS 


‘The R. S. Williams Piano Factory came to Oshawa to 
occupy the premises that had formerly housed the Joseph 
Hall Works and that had been closed down for several years, 
following the collapse of that great industry. Nothing is so 
depressing in a community as a closed factory, and there 
was great joy in the town when a going concern of good 
reputation occupied the abandoned premises. The coming 
factory had been established in Toronto, I think on Gerrard 
Street East, and had acquired a good reputation for their 
instrument. But the trades unions had begun to force up 
wages, and it was thought that they would be freer from 
that kind of annoyance in a smaller town, where lower rents 
and cheaper provisions would enable workmen to be as 
comfortable at the prevailing wage. The mechanics, most 
of them woodworkers, who came here in the train of this 
industry were among the best additions to the town’s popu: 
lation that it has ever had. And the same characteristics of 
good citizenship seemed to apply to those who joined it 
Tater. 





‘Mr. Robert Williams, son of the founder, was in charge 
of the shop at its inception, and remained its head until 
the sale of the factory about fifteen years later. OF a re- 
tiring disposition, this gentleman never became intimately 
known to the townspeople. Indeed he was not neatly so 
well known as Mrs. Williams, a Indy whose capacity for 
Public service of a valuable character made her a great help 
especially in the activities of the Hospital, to the nurses of 
which institution her. house served as a kind of overflow 
annex for several years, until the nurses’ residence was built. 
Mrs. Harry Morphy was another much loved woman who 
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will long be remembered for valuable help in the same 
direction, Mr, Williams was as conversant with the mys- 
teries and technicalities of piano making, so I have been 
assured, as any one in Canada, and he was never so happy 
as when, a sheet of drawing paper before him, he was de- 
signing some improvement to the instrument, a new scale, 
cor the like, He was very fond of music, especially of the 
organ, and for a time built a number of these, some of which 
are still in use in the churches of Ontario. An attack of ill- 
ness while he was in Europe was followed by paralysis, 
which practically put an end to his business activities while 
still in middle life, and was the cause of the sale of the 
property to F. W. Bull, who carried it on for many years 
with a good deal of success. During his long confinement 
to the house and latterly to his bed Mr. Williams exhibited 
a disposition 50 uncomplaining as to secure the sympathy 
and affection of all about him. 


















‘THE HALL WORKS AND MR. GLEN 


‘The Joseph Hall Works, of which mention has been re 
peatedly made, was the first great industry to establish it 
self here, and, with the exception of the General Motors, 
the most imposing industry in the long line of work shops 
that have made Oshawa their home. No other shop s0 
definitely placed Oshawa on the map, or made the town so 
‘much a point of interest, all over the land. The goods they 
‘manufactured were of a character that found a market in 
the most remote as well as the most thickly settled parte of 
the country. The name of the firm was probably better 
known in the Canada of their activities than any other indus- 
tial organization. 








‘The parent factory, of which the Canadian shop was at 
first a branch, was situated in Rochester, N.Y., where the 
founder of the business had carried on a successful iron 
foundry for a long time. Latterly they had commenced the 
making of agricultural implements, which had originated in 
the West, and the part of Canada that bordered on Lake 
Ontario, being closely affliated at that time with the northem 
part of the State of New York, through eross-the-lake inter 
course, its fine agricultural possibilities were known natur- 
ally to Joseph Hall, and suggested itself as a good place 
to start a branch factory. Ontario was much nearer to and 
better known to states like New York and Ohio than many 
of the nevly created western states. At that time Joseph 
Hall, who had rather outstanding qualifications as a business 
executive, had built up a fine trade in Rochester, and if his 
life had been spared to allow his giving some personal 
supervision to the Canadian shop, that might have con- 
tinued, so well were the foundations laid, to he the lead- 
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ng iron shop in the country, even to this day. As it was, 
it had not been long operating when he was removed by 
death, leaving the entire Canadian property, together with 
1 substantial sum of money, to his son-in-law, Francis Way- 
land Glen, It is not improbable that his daughter, Mrs. 
Glen, a very lovely character, was the person to whom 
the property was devised, but to any one who knew them 
would be quite evident that this was the same as leaving 
it entirely at the disposal of the husband. Mr. Glen was 
the possessor of an interesting personality. Of an attrac 
appearance, he had to an unusual degree the ability to 
gain the confidence, and even the affection, of the people 
with whom he was thrown in contact, a dangerous gift if 
not held in check by a strong sense of probity and respon- 
sibility. 








During his early years, Mr. Glen had found life rather a 
primrose path, The son of respectable but not wealthy 
perents—his father had been at one time a member of the 
N. Y. State Legislature and also a Presbyterian clergyman— 
he at first engaged in the nursery business, selling fruit trees 
and the like, While engaged in this comparatively humble 
occupation, he won the affections of one of the most beaut 
ful girls in Rochester, who was also an heiress. After the 
death of his fathor-in-lase, Joseph Hall, as has been said, he 
succeeded to the possession and direction of the Oshawa 
business. ‘This must have been during the early period of 
the Civil War in the States, and business was flourishing 
in Canada, ‘The new shop did a large and extremely diver- 
sified business ranging at diferent times from turbine water 
wheels and printing presses, agricultural implements, down 
to the simplest castings. Experienced machinists were im- 
ported from the Clydeside shops, and a very superior stand- 
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ard established. Men who had received their training in 
the Joseph Hall shops could have been found years after- 
‘wards in charge of shops all over the United States, especially 
in the West. 


‘As long as work came in freely, as it did during the 
first ten years, no difficulty was experienced in financing the 
institution, in spite of the lavish seale on which it was con- 
ducted, and the great waste, which for lack of proper super- 
vision went on. A nice easy going shop to work in, where 
a lathe could be left running for half an hour, while the 
‘operator slipped down to the old Hobbs House or the Com- 
mercial Hotel for a glass of beer or two with a friend and 
a litle gossip. And at that time they were almost without 
serious competition, and good prices could be got. And 
this prosperous period continued for a number of years, 
during which time F. W. Glen was easily the most popular 
man in the community. Mrs. Glen was a convinced adherent 
of the Anglican Church, to which place of worship her hus- 
band, although a Presbyterian, also went. The members 
of this church, especially those who were well to do, were 
then, even more than now, mostly Conservative in polities, 
and for this reason, and no doubt for others, he found him- 
solf with this political group and supporting thei 
I is rathe 








policies. 
singular that most of the American executives 
‘who are stationed in Canada become Con 
although at home they may be Republicans, a party whose 
principles are quite antagonistic to everything that is Tory 
for Monarchical. It is no doubt due to their being nearly 
all engaged in manufacturing, and find common ground with 
them in a high tariff. Which shows how much more effective 
in shaping our conduct is anything that touches our pocket 
than what effects our principle, 








ative in polities, 
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In the late seventies, business sulfered a severe set back 
of long duration, and the long eareer of successful operating 
that the Hall Works enjoyed came to an end. In a fev years 
whatever money that was salvaged during the good times, 
and it was not likely very much, was exhausted, and Mrs, 
Glen’s fortune soon followed, and for the remainder of its 

fe the shop was financed to a large extent on credit and 
notes. The Gibbs and Cowans found that if they were to 
retain the friendship of Glen and stand behind him in his 
financial troubles it would prove fatal to the newly founded 
Western Bank, so their good relations came to an end, and 
were replaced by a bitter dislike. One result of this was 
that Glen took the field at the next election as the Liberal 
candidate against T. N. Gibbs, and won out with a large 
majority. Those were the days of protested elections, and 
this one was protested on the ground that Mr, Glen had given 
to the Catholic cemetery a large number of ornamental 
e trees as a present, just before the election, and so 
illegally obtained the sympathy and assistance of that church 
in winning the election. It was held, however, that it would 
be difficult if not impossible to prove bribery of a whole 
congregation, and that the gil 
before the election; so the protest was not sustained and Glen 
retained the seat. It was quite a feat for a man unacquainted 
Canadian politics to win an election from a veteran 
parliamentarian like Mr. Gibbs who had never but once 
previously been beaten. He never offered himself again 
for the House of Commons, but shortly after was appointed 
tothe Senate. Glen was again elected to the next parliament, 
and as an index to his character it may be noted that having 
thus been elected on two oecasions, he hardly ever went near 
the House, apparently satisfied with having demonstrated 
that he could win when he wanted to. 
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had heen made some time 
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‘The only value that he appears to have derived from his 
election successes was that they made him acquainted with 
‘a number of wealthy Grits, who, with his ability to attach 
people warmly to him, he found valuable in his future finan 
ial activities, All his friends were put under contribution, 
1 and the list of the men who endorsed his paper included such 
j dissimilar personages as Peter Ryan, registrar of the City 
| ‘of Toronto, and Tom Conlin, drover of East Whitby. It 
i should in faimess be pointed out that at that time business 
i was largely carried on by giving and receiving notes. ‘The 
‘ trouble with Mr. Glen, however, was that he resembled Mi 

cawber, of whom it was said that when he gave a note he 
piously ejaculated, “Thank God, that debt is paid.” He 
Found it s0 easy to get his note backed, that he took no 
trouble to provide for demands as they fell due. With a 
character on whom responsibility set so lightly, this facility 
‘was fatal, and although long delayed, ruin descended on the 
Hall Works about 1886 with complete extinction, and Mr. 
Glen went back to New York with litle more than his trans- 
portation 








‘The building remained closed for several years until the 
Williams Piano Factory took it over, about 1890. Having 
thus reviewed Mr. Glen’s business career in Oshawa, and 
noted his faults and shortcomings as a man of business, T 
‘am rather astonished to find, when I analyse my feelings 
towards him, that I regard him with more affection than 
most of the men I have associated with during my life, in- 
cluding many persons of admirable business qualifications 
and great probity of character. Which goes to show that 
‘our warm regard is not necessarily accorded to the possessor 
‘of even the highest moral qualifications, but to an indefin- 
able something which defies logical demonstration. This 
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characteristic enabled him to retain the friendship of men 
who had every right to feel resentment towards him. And 
hhe could always get business for the shop, even at the last, 
‘and in competition with shops much better equipped for 
‘carrying out the provisions of the contract. Had he been 
linked up with a partner, qualified to look after the money 
tend of the business, and strong enough to enforce his views, 
they might have been wonderfully successful. But he was 
a hard man to control, 








One occurrence, long remembered by the townspeople, 
took place after the assassination of Abrabam Lincoln was 
Known here. Glen closed the works for three days, and had 
the whole front of the building hung with black. 


When I commenced practice, Mr. Glen was one of the 
leading citizens and I appreciated very much the hospitality 
and kindness I received from him and his dear wife. They 
lived inthe house now occupied by Dr. Miller, and the ground 
to the south of the house was filled with beautiful roses, of 
which he was very lavish to his friends. When he learned 
that T was going to be married he never let me go down to 
iy prospective wife's home without sending her a basket of 
beautiful flowers. A shadow clouded the domestic life 
of the Glen's shortly before their leaving the town. Their 
oldest girl, a very pretty but quite spoiled youngster, con- 
tracted a seeret marriage with a man named Young, whose 








reputation was somewhat under suspicion in connection with 
‘a bank robbery which had taken place in Winnipeg some 
months before. Young had been in the employment of the 
Ontario Bank here, was considered clever, and was trans- 
ferred to Winnipeg shorlly after the branch was opened there 
He was teller, and one morning two strangers came into the 
bank and asked some service which took the teller out of 
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the cage for a moment. One of the men opened up a news- 
paper which entizely concealed the upper part of his com- 
panion, who was standing in front of the wicket. After 
getting the service requested, the men left the Bank, and 
almost at once it was noticed that some packages of bills 
‘of high denominations which had heen lying at the teller’s 
right, ready for distribution, had disappeared. Winnipeg, 
at that time was full of strangers, and the streets were full 
‘of people, and although a hue and ery was immediately 
raised, the thieves disappeared and never were arrested. For 
some reason suspicion fell upon Young, and soon after he 
was let out of the bank and returned to Oshawa, While 
in Oshawa hefore, he and T had occupied some rooms 0 
the Ontario Bank, and after his return he again took up his 
quarters there, without having previously announced his in 
tention. However, it was winter, and it was rather agree- 
able than otherwise to have some one in the rooms that would 
keep the wood fire going and provide the fuel, as he under 
took to do, and I must say the rooms were always warm, 
although I never heard of any wood being delivered there. 
I think I was partly influenced in allowing him to remain 
there by a hope that he might, when off his guard, divulge 
some information about the bank robbery. If this was indeed 
the reason for my hospitality, it was entirely wasted. He 
could talk longer and say less than any one I had yet en- 
countered, and while quite garrulous about casual subjects, 
hhe would shut up like a clam the minute Winnipeg was 
‘mentioned, no matter how carefully the subject was broached, 
‘or how much money had been spent in mellowing him up 
for the purpose. Liquor seemed to effect him hardly at 
all except to make him less communicative, and in bring. 
ing a sardonic smile to his face. He had a dark saturnine 
countenance as if in derision of the futile effort thet was 
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being made to extract information from him. One thing I 
decided in my mind, that if he had indeed acted in collusion 
with the robbers, they hed gypped him; for never during 
that winter, nor ever after, did he have money, and I knew 
his life to its close. 





‘And this was the bridegroom which their daughter pre- 
sented to her poor parents, after it was no longer possible 
to conceal the marriage. Mr. Glen made the best of it and 
gave him work in the ofice—he was a good office hand—but 
the poor mother never got over it. When the family went 
to New York he went with them, and secured employment 
with a good insurance company, but did not keep it long, 
drifting gradually down and out. 





‘As an evidence of his versatile abilit 
tioned that after going to New York, Mr. Glen wrote lead- 
ing articles for metropolitan journals like the Sun and the 
‘Tribune, when men like Raymond and Dana were the editors. 
























































SOCIAL CHANGES: 


Great, almost miraculous, as have been the changes effect 
ced by invention of gas-driven motors for road transportation, 
aircraft and motor boats, great as has been the relief from 
drudgery through labor-saving devices in the house and on 
the farm, by the radio, the screen, and in countless other 
directions, I doubt if the changes in social habits and con- 
ditions, partly no doubt resulting from these, have not affect- 
‘ed us as a race more almost than these miracles of invention. 
To one who has lived long enough to compare the daily life 
of an average family at the latter part of the Victorian 
period, with a similar group today, the amazing difference 
will be at once apparent. Social life in Canada had changed 
very little in the 100 years of its colonial existence. Condi 
tions affecting the comforts of life had considerably im- 
proved, central heating had arrived, and the box stove and 
the base burner had given place to the hot air register and 
the radiator, and the oil lamp to gas and electric lighting. 
Carpets in living and sleeping rooms and halls had become 
the rule 





But the people themselves and the conventions had changed 
Tite from the middle of the 18th century, when the English 
middle classes were so profoundly alfected by the great 
Methodist revival of that period. There was apparently more 
refinement among women; I doubt if their ears would have 
tolerated the risque stories that are so current today. Most 
of the upper middle classes gave their daughters a year or 
‘two at what was called a finishing school, after which they 
‘sank back into the life of the home, and, if they did not marry, 
remained there, helping with the household duties, which 


‘were much more numerous and onerous than now. Except 
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teaching, or acting as governess in a private family, there 
were few caroors open to girls in this class of society. 


‘The evenings were generally spent at home or at the home 
of a friend. Music (almost every girl played the piano) 
singing duets and quartettes, both sexes taking part, was a 
constant and much enjoyed resource. Chamber music, 
with several instruments, like piano, violin and flute, was 
very popular and very enjoyable. The older people played 
whist or gossiped, sometimes enlivened by a litle hot toddy, 
‘or home-made wine, at the making of which the housewives 
of that time were very expert. In some houses there was 
dancing, particularly among Episcopalians, and to a less 
degree among Presbyterians. This kind of amusement 
never found much favour among Methodists, but their girls 
‘would often “happen in” especially if they were young. In 
the eatlier period the church furnished « good deal of what- 
cover entertainment there was, and its various activities, eall- 
ing for frequent meetings, provided opportunities for the 
young people getting together. During the long winter 
‘months there was hardly a week that was without a concert, 
1e or other of the churches, 
making the church atmosphere very familiar and attractive 
to the rising generation. In the present day life outside the 
church has become gay and attractive, and it is becoming 
more difficult to interest young people in church work. It 
is not probable that the social co 
simple church entertainments popular will ever recur, and 





4 festival or a tea meeting i 





tions which made the 





their sympathy will have to be secured by more sophisti- 
cated attractions. But the memories of the older generation 
will often reeur to some of these “meetings” with pleasure 
‘and amusement, It is certain that many of the “matches” 
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that were made were the result of the intimacy that grew 
cout of them. 


M, Taine, the brilliant French author, used to say that 
the thing that amazed him most in Scotland was to hear 
the congregation coming out of church discussing the merits 
of the sermon, He might have been similarly surprised in 
Canada at the same period but he would have to keep his 
ears very alert today to encounter a similar phenomenon. 
Perhaps the most notable change in the society of today, as 
contrasted with that of the last generation, is in the habit 
of church going. When the writer was a led, the youngest 
of a large family, every member was in his place at Sunday 
morning service, and the children at Sunday School in the 
afternoon. Everyone put a coin in the collection, the chil- 
dren usually a penny which, truth to tell, I am afraid was 
rather gradged, thinking of the toffee it might have pur- 
chased. If there was a vacancy in the pevs, inquiries were 
sure to be made about the absent one, it being taken for 
granted that he was ill, I feel sure that ninety per cent. 
of the residents of the Toronto of that day were as regular 
in church attendance a8 ourselves. 











‘And this persisted in a slightly diminished ratio until the 
beginning of the present century, when a change became 
evident, That this period also witnessed the introduction 
‘of golf and the birth of the motor car is not without sig- 
nilfcance. Some of the clergymen sensed the menace that 
lay in these insidious diversions and tied to exact a promise 
from the golf enthusiasts not to play on Sundays; and a 
generation before such a promite would have been readily 
given, would indeed not have heen required. But other and 
more potent and disrupting influences had heen at work to 
weaken the tie that had so long existed between the pew and 
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the pulpit, and these later attractions only served to precipi- 
tate a change that was long imminent. The stimulating re- 
vivals that had Jong been an annual event, and that had 
added thousands tothe membership of the Methodist church, 
and in a lesser degree to some of the other churches, had 
been gradually given up, except in the ease of what might 
be termed professional revivalists, who appeared only at 
Jong intervals. 

Most of the churchgoers were fundamentalists, accepting 
every word of the Bible literally and as inspired. Hell was 
to them an actual locality, where an avenging God subjected 
sinners to neverending torture. The Methodist clergy of that 
time were apt to be rather poorly educated, and delighted to 
present these beliefs in their most lurid colours. T remember 
particularly a stout thickset man, whose accent loudly pro 
claimed him from the West country of England. He preach 
ed in the old Metcalf Street Church, and had a voice like a 
brass trumpet, and rolled those damnatory clauses under his 
tongue like sweet morsel. A better educated clergy who 
have developed from a more scientific school of thought, and 
have accepted Paul's exhortation to prove all things, has large- 
ly replaced these Bible thumpers. But what has heen gained 
in critical analysis and lucid exposition has been to some 
‘extent lost in impressiveness and. cocksureness so effective 
with the average hearer. The beatific even if entirely fanc 
ful description of Paradise, delivered with all the assurance 
of conviction, endued the sermon with an atmosphere which 
made it easy to Tisten to, As a result of this change to an 
educated ministry the sermon has lost something of its as- 
surance, and the congregation sensing the change, has felt the 
duty of church attendance less imperative, and is gradually 
permitting itself the liberty of more attractive occupation. 
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One useful purpose the churches still serve is to make it 
‘easier for strangers to get acquainted with the people, especi- 
i ally so in a town like our own, whe 
j different. 





‘As compared with our own time, there seemed to be much 
less restlessness—more contentment. Today young people 
are always on the move; “where do we go from here” seems 
to be the question of the hour. There appeared to be more 
repose, perhaps there was more repression. Much less satis- 
fied them; they wero easily amused, but the fun had to be 
spontaneous, not machine made, and I don’t think they would 
have been intrigued by the comic strips in the modern news- 
paper, nor would they have held back their dinner in order 
to listen in on Amos ‘n Andy. I am sure they would have 
considered most of it very poor wit, not nearly so good as 
could be heard from the end man at a minstrel show. The 
usual form of hospitality was to be asked to tea, a quite 
substantial meal, on which the housewife generally prided 
herself. Dinner was the midday meal, so harmonizing beter 
with the simpler habits of the period; the term lunch, while 
having a definite meaning in the Old Country, was very litle 
used here, except to indicate an irregular meal or the food 
children took to school when they did not come home for 
dinner. 











iny of the towns, however, there was a group having 
English afilations, half pay officers, remittance men, county 
officials and the like, who kept up the English social tradi- 
tions, dinner in the evening, Sunday night supper parties, 
ete. Peterborough, Cobourg, Belleville were notable in 
respect, Oshawa very litte, although we were never without 
few of this class. Good cooking was highly esteemed, and, 
as professional cooks were very scarce, it fell to the ladies 
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to become expert themselves. And they did not fail in the 
effort, as was shown by the succulent roast and boiled turkeys, 
chicken salad and tipsy cake, all home made that were pro- 
vided for the balls, ete, in the winter, of an excellence not 
to be surpassed, Pienies were very popular and enjoyable, 
and were the means, especially the larger ones, like the Sun- 
day school picnics, of bringing all the people together in 
friendly relations, promoting a kindly democratic spirit in 
the communty. But such simple unsophisticated pleasures 
would not he enjoyed by our young people, nor probably by 
the older ones, 








‘The lives of young girls were much more sequestered than 
is the ease today, ‘There were few places that a girl could 
{g0 without a chaperone, and all their time had to be account- 
ed for. It would have thrown a mother of that day into a 
fit to have been telephoned by her daughter that she was driv. 
ing up to the city with her friend, and to please not lock the 
front door, Their manner was more respectful, apparently, 
and quieter; although there was generally one in the group, 
fan untamed spirit, who defied authority. And she was often 
the best liked, Whether the almost complete absence of 
restraint, which is now the rule, is a matter for congratula- 
tion or not is a much debated question at present. No doubt 
the rather hardboiled youngster of today is better calculated 
the actualities of life, even at the sacrifice of some 
‘appeal than was her carefully sheltered sister of @ 


















previous generation, from whom all unsavory matter was 
studiously concealed. Even as to the relative attractiveness 
of the two types, there is room for much difference of opinion, 
the outspoken girl of today having an appeal that is none 
the less alluring for being different. Personally, I feel like 
the man in the old play, “How happy I could be with either, 
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if other fair charmer were gone.” One thing is sure, the 
old order is gone forever; having tasted of the fruit of the 
tree of good and of evil, the young of the coming generations 
will not readily relinquish the privilege. 

“Canc” 

This gracious and very useful custom, which has come 
down to us from an early colonial period, and which reached 
its fullest development in the late Victorian days, seems now 
on the verge of extinction, and has been practically ignored 
uring the last half of this generation. Its decadence ean be 
partly accounted for in fine weather by the changed habits of 
women, who during the golf and motoring seasons are seldom 
at home in the afternoon. But during the fall and early win- 
ter, when there are no distractions of this kind, and when, in 
its period of greatest observance, it was most practised, it 
is no more popular then in the summer. The truth is that 
it is not in harmony with the age we live in, that it is too 
formal, too conventional, for our forthright generation, But 
it had a very proper setting in the preceding age when form- 
ality and stately ceremonial so strongly tinged the social ob- 
servances of the people. 


As I recall it, the women took a good deal of pleasure out 
of both the calling and receiving end of it, affording as it 
4d in that dull period an opportunity of meeting new people 
and renewing existing friendships. ‘The men of the house 

ere usually made aware of something unusual being in the 
air by & certain “perfunctoriness” in the lunch, and by the 
‘quick disappearance of the ladies to the upper realms, eager 
doubtless to engage in those esoteric practices which accom- 
pany the business of “dressing.” If the movement was out- 
ward, two or three intimate friends would often set out to- 
gether, and the opening of the hall doors would generally dis 
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close a large, handsomely furnished room with a bright fire 
burning in the hearth, illuminating the room, and welcoming 
the guests, A busy sound of chattering greeted the car, 
which sometimes suddenly ceased if any of the newcomer 
hhad been under discussion, which was not infrequently the 
ease, And so from one house to another, gathering gostip 
as they progressed, which on their homeward journey would 
be discussed with interest and perhaps a little laughing. Tt 
will be readily believed that at that period the “calling” day 
‘was looked forward to as a rather agreeable break in the life 
of a small community. Its value to families moving into 
the town is sufficiently obvious not to need comment. The 
wonder is what is to take its place for this purpose. 











‘Two things have contributed probably more than anything. 
else to the change in the modem conception on the part of 
women and of society as to what a woman's duties are to the 
family, frst, the change of ideal in what constitutes beauty 
of form in a woman, and second, the determination of most 
‘women to avoid having children, as much as possible. When 
it is recalled that not more than a generation ago women were 
wearing an artificial frame under the skirt to give an en- 
larged appearance to their hips, and that today they are prac: 
tising the most rigid self denial, amounting in some cases to 
practical starvation, to attain an absolutely opposite condi- 
tion, it will be realized how rapidly we have got away from 
old standards. In almost every period except our own, the 
Tunoesque style of female beauty was most desired, especi- 
ally by men. And the additional fat that comes with the 
period of pregnancy, with its rounded outline of figure, even 
the embonpoint of the lower abdomen, an appearance that 
‘was seldom absent during the child-bearing years of the Vie- 
torian woman, was not considered to be without its lure. To- 
day if the changed standard in beauty of form is to be at- 
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tained and retained, if time is to be available for golf, tennis, 
‘swimming, motoring and the myriad of out-door sports that 
had no existence in the last generation, child-bearing must be 
sacrificed, especially so when it is realized how destructive 
it is to a hoyish figure. Many other factors of course are 
responsible in part for the modern avoidance of child-bear- 
ing. Apartment houses where children axe not wanted, the 
expense of medical attendance, hospital, and last but not 
least, among young people, the consideration of how much 
fun they could have with the money. 











INNOVATIONS 


‘Tue TeLernone 

‘The telephone was the first of the outstanding modern in: 
ventions to be used all over the land within a few years of 
its introduction, It ante-dated the electric light ten years 
in this respect. When I commenced practise in Oshawa in 
11881, my partner, Dr. Rae, had had a telephone installed in 
the office. This was among the first lot and bore the number 
“48.” I took this telephone from him soon after, and that 
has been my office telephone number for 50 years, consti 
tuting « record I believe. As Bell only patented his inven- 
tion in 1876 it will be seen that Oshawa was not very slow 
in making use of it. Mr. James Wileox was the first manager, 
and the outfit was in his house. A good deal of his time was 
‘occupied in disengaging the wire from the branches of trees 
which, when wet, seriously interfered with the efficiency of 
the telephone, It was quite comical to watch poor Mr. Wil- 
cox, a spare, elderly Scotchman, freeing the wire by means 
‘of a long fish pole, an operation that often kept him jumping 
around for many minutes with his arms and head stretched 
upwards, while the onlookers smiled and offered advice. 
Meantime, the business of the office was carried on by Mrs 
Wilcox, an agreeable lady with a large circle of friends, who 
spent a good deal of time in the telephone office. Tt was 
believed that some of the conversation that passed over the 
wires at that time was not entirely restricted to those taking 
part. Personally I had no reason to believe this. The work 
‘was hard and poorly paid, and on the whole, was satisfac- 
torily performed, ‘The early wire was just iron, and it was 














many years before copper wite was generally substituted, 
‘and long distance conversations made entirely feasible. 




















[No class of people have benefited more by the introduction 
of the telephone than the farmers and especially the wives 
and daughters, putting an end to the isolation and loneliness 
of their lives, making it possible for them to call up any of 
their friends at any time for a gossip. That they have taken 
entire advantage of this privilege any one will testify, who 
hhas been compelled to wait many minutes before getting his 
“party” on a rural line. By means of the telephone, the 
farmer is able to keep in close touch with the market and 
to bring his stuff in when the best prices are obtainable, 





House Fuses 

One very welcome change that the motor brought in ite 
wake, although an indirect result, was the practical disep- 
pearance of the housefly. Fattening on the horse droppings 
om the street, and in the stable, and in othor much more ob- 
jectionable extramural structures (this was, of course, before 
the era of sanitary conveniences), they would swarm into 
the house in the warm spring days through the open windows 
and doors, remaining through the whole season. And things 
were worse for a time after the introduction of the furnace, 
Which maintained a steady heat, and enabled the fly to hiber- 
nate in the greatest comfort, whereas in the earlier days a 
single night's severe early frost, whi 10n, 
would destroy the whole brood. After screen doors and 
sereens for the windows eame into general use it was possible 
to control the condition a litle better, but in places where the 











doors had to remain open as in hotel dining rooms, the plague 
‘was intolerable, ‘The long tables were covered with pink 
‘gauze to protect the underlying food. When these were raised, 
‘a swarm of flies would rise that almost darkened the room. 
‘And when one reflected on the noisome spots these pests pos- 
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sibly emanated from, it completely destroyed any desire for 
food. 


When it became known what an intimate relation there 
vras between typhoid fever and house fies as carriers of the 
disease, the terrible menace of these pests became fully ap- 
preciated. Although every effort was made to exclude them, 
rho great success was attained until the prectical disappear- 
‘noe of horses and the businesslike handling of garbage by 
the city eut off their food supply. The few thet survive are 
easily excluded, and their appearance in @ home rather im- 
plies poor housekeeping. About the time that the house fly 
‘was convicted of carrying typhoid, exrtain varieties of mos: 
4quitoes were found to be the most potent factor in the per- 
sistence and spread of malarial fever, and when the stagnant 
water in a vieinity was drained away thus removing theie 
breeding ground, the mosquitoes disappeared, and with them 
fone of the most demoralizing and wide-spread diseases that 
has ever cursed the human race. The discovery that yellow 
fever was caused also by mosquitoes, typhus fever propagated 
by lice, ete, all show what value scientific medicine has been 
to the world. 




















‘THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 


‘The frst Anglican—or as it was always called “English” — 
church was the home of the Jones family on the norte 
comer of Kingston Road and Park Road. It may have been 
served from Whitby, which was poseessed of a church at the 
Bay early in the last century. The frst clergyman, I think, 
was a Mr. Pentland, who had at one time been an army chap- 
lain, which perhaps accounted for his more tolerant attitude 
towards the clergy of other denominations. He was a great 
friend of Father Proulx, a jolly French-Canedian priest with 
fa marked “habitant” accent. Mr, Pentland was followed by 
Rev. Chas. Worrell, who left two distinguished sons both serv- 
ing the church, although in different capacities. The older, 
Charles, a lawyer, was secretary and legal adviser to the 
Synod until his death, which occurred a few years ago. The 
younger brother, Claire, has had a very distinguished career 
Within the church, has been Archbishop of Halifax for many 
years, and quite eoently has been elected to the highest posi 
tion of the church in Canada, 





Following Mr. Worrell, in the early 70’s, came Mr. Belt 
very worthy and active churchman. He had a large family 
which made the facetious MeGee always refer to him as the 
“fertile Belt.” (This phrase was much in use at that time 
4s indicating the stretch of country from Winnipeg to the 
‘mountains in the recently opened-up western prairie.) The 
parsonage was on the corner where the church now stands, 
It was a story and a half frame building, and it was a source 
‘of constant wonder where the large families of the incum- 
Dents were accommodated. After Mr. Belt’s departure the 
church fell upon evil days for a time. The right of the 
Bishop to appoint a clergyman to a vacancy, irrespective of 
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the wishes of the congregation; the contending views on ritual, 
high versus low church, were fought out very bitterly for 
nearly a generation, and almost every church in the diocese 
was affected; but, owing to conditions peculiar to the town, 
Oshawa seemed to get more than its just shere, This was 
due partly to the fact that the lead 
often bitter enemies, and a good deal of worldly venom was 
injected into what should have been a purely spiritual dif. 
ference of opinion. The dissidents were in many cases men 
who were not originally churchmen, and to whom revolt 
against official dogmatism, or what they considered so, came 
quite naturally. 


Mr. F. W. Glen and Mr. James Ca 
inally Presbyterians and were protag: 
resist 





mn either side were 








ichael were both orig- 

sts in the effort to 
Episcopal domination. Mr. G. H. Grierson and Mr. 
R, Dillon were prominent among the seceders. The Rev. 
Mr. Johnston, the bishop's nominee, was locked out of the 
church and admission was only obtained by breaking the 
Jock. Finally the extreme low church section withdrew and 
held service in premises of their own, in the old Temperance 
Hall, on Simooe Stret South, Owing tothe dificulty of get- 
ting ordained ministrants, the services here were sometimes 
conducted by not very well qualified persons. On one occa 
sion « Dr. Eastwood took charge. He had been a doctor 
in the U.S. Navy during the Civil War, and, in the absence 
of a clergyman, had occasionally read the burial service for 
those dying at sea. This experience seems to have been 
thought to have peculiarly qualifed him to take the ordin- 
ary service; but from force of habit, doubtless, he read the 
burial service instead of the service for the day, to the great 
scandal of the congregation. He attributed the misadven- 
ture to the “D—d small print.” The dissidemts at last 
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found a home in a small disused meeting house on Colborne 
‘Street and here they worshipped for a number of years under 
the auspices of the Reformed Episcopal Church of America, 
and from this source they obtained their clergymen. Follow- 
ing the exodus of the low church group there was no more 
‘quarreling with central authorities. At this time there was a 
Dr. Rolph, about whom there was a good deal of scandal, 
which compelled his withdrawal. I think, but am not sure, 
that Mr. Middleton, of whom I have spoken at some length 
before, followed Rolph, Mr, Middleton was a gentleman 
with many admirable qualities but not well calculated to cope 
successfully with difficulties or smooth out the differences 
that were stil hanging over from the late unpleasantness. 


Although a period of calm characterized the incumbency 
of Mr. Talbot, « saintly man, itis only during the last twenty 
five years and the coming of the present incumbent that the 
church has entered on the existing period of successful ac- 
complishment. 


"The minutes of some of the parish meetings as they appear 
in the records would furnish material for a good story 
One of the characters in the church was Win. Trigg, a stout 
West-country Englishman with a strong Devon accent. He 
took care of the cemetery, acted as parish beadle, making the 
responses at service with great emphasis, his loud “awmun” 
being heard above all the est. His home was near the ceme 
tery, and on one occasion returning from doing work there 
he found some people waiting for him. He explained, by 
vay of apology, that he had been “tufting up old Billings 
and his wife,” meaning that he had been in the gra 

fixing up the graves of two highly respected former members 
of the church. A fine, upstanding figure, he constantly wore, 
except on Sunday, the long blue smock of the English 
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peasant, reaching from his chin to his feet. He was much 
liked, and at the time of his death was presented, in absentia, 
by a motion of vestry solemnly passed, with a lot in the 
cemetery; this on account of his Iong and faithful services to 
the church, A worthy guerdon for loyal service. It is not 
recorded that any vestryman smiled. It is much more likely 
‘that they did not see anything to emile at. 




















MORE CHARACTER SKETCHES 





One of the most regular attendants at St. George’s for many 
years was Mr. Robt. Woon, a rather slim, darkeyed man, 
‘whose air of distinction was by no means entirely due to his 
well tailored clothes. Mr. Woon spent most of his earlier 
years as chief clerk in the ofice of the Joseph Hall works, 
fat that time the largest manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments in Canada, At the time of the failure of this insti 
tution he came into possession of the building to the north 
of the foundry which had been used as a malleable iron shop. 
Here for many years he built clover mills, besides doing @ 
large business in supplying parts for the different machin 

built by the old shop. He was rather a silent but very agre 
able well bred man, very exact in his business relations, He 
was devoted to flowers and the heds around his house were 
1 feast to the eye in the spring and early summer during his 
life time. No greater contrast could be imagined than that 
between him and his brother John, a stout, florid, fair man 
With a face that was ready to laugh at the slightest provoea 
tion and a broad back that seemed to invite you to clap it. 
Imagine anyone clapping Mr. Robert Woon on the back? 
John Woon was for many years travelling representative for 
the Cedardale Seythe Factory. I could easily imagine him 
4 welcome visitor to the sleepy old towns of that dull age, 
with his jolly face and his stock of new stories. Latterly he 
conducted the Commercial Hotel here; I am not sure that 
he did not build it. The Commercial was also the name of 
fan earlier hotel on the corner west of the present one. This 
‘was managed by « Mr. Black, an excellent hotelman; he 
charged higher prices than had been the rule, but its table 
and rooms enjoyed a great reputation with the travelling 
publie. 
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I recall an amusing incident in this connection, Among 
the boarders was young Englishman named Bescobe, good 
looking and a trifle fast, He had some pictures in his bed- 
room, cheap reproductions of good originals, which, although 
postessing fine artistic points, were not of a character that 
one would eare to hang in his living room. ‘These had evi- 
dently offended the puritanical susceptibilities of some of the 
chambermaids, for they disappeared from the room. This 
was reported at the office, but no further mention was made 
of it until, when setting up a long bill, the Englishman put 
in.as a setoff a claim for the missing gems of art, an amount 
that would only have been justified if they had been artist 
proofs. The pictures hed disappeared, however, and there 
‘was no way of disproving his claim, so it was allowed, much 
to the chagrin of the landlord, who had supposed the incident 
forgotten. 








‘There is a monument to the Black family just as you enter 
the Union Cemetery on which is a female figure, the most 
beautiful bit of mortuary sculp 
‘ada, It is of Italian design and wrought on fine marble, 


re that I have seen in Can- 





|A younger brother of the Woons, William, ran a drug store 
here fifty years ago in the same shop where Jury & Lovell 
now carry on. It was a very fine store for that period and 
did a good business, but after some years he became alarmed 
about his health; there was some tubercular history in the 
family; so he went to Honolulu, where he established himself 
‘and for years carried on a large and successful drug bus 
ness. As he accumulated money he bought sugar certificates 





which proved very remunerative and with other successful 
investments enabled him to retire from active participation 
in business at a comparatively early age. His later years were 
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spent in a cottage near the golf grounds, a game whi 
had grown very fond of, and at which he spent many happy 
hours, the more particularly that in that ideal climate out 
door games can be played the year round. Here he lived for 
‘a number of years, his wants cared for by a Japanese ser- 
vant who could do everything, in great comfort. Every year 
‘or two he would pay & visit to his old home, where he was 
always warmly welcomed by his friends. The Oshawa Golf 
Club was much indebted to him for help in its early days, 
and he continued to take a lively interest in its progress up 
to the last, His long residence in Hawaii, covering as it did 
the latter years of the native monarchy, with its unique cere- 
rmonial, the period of the revolution, the establishment of a 
Republic, and finally their absorption by the United States 
of America, gave a great deal of interest to his talk and made 
his conversation very entertaining. He made several trips 
to Japan and the East. 

‘The Lamberts were a well known family here until quite 
recently, only a few however now remaining. ‘The father 
came here almost directly from his native Germany and 
spoke with a strong accent to the last. He was a tailor, 
and conducted a successful business here for many years. 





He was a very kind and warm hearted man, and the fact, 





that such a lovable man was a German served to soften the 
attitude towards his nation at the time of the war, of those 
‘who knew him, and to make it impossible for them to believe 
all the stories of German atrocities whi 
In his later years he associated his oldest son Fred with him 
in business and he, Fred, carried it on after his father’s 
death, Fred Lambert was a good bus 
better storyteller. The best, in fact, that I can recall 
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had the art of injecting something into the narrative that was 
rot realized until less gifted persons attempted to retell them. 
‘Whether such talent is incompatible with successful conduct 
of business is difficult to say, but business did fall off and 
Fred went out to Vancouver where he recently died. 

















‘THE HARBOR 





A very busy and thriving neighbourhood the harbor must 
hhave been in the middle decades of the last century when 
the Lake was the principal highway, when a great part of 
what was brought in came to the wharf, as well as most of 
what was sent out, when the Guys and the Conants, the Moth- 
ersills and the Henrys made their homes there, as well as 
many others. There was a large “across the lake” trade bring- 
ing Oswego and Rochester and Buffalo to our gate with th 
merchandise and generally taking back a load of ours, and 
a relatively large coast-wise trade as far as Kingston, Taking 
the families in the order of their settlement the Conants seem, 
to have been as early as any, owning land as they did at the 
time of the troubles in 1812. A large race physically, they 
showed faith in the future of the vicinity by acquiring a great 
deal of land, most of which remains in the possession of the 
family today. 





Mr. Thos. Conant of the second generation had a great 
passion for travel and was several times in Europe and the 
Holy Land, « very unusual experience in those days. He 
was in Washington during the American Rebellion, and shook 
hhands with Abraham Lincoln, the great War President, a re- 
membrance which he cherished throughout his life. He cor- 
responded with both the Toronto Globe and the local news- 
paper, giving a full account of his travels and experiences 
‘The Henrys were very early settlers, and made as great an 
impression as any. Some of the third generation are still 
among our most respected citizens. The founder of the family 
—in Canada—emigratod from County Cavan, Ireland, and 
ngs, which included such distant points 
nd Niagara on the Lake, in the itinerary, 
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ally settled on a farm at Port Oshawa, which for many 
years has been the home of the family or some of them. ‘The 
most interesting figure in this family was Thomas, or as he 
came to be known, “Elder” Henry. He was a son of the 
original settler, and was bom in Ireland, coming to this 
country at an early age. When his father went to the 
“Rouge” to engage in hotel keeping, « perfectly respectable 
trade in the early days, Thomas continued in the homestead 
at Port Oshawa, building a comfortable house where he in- 
stalled his young wife, and went to work with a will, clearing 
the land and seeding it. About this time he was thrown under 
the influence of the “Christians,” a religious body originating 
in the States and then beginning to spread in Canada. He was 
afterwards an accredited minister of this denomination and 
carried on preaching together with his farming. A tall, well 
made, good looking, fresh colored man with a winning Irish 
smile and a natural eloquence that made him in great re- 
quest, not only with his own church people but at all out-of- 
doors religious gatherings and revivals. Some abstruse theo- 
logical dilferences prevented the Methodists and perhaps the 
Presbyerians from offering him the “right hand of fellow. 
ship” as it was called, a rite that was supposed to envisage 
complete spiritual accord. After a time the trivial nature 
of these differences was recognized and the “Christian” 
Church now forms part of the United Church of 
at that time religious points of difference were taken serious: 
ly. Thomas Henry was himself a broad minded man and at- 
tached little importance to the nonessentials. He had a large 
family, and some of the sons were well-known and respected 
citizens both in Oshawa and at the Harbor. One of these, 
the Rev, Albert Henry, was a clergyman in the Christian 
body, and was much respected for his literary attainments. 
His wife, a beautiful girl, died when she was very young, 
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leaving two children to the care of the grief-stricken father. 
OF John Henry I have already spoken in connection with the 
McLaughlin carriage shop, of which in the early days he 
was the chief selling agency. During Elder Henry’s life he 
was in great requisition for performing marriages, partly, T 
suspect, on account of his cheerful manner and the encour- 
‘aging words with which he accompanied the performance of 
the rite. 





‘The Robinsons were a numerous family of that period, a 
tall dark race as if they might have some I 
their ancestry. ‘They were Quakers and were intermarried 
with some of the other early settlers, The best remembered 
was “Quaker” Robinson, a very dark man who wore ear- 
rings and lived in the white brick house where the road turns 
east along the water front. 





an blood in 





‘The Mothersills were an influential Trish family who were 
settled in about the Haxbor as early as 1849, The best re 
membered of the second generation were two brothers John 
and Richard, who presented as marked difference in manner 
and character as could be well imagined. The older brother 
of a rather stern aspect and spare figure had a farm east and 
south of Harmony and not far from the Base Line, which 
is still in the possession of the family. Here he lived for 
many years raising « large family, and conducting a very 
successful farming business. Mr. Mothersill was a staunch 
member of the Church of England, and—the combination is 
not unusual—a strong Conservative in politics, Through all 
the disturbances to which allusion has been made, he was 
always on the side of authority, and opposed to discent, The 
younger brother Richard was a bluff, hearty man very ap 
proachable and much liked. He owned a farm near the lake. 
Although an adherent of the Anglican Church, the tie sat so 
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lightly on him that when trouble arose he had no difficulty 
in allying himself with the dissidents who left the communion, 
And he was a Liberal in polities, which completed their dis 
similarity. The principal point of convergence was that they 
married sisters and raised fine families. 








‘Thos. Guy and his brother, J. 0. Guy, were well-known 
figures about the lake front forty years ago. The former 
owned and farmed a large property west of the harbor, still 
commemorated by “Guy's Point,” and was a well-known 
stock farmer and breeder. The younger and pethaps better 
known brother, J. O. Guy, was for many years harbor-master 
and was well known and highly respected by all the sailor 
men that came to the port. In his later years he conducted 
4 grain and commission business in the town. He left a 
large family, of whom most of the survivors are in the West. 





Although not one of the earliest to settle on the Lake shore 
bout the harbour, Joseph Moore was working the property 
to the east of the mouth of the ereek some time before the 
rebellion of 1837, and there is an interesting story of him 

that period. Mr, Moore was an American by birth, and at 
the time of the disturbance found himself in an uncongenial 
atmosphere in Canada, Feeling ran very high, and his sym- 
pathies were if any thing with the rebels than otherwise and 
it seemed, if he stayed, that he would have to take sides. 
So he just put his family on a sloop that he owned and visited 
tup and down the lake until the trouble was over. Which 
seemed a very ingenious way of avoiding trouble. There was 
large family of both sexes, many of whom married; of 
these the families of Mrs. Jas. Mackie and of Mrs. Thos. 
Henry were among our best known and best liked citizens. 
But the most outstanding member of this family, undoubt- 
edly, was she who was known to three generations of her 
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descendants as “dear Grandma Moore,” a sweet-faced, warm- 
Iiearted woman, who even in extreme old age retained an 
expression of loving benignity which together with her wn 
failing sympathy made her the recipient of all the secrets 
and confidences of her numerous progeny, especially the 
young ones. Her memory was very retentive, and any dis 
puted incident in the annals of the lake shore was referred 
to her for settlement, 











WELL KNOWN CHARACTERS 


‘The most outstanding figure in Harmony in my recollee- 
tion was Abram Farwell, member of the large family of 
that name, who were together with the Drews, the first settlers 
in that locality. I don't know what facilities for education 
were at his disposal in his youth, but he was an unusually 
well-informed man, and his command of the language was 
tunexcelled, He was quite the hest public speaker and read- 
jest debater that we had produced up to that time, and when 
he entered Ontario Legislature, which he did in its second 
parliament, beating the sitting member, Dr. MeGill, he was 
recognized as among the best debaters in that body. He 
hhad some family connection with Senator Stone, of Minne- 
sota, and visited him often in that State. In this way he 
became very well informed on American politics and poli- 
ticians and had met many of them and could speak enter- 
tainingly about them. His old home at the four corners of 
Harmony is still the hest looking residence in the neighbour- 
hood. 











The Garrow family filled a niche in the town for many 
years, Three brothers, Clydeside iron workers, Seotch and 
Presbyterian, setled in Oshawa as much as seventy years ago. 
‘They all worked in the Joseph Hall Works and 1 
cof them in the Grand Trunk Shops in Montreal. The 
had families, some of whom are still in the town, 
Mrs, Garrow, as she was known to every one, was a big 
‘woman with a big heart, was the presiding genius at all the 
social functions in the old Presbyterian church, tea meetings, 
soirees, supplying. and cooking much of the refreshments 
and dispensing them with genial hospitality, expecially with 
the young people who loved her Scotch cookies; of such an 
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excell jas she very popular. A God fearing industrious, 
Scotch family, than which no better citizens are to be found. 


Carpus French was a well known resident here until a 
dozen years or more ago. The French family came here 
from New Hampshire in the early part of the last century 
Isaac French was the progenitor of all the French's that 
resided in this district. They were @ good looking, intelli 
gent family, but Carpus is the best remembered, because 
of his enthusiastic advocacy of the installation of water 
works and sewers a good deal in advance of public senti 
ment, He was an expert machinist and his advice on 
the simple engineering problems of the day was often 
sought by the Council of which he was for many years 
valuable member. ‘The subject of good water, which 
has already been spoken of, and sewers was very keenly 
debated here a generation back. No ono denied their 
desirability, but some—mostly the well to do—feared the 
expense. Some of these had conveniences in their homes and 
did not feel the necessity so acutely as their less fortunate 
neighbours. The first scheme proposed was what is known 
as the gravity system, Some good springs were known to be 
situated in the hills north of Raglan, the source of the Oshawa 
creek, and it was thought that the combined quantity of 
these would suffice for the needs of the town. ‘The cost of 
the iron conduits to bring the water to McGregor’s Hill, 
where it was proposed to place a reservoir, was not formid 
able, and the scheme seemed quite feasible, the grade being 
steep enough to ensure continuous flow. But objections began 
to arise, There were rumors that the level of the springs was 
sometimes lowered, that the water was too hard for use in 
the factory boilers, that the eost of settlement of “riparian 
rights,” sums to be paid to farmers, millers, ete, who would 
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be injuriously affected by the diversion of the water, would 
be ruinous, Some of these objections were not without weight, 
others were raised by people who did not want the scheme 
at all and wanted to delay its consideration, as has been al 
ready told, which finally went to the lake. 


‘The Laws were a well known family in the last genera- 
tion, The father had been a contractor and builder and had 
come to Canada to carry out some work for the G:T.R., 
which was then being built, He settled in Oshawa soon after, 
building the bri mene Street South, opposite the 
municipal offices, In one of these the family lived, and con- 
tinued to live after the father’s death, which occurred at an 
early age, leaving the young mother to bring up and educate 
the rather numerous family. She must have been well fitted 
for the task, for the children tmed out a fine lot. R. O. 
Law has heen already spoken of as having become a highly 
respected citizen of Chicago, and the proprietor of a large 
publishing business in that city. Chas. Law, another brother, 
‘went out to British Columbia many years ago, and was early 
recognized as one of the largest dealers in mines and real 
estate on the coast. Like so many of the early families none 
of them are now living in the town, Mr. Chas. Law married 
into the Hyland family, of Irish extraction, who settled in 
East Whithy very early and numbered many successful farm. 
cers and business men among their descendants. ‘They were 
prominent adherents of the Anglican Church for two gen 

















erations. 


The house that E, M. Henry is now living in has had a 
rather interesting history. Built about the period of the 
American Civil War for a Mr. McMaster, a member of the 
important wholesale Toronto firm of that name, it was after- 
wards lived in by S, B. Fairbanks, a prominent lawyer and 
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leading citizen, during which time it was the centre of much 
of the gaiety of the town. Shortly after his death the widow 
married a Mr. Holland, afterwards General Manager of the 
Ontario Bank, and at that time local agent of the same Bank. 
He took up his residence in the Fairbanks house, “hung 
his hat,” so to speak, but in less than a year his wife met 
with a tragic death, Taken violently ill while at a matinee 
performance in Toronto, she had to be removed to her home, 
where she died in great agony. Mr. Holland continued to 
live in the Fairbanks home with the children, but they eordi- 
ally disliked him, and not long afterwards the home broke 
up and the house eame into the possession of Dr. Rae, who 
‘made it his home until his death some years later. 











Another hardware merchant of that period was Thomas 
Gibbs, better known as “Long Tom” by the people of that 
day. He was, I think, a cousin of the two prominent Gibbs 
of whom mention has been already made, He was a tall 
fresh-colored man with a strong Devonshire accent, and was 
credited with a thorough knowledge of his business. Win, 
Gullock, or “Billy” as he was familiarly called, who was our 
“star lacrosse player at that time, was a clerk in this store 
and brought many of the younger people to it. “Billy” died 
some years ago in Ottawa, to which city he had removed 
after leaving here. The Gullocks wore a well known family. 
‘The elder Gullock was a stone mason, and a good one. He 
built the house now occupied by Col. Grierson, and his 
family oceupied it for some years. 


JE, Farewell, for more than forty years Crown Attorney— 
almost a record—although most of his life was spent in 
Whithy, commenced his professional career in Oshawa as & 
member of the law firm of Farewell & McGee, which he 
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only left to assume the duties of County Crown Attorney at 
Whitby, 


In addition to being an excellent lawyer, he was an auth- 
ority on all matters historical or antiquarian affecting the 
Province, and especially the County of Ontario. He was 
very witty, and his stories were retold by the cireuit judges 
all over the Province. He was adopted and brought up by 
Abraham Farewell, of Harmony, to whom reference has 
been made, taking his name. His real parents wore Irish, 
which, perhaps accounted for his wit and his popularity. 
He was an inveterate fisherman, and whenever the legal mat- 
ters which often took him to remote parts of the county were 
held up, he would wander off to the nearest stream where 
fish might be suspected and there he would be found hours 
after, with his old felt hat, his briarwood pipe, his fishing 
rod and basket, the latier often empty, a condition which did 
not diminish his enjoyment in the slightest degree. His 
death was greatly regretted by all classes of the community. 
‘The Oshawa Hospital received a handsome donation in his 
will, 











W. T. Atkinson was a well known druggist here, of an in- 
teresting type, for many years. Born in the Midlands, he got 
is business training in Sheffield. Soon after the Crimean 
War, still a young man, he opened a drug store in Toronto 
on King Street West, then the fashionable promenade of the 
young city. This does not seem to have been an unqualified 
‘success, the drug business of that period being still, as its 
ne implies, a place where drugs are sold and not a dé 














ceatessen shop where ice cream and soda water are the im- 
pporlant things, with lunches and confectionery of all kinds, 
so that when the demand for drugs wes slack there was no 
revenue from other sources. About the commencement of 
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the American Civil War he went to New York and took the 
position of dispensing clerk in a large shop on Broadway. 
Here he remained till the close of the war when he returned to 
Canada and opened # business in Oshawa, which was so 
successful that he remained the rest of his business life 


The rather remarkable thing sbout Atkinson was that after 
spending in his early life several years in New York and 
many more in Canada, it would have been expected that all 
traces of his English origin would have disappeared, more or 
less; instead he was almost entirely unaltered, in speech, 
prejudices, habits and outlook, and could have taken up his 
life in Sheffield at the end of forty years’ absence without 
attracting attention. This adherence to old customs and 
speech, together with a certain naivite of expression, made 
him rather a mark for practical joking, a form of pleas- 
aantry very popullar in those days before the advent of motors, 
movies, ot golf furnished more genuine amusement. Young 
‘men after office hours with nothing to do found amusement in 
this somewhat hoydenish kind of sport. One winter’s day, a 
load of hay was heing offered for sale at the four comers, 
and one of these young gentlemen directed the driver to Mr. 
Atkinson as a probable buyer; as he had no horse at the time, 
he said there must be some mistake, But the first had no 
sooner withdrawn than another Iumbered up with his big 
load, covering the sidewalk and keeping the druggist shiver- 
ing at the open door, while he disclaimed any interest in hay 
in the remotest degrees at which moment he would discover 
some of his tormentors laughing at the corner, when the truth, 
would occur to him and he would shake his fist at them and 
withdraw to the weleome warmth of his shop. 











On another occasion they gathered in his store, late on 
Christmas Eve, and while some of them engaged his atten- 
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tion, others quietly removed the Christmas turkey which was 
all ready to be taken home; of course no other could be got 
at that late hour; but he vas s0 uniformly good natured about 
it that it ceased being any fan, and was given up. 

Mr. Atkinson was a life-long friend of John Cowan, dat- 
ing from his early residence in Toronto. They were both 
strong Anglicans, and had other ties in common. He built 
two homes while here, the first a red brick house just east 
of the King Street Methodist church. But he wanted to ke 





horse and a cow-—a common weakness with a city bred 
‘man when he finds a home in a small town,~—so he built on 
a five acre lot the house which is now the Morphy homestead 
in Westmount, His eldest son, Ed Atkinson, developed a 
talent for painting and before his untimely death in 192(?), 
‘was regarded as one of the most promising and talented of 
Canadian painters. 


Mark Robinson was another druggist of much the same 
origin and training at the same period. He was famous for 
the efficacy of his pills and potions, and much sought after 
for his treatment of stomach disorders, people coming great 
distances to consult him, 

‘Two mendicants of this period were well known charae- 
ters. Johnnie Farrel was a stout red faced Irishman, with 
a rather un-[rish erop of flaxen hair which curled tightly to 
his big round head giving him a look of youth late in life. 
Although a professed churchman, he lived in open coneu- 
binage with a woman Nance Murray. They had no settled 





place of abode, and in the summertime, I fancy, a water 
tight barn, or even a protected wood, was often their only 
domicile. ‘Their housekeeping must have been interesting. 
He was an enormous eater. It was said he would devour all 
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the meat on a big beef head himself at a sitting. A strong 
fellow he could work when he had to, but he preferred beg: 
aging at which he was an adept. 





Charlie Mundy tells this story about him. Charlie was in 
the habit of giving him a small coin occasionally, getting in 
return thanks of profound utterance. On one occasion for 
1 joke he substituted a piece of tin for the usual coin, which, 
when the beggar discovered it, drew forth such flood of 
objurgation and profanity as to make the air blue. 


Pat Crowley, the other mendicant, was as great a contrast 
to Johnnie Farrel as could be thought possible. Crowley had 
the most Iugubrious countenance that could be imagined, 
and one had to be hard bitten to ignore him. His particular 
beat was in the vicinity of the Lang Block, and here almost 
every morning he would lay for Wm. Cowan on his way 
to the Bank, a contact that was usually good for a quarter. 

‘The profession of mendicaney never appealed to native 
born Canadians: I don't remember of any. Pride and publie 
opinion have acted as a restraining influence. Once this has 
broken down, however, it is astonishing to realize how art 
ficial these restraints are. This became evident during the 
distribution of relief recently. People who were mortified to 
have to accept assistance, and concealed their want to the 
last, came in the end to accept it, and even to demand it. The 
French say that it is only the first step that costs. But for 
many generations, the stimulating atmosphere of the new 
‘world, with the comparative absence of poverty, a free op: 
portunity for all, has been a strong deterrent to open men- 
dicancy. 

















‘THE BUSINESS SECTION 


Our town never presented a very dignified appearance to 
the traveller on the highway, especially compared with the 
towns to the east of us. In these, from very early times, the 
main streets were occupied by substantial brick buildings, 
siving an appearance of dignity and prosperity that was 
sadly lacking in our own. ‘The north side of King Street 
between Prince Street and Church Street, as it is at present, 
ives a very fair idea of the appearance of the whol 
little more than a generation ago, What is now known as 
the Central Hotel was among the fist, if not the very frst, 
three-story building to be erected. This was the old Mc- 
Elroy Hotel, with the stores on either side, and this was the 
first attempt at providing a decent hotel for the community 
The 

families engaged in this business at that period, 






treet 








McElroys were very fine people, as were many of the 


Not long after, the Gibbs block was built and was entirely 
‘ccupied with the activities of that family. ‘The shop on the 
comer, carrying a full stock of general goods, was managed 
by a Mr. Lobb, a relative of the Gibbs. This Mr. Lobb was 
quite an interesting gentleman, Possessed of a good appear: 
ance, and an excellent command of English, he often offi 
ated on Sunday in one of the many Methodist churches in the 
vicinity, to the great edification of the large congregations 
that came to hear him. Unfortunately for the lasting inftu- 
ence of his discourses, the sincerity of which no one ques 
tioned, it became known that at times he had an addiction 
to liquor, which sometimes proved too strong for his resolu- 
tion, and overcame him to such a degree that he was com- 








pelled to cancel some of his engagements to preach, 
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But most of the important business of the Gibbs brothers 
was conducted in the office at the back of the building about 
Where the cigar store now is. Th 
twenty years was the financial, the commercial, and the po- 
Titical centre of the community, and here all the municipal 
wire-pulling was conducted. Those were stirring times. The 
mansard roof on top of the Gibbs block was added many 
years after. 





place for more than 





Opposite the Gibbs block, where the Dominion Bank now 
stands, a two story brick building of good appearance had 
been built at a comparatively early period. Here the firm of 
Michael & Morgan carried on a large business for many 
years, It was burnt down in an extensive conflagration about 
1873. The fire was proven to be of incendiary origin, and 
was fastened on a veterinary surgeon who had started a blaze 
Which caused the loss of many thousands of dollars, and en- 
angered the lives of many people (it happened in the night) 
with the hope of collecting a few hundred dollars insurance. 


‘The most extensive block erected for business. purposes 
‘was built quite early by John Wilkon, the sailorfarmer liv- 
ing on the eastern edge of the town, who burnt all the brick 
used in its construction on his own farm. The Wilson Block, 
as it was known, with its attractive shops and its spacious 
assembly rooms above, where all the dances were held and 
all the better shows were presented, marked a distinct ad: 
vanee in the town’s history and was for many years the best 
of ite kind among the towns of the vicinity. Old Mr. Wilson 
was himself quite an interesting man, and his stocky figure, 
clad in a double breasted coat of blue “pilot” cloth with 
his sea bronzed face and distinctly “sailor” gait, was a fa 
miliar sight on our streets for many years. He had been a 
salt water sailor, out of Hull or Newcastle or some other 
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North of England port, engaged in the West Indies trade, 
On one of these voyages he married into a family of some 
distinction and wealth. Shortly afterwards he came to Osh- 
awa and settled on the farm that still bears his name. Mrs. 
Wilson was a rather singular woman, quite eccentric, and 
with @ pronounced contempt for the claims of any Canadians 
to be considered “genteel.” She brought a good deal of valu- 
able plate with her and some gems of value. Some of these 
latter, set in rings, presented a rather incongruous appearance 
fon the fingers of the “boys.” The old matriarch herself, 
however, paid very litle attention to her personal appearance 
and you would readily believe that modern standards had not 
progressed far in the West Indies in her youth, Mr. Wilson 
was a kindly man and much liked by his neighbours. 





‘Most of the Wilson boys were rovers, but John, the eldest, 
lived on the homestead, the old Wilson farm, all his life. A 
kindly, simpleshearted man, a good neighbour but not very 
energetic, he was fond of horses, and brought over some 
valuable Kentucky stock with the intention of developing @ 
strain, but for a number of reasons the project was not suc- 
cessful; the colts were not properly looked after and many 
died from neglect. This, of course, brought a lot of crit 
ism, of which John was not very tolerant. On one occasion, 
the then mayor was looking over the animals, and remarked 
fon the unwisdom of @ man like John wasting his time trying 
to raise fancy stock, After « moment John retorted, “Well, 
some men like faney horses, and other men,” looking point- 
tly at the Mayor, “like fancy women.” For some reason 
the Mayor did not continue the conversation, 

















‘Tue Ancape 
‘The shop bearing this insignia had some claims for rather 
special mention in recalling the mereantile history of the 
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town, It had the longest continuous record, covering two 
generations, and forty-five years of activity, considerably 
the largest stock and of a better grade, and more successfully 
operated than almost any other shop in the trade, The busi 
ness was founded by Thos. Miller, who came here from New- 
castle, in conjunction with his sons, The two younger men 
hhad the benefit of several years’ experience with « good New 
York dry goods business and were able to impart a more 
“citified” flavour to their business than their rivals, Thos 
Miller, Sr, was an affable, kindly mannered gentleman, 
‘much liked by his fellow citizens, 


‘The Queen’s Hotel on Simeoe Street North was built short 
ly after Confederation and was a very creditable structure 
for its time. For many years, indeed almost up to the dis 
continuance of the license system, it was the best equipped 
and most outstanding hotel in the district. The three-story 
building which now houses the Savoy tea rooms was built 
at an early period, at first for the Bank of Montreal, and was 
afterwards the office of the Ontario Bank. Later and for som 
years it was used as the Post Office, until that publie utility 
was moved to its present location, And, by the way, the 
Post Office was the only public building that Oshawa ever 
secured in spite of the millions in revenue that the town has 
contributed to the Dominion Treasury for many years, We 
were certainly not favoured by the government, 














‘The substantial threestory block on the north-east corner 
of Simeoe and King Streets has been there for many years 
and has been the home of two bank agencies and the head 
office of another in its time. "This completes the meagre list 
fof decent buildings to be found on our publ 
comparatively recent period, 





roets until 





After the war, while no more buildings have been added, 
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many attractive and artistic shop fronts have been put in, 
adding greatly to the appearance of the principal streets. 

T 
‘much in the public eye in the last generation. A 
of the firm of Michael & Morgan for a long time, he later 
‘engaged in the business of exporting live stock to Liverpool. 
‘This was at the time when the adverse American tariff on 
barley forced our farmers out of growing that remunerative 
crop, and into the growing of cattle for export. Mr. Morgan 
soon established contact with the most reliable importers in 
England, and was able to place our eattle almost as they 
arrived. Great advance in the science of ship refrigeration, 
making it possible to place chilled meat on the London mar- 
ket in prime condition, caused shipping on the hoof to be 
largely abandoned, but for the years it lasted it was of great 
value to the farmers of Canada, Mr. Morgan established 
his two sons in a fine grocery business on the south side of 
King Street, west of Simove, where a grocery in direct sue- 
‘cession is still eatried on. A keen, successfull man, with a 
big circle of friends, He lived in a very attractive house 
which was pulled down to make way for the beautiful home 
of Geo. W. McLaughlin. 





name Morgan, which has just been mentioned, was 


























WHITBY AND OSHAWA 


It will have been noticed that during these recitals very 
Tittle has been said about Oshawa’s sister town and close 
neighbour, Whitby, and for the very good reason that there 
was, despite their nearness, the least possible intercourse 
between them. Truth was, they moved in different orbits. 
Whitby had early become the County town and the home of 
all the county oficials, as well as most of the lawyers, county 
jndges, the sheriff and others connected with the 
tration of justice, Given a group of this kind in a small 
town, it was inevitable that a strong class feeling should 
develop, and a pronounced upper class emerge. An agree- 
able society they formed in those early days, ‘The women 
were attractive, some of them beautiful, and with an air of 
social breeding to which our people had not attained, and 
the men, particularly the younger men, were such as you 
‘expect to find in association with such women, and with a 
‘good deal of wit. No good understanding or affiliation could 
‘exist hetween such people whose working day started at 9 a.m. 
and closed at any time from 2 to 4 p.m. and our work-e-day 
population, with no leisure class and very little leisure, And 
so they were naturally inclined to high hat us on the rare 
‘oceasions on which we met; and maintained an exclusive 
attitude towards us at the occasional balls or other festive 
‘occasions that marked the winter season. 


idmninie- 

















The writer 





members vividly when the Gibbs family 
nto their beautiful new home, now occupied by the 
Bishop Bethune School, and gave large parties, to which 
guests from both towns were invited, how the Whitby eon- 
tingent would keep to one end of the Jarge ball room dancing 
almost entirely among themselves. ‘This was very notice: 


moved i 
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able in the square dances like “the Lancers,” so popular 
in those days, When a “strange couple” would seek to enter 
sat in the “Whitby comer” they would be met by an in- 
timation that the set was full, or at any rate, by an atmos- 
phere that conveyed the same information, quite as eloquent 
‘as words. Whitby had a lot of attractive young people at 
that time, pretty girls and gay young men who were not the 
less liked on account of a certain flavor of “fastness” that 
seemed to exhale from them. At the dances at the Town Hall 
there was always « big jar in a cupboard with a pitcher of 
water and @ tumbler to which the stranger was hospitably 
introduced by one of the Lauder boys or other of that ilk. 








Remembering then the greater attractiveness of Whitby as 
a social centre, it is not difficult to understand the entire 
absence of sympathy there was between the two communities. 
Oshawa was then engrossed, even more than nov, with its 
problems of expansion and production, and had scant time 
for pleasure or gaiety. So there was little more warmth of 
feeling or association than between the Jews and the Samari 
tans, And even the rather tolerant friendliness that they 
sometimes showed ts was not without a touch of condescen- 
sion; it was what the French term “de haut en bas,” and this 
feeling of being a little better than we was not confined by 
any means to the professional classes, it was quite shared in 
by the shopkeepers. A Whitby grocer—especially a grocer— 
felt himaself quite a peg above his Oshawa brother; even his 
goods were believed to be of betier quality, belief shared 
in by their customers. I remember hearing my old friend, 
Mr. C. A. Jones, a former resident of Whitby, speak of going 
over to that town to get “a decent piece of cheese.” 


But as the years went on Oshawa became an important 
industrial city, with many wealthy families living in luxurious 
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hhomes exchanging hospitalities with wealth and influence 
from other cities; while the bright crowd of young people 
that enlivened the County town in my youth have long disap- 
peared, leaving little but a tradition to remember them by. 
One tragic occurrence involving families of both towns, and 
which will be remembered by the older citizens, dated from 
‘about this time, Among those who were prominent in intro 
ducing malleable iron moulding in Oshawa was a Mr. Win- 
terburn, from Albany, N.Y. He brought his family with 
him, of whom the oldest girl was a beautiful young woman 
of twenty. At this time there was living in Whitby a grain 
buyer, very popular with everybody, and especially so with 
women. He met Miss Winterburn at some of the social 
functions of the season, and by exerting his fascinations to 
the full succeeded in practically ruining her life, The poor 
girl died not many years after, and the family moved away 
from the place. ‘The seducer’s wife, a very attractive and 
highly educated lady, secured a divorce, and he mysteriously 
disappeared from the town and was never seen or heard of 
afier as far as I know. 











Wurry-Osttawa Stace, 

One institution which served as a Tink between the towns 
for many years, and was liberally patronized in its day, 
was the Whitby-Oshawa stage, which ran between the towns 
twice daily for many years; in fact until the motor ear dis- 
placed it about twenty years ago. Although, as has been 
said, little love was Jost between the communities, there was 
always @ good deal of intercourse, partly commercial, but 
largely having to do with the courts. Before Oshawa was 
created a city all its Division Court and High Court business 
‘was transacted in Whithy, necessitating constant travel of 
lawyers, law clerks, bailiffs and witnesses to and from that 
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town, especially at the period when the courts were sitting. 
Oshawa, being # manufacturing centre, people secking re- 
pairs to their machines were constantly coming here for that 
purpose; commercial travellers and grip men, working both 
towns, found it simpler and speedier to cross on Kingston 
Road than to take the long trip around on the GTR. All 
these varied groups, and many others, continued to supply 
grist to the operation of the Whitby-Oshawa coach for years. 





‘Thore wore a number of proprietors in the early days, all 
of whom were fairly successful, ‘The frst that I recall was 
4 Mr, Hopper, a stout, redfaced man, strongly reminiscent 
of the older Weller, who operated it for a number of years. 
But the driver who first made @ commercial success of the 
ceaterprise, both as serving the public and making money, 
was Joe Holden, a litle Yorkshire man, not more than five 
feet in height, but shrewd, active, and absolutely reliable. 
‘A Tucrative part of his business was the delivery of letters, 
sometimes containing money or valuables, for which service 
he charged five cents, as being quicker then the mai, and it 
was said that not a dollar nor a letter had ever gone astray 
nor been delayed an hour during his incumbency. Little 
Joe Holden was a well-known and highly respected citizen, 
and did so well in the business that he was able to b 
fine farm on the Kingston road, on which he established his 
parents, It has been said that the coach was much patronized 
by commercial travellers. These gentlemen were endued 
with a certain flavor of romance by the young 
small towns through which they operated, and the “Buss” 
as a means of travel was very popular with the girls. At 
Teast one wedding involving some well known townspeople 
‘was the result of such a chance acquaintance, 

















‘THE MONTREAL BOAT 


Allusion has already been made to the brightening effect 
the arrival of this hoat in the late afternoon of summer had 
on the population of the port towns, along the Lake shore 
at which it called, of which Oshawa, unfortunately, was 
not one. From the time that the first outlines of the vessel 
were visible, groups of young people would begin gathering 
on the wharf and bright talk and lively speculation inter- 
spersed with # little fun, occasioned perhaps by the appear- 
ance of some of the American visitors from the West, or other 





ridiculous reason,—it takes so little to excite mirth when the 
heart is young,—would continue until the gang plank was 
hhauled in and the steamer resumed its easterly voyage. These 
boats were part of the old Richelieu and Ontario line, and 
were quite Iuxurious, judged by the standard of that day. 
‘The fame of this excursion down the St. Lawrence, starting 
sit practically did at the world renowned Niagara Falls, 
passing the full length of Lake Ontario, down the St. Law- 
rence, through the witchery of the 1000 Islands and the thrill: 
ing leap down the Rapids, had spread over the continent, and. 
groups of wealthy Americans from the fast growing Western 
cities, St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee and St, Paul, erowded 
the spacious decks and filled the long dining tables of the 
steamers during most of the summer. 





To attract and retain this desirable clientele, the steamship 
company exerted itself to the utmost; they maintained a 
table on a par with that of the best hotels, and the state 
rooms were kept up to the highest standard of excellence. 
One of my happiest recollections is of such a trip, taken in 
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my early married life, when the world seemed a very happy 
place, As the boat did not stop at Oshawa, we took it from 
Toronto, which made it possible to secure a state room, not 
always the ease in the height of the season. ‘The sail along 
the coast, with the late afternoon sun gilding the shore and 
the lake towns, together with the music of the orchestra, 
gave a particularly sensuous character to the enjoyment; and 
then an excellent dinner was served, which the long lake 
sail had admirably prepared you for. In the morning came 
“shooting” the Rapids, and the lovely scenery of the 1000 
Islands; and Montreal was reached for a late dinner. Here 
most of the Americans left the boat, going to New York by 
rail, and thence home, The return journey was a great con- 
trast. Most of the Canadians going farther on, or else in a 
Iurry to get back, took the train, It was only a few idlers 











like ourselves who were glad of the slow trip up the river, 
locking through the canals, as giving additional time on the 
water, and, a great recommendation in my case, at a reduced 
fare. As the Americans were gone the table was not so good. 
But it was good enough, we were young, the weather was 
glorious, and the “Harpers” were with us playing generously. 
most of the time; I think they enjoyed having so appreciative 
fan audience. They were a group of clever Italians who 
interpreted the seductive strains from Johann Strauss’ waltzes 
or the brilliant airs from the Cilbertian operas—so popular 
then—through the exclusive medium of the harp. No doubt 
everything in youth is superlative, but the music produced 
by that group of brown skinned foreigners made an impres: 
sion of delight on me that has never been duplicated. 








And so for two enjoyable days we floated up the broad St 
Lawrence, locking slowly through the eanals, where we some: 
times got out and strolled for a while through the French- 
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Canadian village with its big church and its no less big, be- 
nign looking priest, rejoining the steamer at the end of the 
lock, where, if you were late, they would wait for you, 
‘The foreign speech, the unusual surroundings, the distant 
sound of music, the lovely sunlit air, combined to 
create an atmosphere of charming unteality; and it 
is im such an almost dream-like setting that it always 
recurs to me. ‘These harpers furnished the music 
for all the balls and large parties, for at least two 
decades, to the towns within a wide radius of Toronto, An- 
other beautiful river trip that many Canadians at that period 
indulged in was on the Hudson river from Albany to New 
York. Almost all railway tickets to New York from the 
West gave the holder the privilege of taking the night boat 
at Albany, if he wished. ‘These were the most luxurously 
equipped steamers seen on this continent up to that time, 
with fine orchestras and diner de luxe. ‘There was fierce 
competition between the Vanderbilt and the Drew-Fiske in- 
Central & Erie R.R. — each owning a line 

















terests, — N. 
of steamers, and the travelling public got the benefit. 














IPERANCE, 





A very great change is apparent in the habit of liquor 
‘consumption in the last two generations, Speaking of my 
own profession, of which I might be supposed to know best, 
while there was always a large number of strictly temperate 
practitioners and even total abstainers among them, a great 
number of them drank, and many of them were hard drinkers, 
‘The public of that day were strangely tolerant of this weak- 
ness in their doctors, and it was quite common to hear it said, 
particularly in the country, of some popular medical man, 
“that he knew more when he was drunk than the rest when 
they were sober,” which of course did not tend to discourage 
the practise, I think it would be fair to say that at that time 
at least twenty-five per cent. of the profession drank more 
than was good for them, Pretty nearly the same could be 
said of the legal prof 











‘The opening of the Circuit Court in the County ‘Town was 
always the signal for the freshening up of the liquor stocks in 
the hotels, and what with jurymen, witnesses, lawyers, court 
officials, not to say judges, these did « roaring business, And 
if you were seeking any of the court officials in the late 
afternoon, you would be quite likely to find him at one of the 
hotels, especially in winter, There was absolutely no other 
place for him to go in the small towns of that period, and 
no other way in which a dollar judiciously expended would 
bring him such handsome returns in cheerfulness and at least 
temporary relief from the deadly dullness of his life. ‘There 
could be no greater contrast afforded then by comparing 
such conditions with those that obtain now. With a rather 
large acquaintance among the medical men of this distriet, 
cannot recall one who could he termed an habitual drinker, 
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although most of them would take an occasional drink, and 
there was almost an entire absence of the fanatical prohi 
tionist, which was common in the harder drinking period. 
And this great change came about almost unconsciously by 
‘evolution and entirely from within. Gradually it was felt not 
to be the thing for a medical man to he seen drunk or even 
to be known as « man who drank freely 








‘And after the advent of modem surgery, calling for a 
clear eye and a steady hand, it became evident that 
drinking, much this side of drunkenness, was not compatible 
with doing good surgical work in the morning, at which time 
most operations are performed. Many other factors have 
contributed, but those indicated have been the most potent. 
And this bettered condition of things has been almost en- 
tirely duplicated in the sister profession of law, although 
not, of course, from identical causes. 











Commercial travellers, as a body, are another group whose 
habits in respect to drinking have been greatly modified 
during the same period. In the early days probably no 
class of customers spent more money over the bar than these, 
and the coming to town of certain choice spirits was the 
signal for a hilarious night among his customers, Indeed a 
certain amount of this was approved of by the wholesale 
‘firms and had its legitimate position in the expense account, 
‘as a stimulant to business, But about the turn of the century 
1 change became apparent; the wholesalers found that a 
sober traveller, who relied on purely recognized business 
methods of getting trade, sold as many goods, if not more, 
than his convivial brother, and at a less cost, and the ret 
discovered that, in the final analysis, they paid the piper. 
So that with both the professions and the business publie what 
‘might be termed a great temperance wave had been in pro- 
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gress long hefore prohibition was contemplated, and from 
purely inherent causes, with no proselytizing effort. And 
the saloon, which has come in recently for so much obloquy 
until its name is now regarded as a synonym for all that was 
sinful in the liquor traffic, was really the victim of conditions 
over which it had no control. It was used by both political 
parties for its influence with the voters, and in return was 
permitted to evade the law. Its worst evile arose from the 
treating custom, which might easily have been made illegal 
if the authorities had heen in earnest. ‘The system of in- 
spection was a farce. ‘The inspector usually lived in the 
county town and his intention of inspecting a hotel was al- 
ways known in advance, and he always found everything 
in order when he arrived. 


If it is considered desirable in a community that liquor 
should be sold under contro, then it would seem very neces- 
sary and logical that people of small means should be able 
to get a glass of beer or of spirits without being compelled 
to buy a relatively wholesale quantity, the presence of which 
in the home would seem provocative of further easy in 
dlulgence. When the Sunday closure act came in force in 
Ireland, Pat wes complaining to the priest about the hard: 
ship of not being able to get a drink on Sunday. His sever. 
ence pointed out that there was nothing to prevent his buying 
a bottle on Saturday for Sunday consumption; “Ab, but your 
Reverence, how could I sleep with it in the house,” said Pat, 

















which rather illustrates what I mean, A retail liquor store, 
operated by the Liquor Commission, officered by salaried 
men who had no interest in the sale, where treating was 
forbidden, and the hours of sale strictly observed would 
Tam sure be a useful addition to the present arrangement, 
and I am quite convinced it will be resorted to when entire 
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sanity and clear vision again characterizes public considera 
tion of the matter. To recur to the causes responsible for 
the improvement in the liquor drinking habits of the people 
asa whole, it has been due to an elevated standard of decency, 
unconsciously evolved during the last generation, and the 
general diffusion of a feeling that drunkenness is disreput 
able, a far more dependable condition than the temporary 
hysteria produced by a wave of temperance enthusiasm, 

OF course, the immensely brighter outdoor night life that 
hhas accompanied the lavish display of electric light, the 
swift moving motors, the picture houses, the movies, ele, 
must be recorded as powerful factors in causing the disap. 
pearance of the saloon as the centre of night life in a town, 




















‘THE DOCTOR 


During the last quarter of the 19th century, the profession 
of medicine underwent a change that was almost revolu- 
tionary. From the earliest days, a knowledge of the virtues 
of drugs and of their proper application constituted the 
strongest claim for their possessor to be considered a physi- 
cian, and when the art had so advanced as to attract the 
attention of the universities, and when a degree in medicine 
‘was instituted, it was to those having these qualifications that 
the degree went. Surgery was held in slight esteem, and was 
in the hands of humble practitioners. So late as the 16th 
century, Ambrose Pare, inventor of the ligature in surgery, 
‘an epochal event, and looked on as the founder of modern 
surgery, only held the rank of barber-surgeon, in the French 
army. Indeed the earliest surgeons were barbers, the asso- 
ciation arising perhaps from the frequent necessity of repair- 
ing the gashes made in the practice of their art. In England 
the 18th century the practice of surgery was in the hands of 
apothecaries as well as a good deal of the midwifery. Great 
surgeons were however being evolved, several attaining con- 
siderable distinction under Napoleon. 

















By the beginning of last century midwifery had come to 
be considered of sufficient importance to be included in the 
duties of medical graduates. So recently as 1882, when T 
‘was “walking the hospitals” in New York, the only men 
lecturing on surgery were veterans of the American civil 
‘war, and 75% of the time was devoted to amputations, stress- 
ing the necessity of speed. Most of the hospitals were un- 
attractive, rambling barracks, with narrow halls poorly lit, 
and badly ventilated. The nurses were of the “Sairey Gamp” 
genus and usually old. Only recently had a training school 
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for nurses been opened at the New York Hospital. At an 
operation, the surgeon, after tying his horse, would walk into 
the room, remove his gloves, turn up his culls, seize a knife, 
and begin working. He was always particular to wash his 
hands after the operation 


Five years later, when I was again in that eity, the change 
that had taken place was almost unbelievable, The new 16th 
Hospital, with its high ceilings, wide corridors, along which 
moved quickly young white-clad nurses; spotless operating 
rooms whence the unwashed were rigidly excluded—so dif- 
ferent from the bad old days, when students, fresh from the 
dissecting rooms, strolled carelessly into the amphitheatre. 
And the same miraculous advance was noticeable in all the 
recently built hospitals in the city. In these five years the art 
of surgery seemed to have leaped forward 500 years, This 
great advance was of course due to the introduction of anti 
septic methods, and the rigid cleanliness it entailed, per- 
mitting the unrestricted opening of the chest and abdomen, 
heretofore sealed cavities, but which have since become the 
principal field of surgical activity 








The first glimmerings of these radical changes almost 
coincided with my entrance into the profession; but a realiza- 
tion of the change was a long time reaching the remoter dis- 
triets, and in the country villages we carried on for several 
years unaffected by the changed outlook in the large centres, 
Al the pills, powders and tinctures, as well as ointments and 
plasters, used in the practice were made on the premises, and 
took a lot of time in preparing. I remember particularly 
a very popular liniment, ealling for a number of eggs which 
hhad to be beaten to an unbelievable degroo of fluffinss, to 
ensure a smooth mingling with the other ingredients. All 
prescriptions were of course made up in the office and neces: 
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sitated a familiarity with drugs which is not needed so much 
now, but which was not without its value. One of the most 
annoying difficulties the young doctor had to experience in 
dispensing, having had no practical previous experience, was 
‘with a recalcitrant bunch of drugs known as “incompat 

from their unamiable indisposition to mingle harmoniously 
with other drugs. Chief offender in this respect was the 
tincture of iron, & very valuable remedy but evincing an al- 
‘most devilish opposition to a smooth co-operation with many 
other ingredients in a uid mixture. But the occupation 
was not without interest and served to fill in many of the 
idle hours which the commencing doctor finds inescapable. 








I wes brought up in a city, and knew little about the 
country. Twas especially ignorant about horses, everything 
touching which was quite familiar to the country and village 
bred lad, and had, I'am afraid, many poor animals foisted 
‘on me, particularly at first. Latterly I came to look upon 
my country practice with liking, and my country patients as 
‘my warmest friends. The big fire in the kitchen and the 
Dountifully spread table were a welcome sight after a cold 
drive. After the patient had been examined, and directions 
given for his care, one generally sat by the fire for a time 
Tistening to the neighbourhood gossip, and giving in return 
any news that was eurrent in the town. Most of these country 
folk were decent, kindly people, simple in their manner, and, 
once you had gained their confidence. accepting you as one 
of their own, giving genuine sympathy in time of your own 
trouble. 





It is profoundly interesting for one who has, even for a 
short time, associated professionally with those men of the 
stone age,” to contrast them with the modern practitioner, 
‘and estimate as nearly as possible which condition developed 
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the better rounded character, entirely apart from their worth 
to the community. The modern graduate begins his carcer 
under very obvious advantages, graduating from schools 
possessing the most recent equipment in science and discov- 
ery, lectured to by men thoroughly conversant with the “last 
word” on their subject, with a wealth of clinical material at 
their disposal, and exhaustive medical libraries for their use, 
‘The standard for entrance is much higher and practically two 
years have been added to the length of the course, giving 
time for maturer digestion of the material offered. When 
hhe commences actual work, in the country or small town, he 
hhas, as compared with his predecessor, better means of com- 
‘munication, fine roads, and incomparably more rapid and 
luxurious means of transportation, In the cities and large 
towns he has specialists to consult with and share the respon 
si serious eases. And good hospitals are attainable 
st every point in the Province. 











from ale 


It will perhaps be sufficient to say that the country doctor 
of two generations back enjoyed none of these advantages, 
If he practised in the country, ten, oF even at some seasons 
of the year five, miles from a town, he was as much isolated, 
when emergencies arose, as if he were in Muskoka. He had 
to rely, in the dramatic situations that he sometimes en- 
countered, entirely on himself, hs only help « country nurse, 
or neighbour woman, his only light a coal oil lamp. And a 





successful outcome to such a case engendered confidence and 
self reliance to a degree that would not have been 50 if he 
hhad not had to stand on his own feet—a development of 
character which is not so likely to occur under modern con- 
ditions. ‘The entire faith which their patients reposed in 
many of these men, of course, increased this confidence some- 
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times to the point of truculence. It is probable that each type 
was best suited for the period of its incidence. 





‘These then were the conditions that obtained for a number 
of years after I commenced practice. One feature that notic- 
ably characterized this early period was the greater friend 
ness that existed between doctor and patient. If you had 
gained the confidence of a family, more particularly if you 
hhad assisted at the birth of their children, they came to feel 
themselves and to be regarded as of your clientele. If on a 
rare occasion another doctor was called in, it disturbed you, 
and caused you to wonder where you had fallen down. ‘To- 
day, while some of this loyalty still persists, no one feels 
ound to a particular physician, and lapses are accepted 
by the doctors with much philosophy; which seems a better 
arrangement for everybody. 











‘The family doctor was sometimes the repository of family 
secrets, pethaps involving the family honour. Such conf- 
ences, so far as I have ever known, have always been treated 
as inviolate by the profession. The income from a doctor's 
practice at that period was not large, even for a busy prac- 
fitioner. The outlay incident on childbirth, including the 
pay of the monthly nurse, was seldom more than $: 
times less, which help to explain the grester popularity of 
large families. Visits in town were $1, in the country $2 
for the first mile, and half dollar for every additional mile. 
‘The charge for medicines ran from 5Oe to $2.00; the country 
people, as a rule, liked « good deal for their money, and 
were generally given their medicine in pint containers. They 
liked it strong, and did not mind it paining them, if it did 
them good. 

‘The late Dr. McGill, who had a large country practice, was 
in the habit of preseribing a powder to his farmers, which 
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he called “the 10 & 10,” that was ten of jalap and ten of 
calomel. It speaks volumes for the virility of those early 
settlers that so many of them survived this ordeal. Dr. Me- 
Gill was the earliest physician of any note in this neighbour- 
hhood, and a very well-equipped man for his time. Small 
in stature, spare, never weighing more than 120 pounds, he 
seemed to be made of iron, and could work night and day, 
going for long periods without sleep. He was better in 
formed than most of his contemporaries, having spent a 
couple of years in the New York hospitals. and did good 
surgical work, judged by the standard of his day. With 
charges such as has been mentioned, it kept a man busy to 
‘earn $3000 a year, and incomes of $4000 or more were very 
infrequent, but the standard of living was so much lower, 
When, after getting married, I furnished a house, the whole 
cost was less than $600, and my friends thought I was mighty 
well set up. There are so many things, now considered essen 
tial even for the people of moderate income, that were then 
unheard of, the cost of which make up at least half the 
cost of modern living; and the taxes have increased seven 
fold, the price has doubled of coal, ‘The greater cost of 
living then is not to be wondered at, Most of the doctors 
wore full beards, and I was greatly worried at my inability 
to grow any thing better than a scrubby moustache. I was 
not at all rugged in appearance, and with the absence of hair 
fon my face, must have presented a rather immature appear: 
ance, compared with my he-whiskered and stalwart confreres, 
who I fancy, made a Title fun of me. 




















‘THE HOLLOW 


For many years the hollow on King Street, west of the 
creek, was the scene of great manufacturing activity. Here, 
the Hall Works, Mr. Win. Hare had a large 
sey iron foundry, at first in association with Richard Dillon, 
who afterwards went to Chieago, and then for the rest of 
the time by himself, In this large shop castings of the most 
varied character were produced, so that moulders serving 
their apprenticeship there were able to undertake any class of 
work that offered. Mr. Fred Hare, who was associated 
with his father, latterly in the management of the shop, 
learned his trade here, and carried on alone for some time 
alter his father’s death. Dickie & Kennedy, the latter gradu- 
ating from the Hall Works, carried on a large business in 
sageicultural implements ia a shop directly to the west of the 
Hare shop, and were followed by another industry on the 
same site, On the north side Thos. Dingle built a large 
premises where material for his extensive contracting busi 
ness was produced, There was a small iron foundry which 
was part of the Dingle outfit, and was operated from the 
Hare shop. 








Perhaps the most important of all these industries, and 
doing the most extensive business, was the Colthard & Scott 
shop, making all sorts of agricultural implements, and em: 
ploying a relatively large number of men, ‘Their premises 
were, I think, just west of the Hare shop, where they carried 
fon for a number of years. After Mr. Thomas Dingle’s sudden 
death the shops remained unoccupied for a time. They were 
eventually reopened and operated as a eanning factory. This 
was a very active industry for a number of years, giving work 
toa great number of girls, and, by buying large quantities 
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of com, peas, and tomatoes, as well as berries and fruit of 
all kinds, was a gzeat help to the farmers in the surrounding 
district. Mark Smith, the founder, was a well-known and 
uch liked man in the town, He was very cheerful, and 
very resoureaful in the conduct of his business. AL one time, 
when there was not much doing in the canning trade, he 
conceived the idea of selling stock to the merchants who 
retailed that class of goods, at some slight preference. He 
succeeded in placing a large block of stock in this way, at 
strategic points all over Canada, and so making it to their 
interest to sell his products, 








‘The holders of this stock got some preference on the canned 
goods purchased from the factory, but no dividend was ever 
declared, and I fancy that all the capital disappeared when 
the factory closed down, which it finally did, forced out by 
hhuge amalgamated competition, But everyone liked Mark, 
and very genuine regret was felt at his death at a not ad: 
vanced period of life. 


A number of causes contributed to gradual abandonment 
of this once busy factory neighbourhood, Some were given 
up through death of the owners. But a very serious condi- 
tion of the highway had always operated against its popu- 
larity as a factory site, that was the annual flooding of the 
hollow in the late winter and spring, ‘The floods would on 
some occasions rise to a level that would submerge the lower 
stories, destroying large quantities of merchandise, and 
making it impossible to carry on business. Straightening 
the course of the creek and raising the level of the bridge 
and road have made a recurrence of these disturbing con 
ditions unlikely, if not impossible, but industry has heen 
driven away and will not likely ever retum in any volume. 








‘THE DEMILLE COLLEGE, 


At two different periods two ladies’ colleges were situated 
at Oshawa and carried on successfully for many years, al- 
though serving the needs of very different elastes of the 
community. The earlier of these was the DeMille College, 
which occupied fine situation on the Base Line, and is 
ever sinco known as College Hill, almost the highest point in 
the town. The story of the conception, the erection and the 
carrying on of this institution furnishes as lively entertain. 
ment as any novel. The founder, and the person who gave 
me to the school and created it, was Rev. A. B. DeMille, 
a Methodist clergyman, of not a great deal of education, 
but very ambitious and of tireless energy, rather a stout 
‘man, pale, with a meagre allowance of straw colored hai 
the eyebrows so light as to be almost indistinet, and very 
light blue eyes. In advanced middle life, he set out, a modern 
Don Quixote, to build and equip a ladies’ seminary, without 
money and without eredit, and—mirabile dictu—he did it. 
He had not even the proverbial shoe string. His system was 
almost ridicalously easy. Tt has been said that he was with- 
‘out money or credit; but he had one asset that was to prove 
very valuable to him in this undertaking, In the eourse of 
hhis ministerial work he had preached in many widely dis- 
tributed places in Ontario and knew @ great many farmers 




















all over the country. His first procedure was to get two 
hundred certificates engraved, copiously gilded and with a 
large red seal attached, each of a declared value of $200. 
This was at @ period when, owing to a long stretch of good 
Darley harvests, the farmers had begun to have a sum of 
money beyond their necessities. As an evidence of this, brick 
houses were taking the place of the original log or frame 
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house, and bright carpets and golden oak furniture, together 
with organs and even an occasional piano, were making theit 
appearance in the best room. Into this promising field then 
comes Mr, DeMille, with his wallet full of certificates, each of 
which was good for a year’s board and education, when de- 
manded after the expiration of a certain period, a note for 
‘$200 being taken in exchange for this beautiful specimen of 
the engraver’s art. You would naturally wonder that any one 
would pay good money for the education of their children 
in an institution that had as yet no existence. But they did, 
and he retuned from these trips, which he made by horse 
and buggy, with his wallet filled with good negotiable paper. 
‘The social conditions existing at this time which made, to 
gether with other Factors, such a business transaction pos 
sible are worth remarking on. In the first place the farn 
as has been already noted, had some spare money and a 
fair prospect of getting more, their standard of living had 
been raised, and there was a general desire for betterment 
among them, especially among the women; and the prospect 
of their gis acquiring some of this “culture” at a boarding. 
school, and at 80 little cost luring. Another 
factor was the high respect entertained for the clergy and 
deservedly so; at that time, to connect a minister with a 
crooked deal was unthinkable! And lastly, there were the 














persuasive powers of the solicitor, 


have never heard what degroo of eloquence Mr. DeMille 
was eredited with in the pulpit, but certainly when used in 
describing the attractions of this school that was to be, and 
persuading the reluctant farmers to part with their money 
for this purpose it must, judging from results, have been 
of a very high order. To the women particularly it was 
pointed out how useless all their new home and fine furniture 
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would be, if the family, especially the girls, had no advan- 
tages of education and deportment. And so with the early 
effort money came freely in. Another fortunate circumstance 
for him was that being still a clergyman in good standing, he 
was often sent through the Province to preach at different 
points where there was need, On such occasions, his clerical 
duties finished, he never failed, in the cheerful atmosphere 
of the dinner or supper that followed, to enlarge on the 
desirability of educating girls in an institution such as De- 
Mille College, where a fine religious influence was blended 
with high grade teaching, to turn out the ideal woman. Mean- 
time he had bought five acres of land on the Base Line, and 
erected a brick building parallel to the road. ‘The build- 
ing when finished was a fair exemplification of Euclid’s 
definition of a line, length without breadth, a perfectly 
straight structure, two stories and a Mansard roof, 150 feet 
in length, and a breadth which allowed for two apartments 
with a hall bisecting the whole extent from end to end, 
Very unattractive in appearance, it was not badly ealeulated 
for its purposes light came in from every side and as trees 
grew up much of its ugliness was hidden. 





And here for many years hundreds of girls from the farms 
and small towns of Ontario received, all things considered, 
useful education, and an opportunity, especially those 
coming from the more remote distriets, to improve their man. 
nets. Of course there was always a number of pupils out 
‘of homes of comfort and refinement, principally from the 
towns, who helped to maintain a fair average of culture. 
But the prineipal advantages in this direction came from the 
teaching stalf. This group of teachers, none of whom had 
‘university degree, included as many intelligent and refined 
women as I have ever seen in one cast. Tt was just pure 
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Juck that it turned out that way, for they came from different 
parts of the Province, and the school management, which was 
Mr, DeMille, could have little knowledge of them before they 
were engaged, 


‘The pay of public school teachers, which was the class 
from which these ladies were drawn, at that time ran from 
$300 to $600 for the highest. This would be the basis on 
which the DeMille teachers were paid, their board of course 
being deducted. For this handsome remuneration, when they 
got it, and they sometimes had to wait, these devoted women 
were on duty most of the daylight hours, and some had to 
exercise supervision over the pupils in the evening, Many 
‘of them were with the school during its entire course, and 
their loyalty to the institution and to the founder was almost 
beyond belief. Let their salaries be behind, the meals poor, 
the house cold, I never heard a complaint from one of them. 
Of course some of the teachers of special subjects were on a 
different basis from the rest. Two of the teachers named 
Stephenon, sisters I think, stand out in my recollection for an 
air of good breeding and gentle manners that seemed to 
cling to them, To my mind the association with such poople 
was the most valuable part of the course. The school was 
now started and ran on an even keel for several years; Mr. 
DeMille always referred to the institution as the “College, 

and the female teachers as “The Faculty”—just like a uni- 
versity. It was a great privilege to be present at a meeting 
of the “Faculty” which took place in the assembly room, the 
“Paculty” on the stage, the “Students” filling the auditorium 
and being addressed by the President, It will be gathered 
that he had delusions of grandeur. 














But after a few years the amounts realised from the first 
raid were exhausted and it became necessary to again resort 
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to a new batch of certificates, and to get out on new and 
more remote districts and dispose of them. This time the 
going was a little heavier. The farmers were not so pros 
perous, and the desire for uplift not so evident, and the old 
horse and buggy were longer on the road. But enough was 
obtained to admit of leeway, and so it went on for a time, 
when another eampaign would have to be instituted; each 
time going farther afield and calling for greater effort. Lat- 
terly the spectacle of this portly clergyman, in an ample 
frock coat thrown open to the weather, his silk hat pushed 
back to the limit, framing his perspiring face, making his 
way briskly up the path to the front door, was so unvwel- 
come a sight to the farmers that some of them were report 
to have taken refuge in the hay loft rather than be exposed 
to his seductive eloquence, 














Meantime every recurring session saw the invasion of @ 
fresh horde of hearty young women, hungry for education 
‘and nourishment, the money for whose fees had been long 
spent. Just how long this remarkable experiment in 
‘economics might have gone on, before the house of cards 
‘came tumbling down, itis hard to say. The townspeople had 
been appealed to and had responded rather generously, but 
that source could only be tapped once. Then a solution 
came from an unexpected quarter: on the night of April 6th, 
1896, fire broke out, and, with the wind blowing almost a 
gale, the whole building was reduced to ashes in an incred- 
ibly short time, As insurance was one of the expenditu 
that did not clamour for immediate performance, it had been 
postponed and there was very little available, And the school 











‘was never rebuilt. 


My professional association with the institution did not be- 
szin until it had been here a number of years, and the cireum- 
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stances that led up to it were interesting enough to recall. The 
DeMilles came here with rather unorthodox views a to the 
treatment of the sick, not unlike those held by the school 
of Christian Science to-day. Mrs. DeMille, who controlled the 
domestic part of the school activities, was a good executive 
and a kind motherly woman, but very set in her views, and 
it was generally understood that when she compressed her 
thin lips, in opposition to « proposal, that further discussion 
was useless. Even when one of the teachers wished to consult 
4 doctor they had, like Joseph of Arimathea, to come by night 
‘And for many years they were free from serious illness, 
With only trifling ailments such as Mrs, DeMille’ do 
remedies were quite equal to cape with 








But at the end of a severe winter in the 80's, malignant 
scarlet fever broke out in the school, and one scholar had died 
after an illness of only 48 hours before its dreadful signif 
ccance was realized by the complacent principal, Terror 
stricken, she at onee sent out « hurried call for medical aid. 
However distasteful doctors were to her, they were at least 
essential for signing death certificates. I responded to the 
call, and found several of the pupils down with the dreadful 
dis 





and one of them was the most desperately sick girl 
that I had ever seen, Her temperature hovered for days 
between 104 and 107, and was only reduced to the lower 
figure by almost constant immersion in cold water, ‘The 
throat was swollen out to the angles of the jaw, and the 
tonsils and inner throat covered with a divty grey pultaceous 
‘mass, There was no recognized treatment for the disease then 
—I doubt if there is now; the conditions were attacked as 
they occurred, and the resourcefulness of the man in charge 
was taxed to the limit. Attacking the skin so severely as it 
does, the whole burden of fluid elimination is thrown on the 
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kidneys, except what can be got rid of by stimulating the 
bowels to additional uid excretion, Much of the danger 
results from this overcrowding of the kidneys. In this ease, 
in addition to efforts to lower the temperature, reliance was 
placed entirely on stimulation; strichnia, brandy—another 
stronghold which had to be carried against the DeMille pro- 
test—and strong coffee, were given freely. But in the final 
analysis, it was the girl's fine constitution which enabled her, 
after a hard fight, during which she was several times at the 
point of death, to slowly win hack to life and health. 











In an effort to confine the pestilence to the narrowest pos- 
sible removed area, the pupils who were free from the disease 
were removed into a wing as far as possible from the sick. 
But within a few days they had all gone to their homes. This 
of course was quite wrong, but at that time I don't think 1 
hhad authority to forbid it; in any case it would have taken 
fan armed force to prevent the terror-tricken mothers from 
removing their children from so dangerous @ neighbourhood, 
No other of the pupil, except those originally stricken, con- 
tracted the disease, and, so far as T was able to learn, no 
‘other case developed from those that went home. ‘The par- 
cents of the child who died without their being warned, and 
without @ doctor being called, took a charitable view of the 
matter and did not take legal proceedings against the Col- 
lege, as they might easily have done and from that time on, 
Mrs. DeMille never permitted illness to become serious with- 





‘out calling a doctor, Thankful for the escape from what 
seemed almost inevitably a second death, they accorded me 
‘a greater degree of credit than was entirely deserved, which 
1 did not hesitate to accept, as a set-off against the occasions 
when in our profession we deserve eredit and don’t get it. I 
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have written somewhat lengthily about this ease, because it 
has stood out vividly in my memory and because this genera- 
tion may, thanks to advances in medicine, never see another 
case like it, I remained in charge of the health of the col- 
lege to the end. 











BISHOP BETHUNE COLLEGE 


‘My impression is that the first proposal to establish « 
ladies’ school in the old Gibbs home came from Rev. Mr. 
Middleton, ‘This house, one of the most beautiful in Ontario 
at that time, was for sale at a ridiculously low price, and 
there seemed to be an opening for such an institution, that 
would provide all the advantages of a city boarding school 
at a lower cost. A subscription list was opened, and many 
of the better-off citizens subscribed sums running from $25 
up to $100, I rather think that Mr. Middleton raised some 
money in the Old Country, whether by correspondence or by 
personal appeal Iam not sure, It was at first run, I think, 
by a committee of the stockholders, and was for a time under 
the charge of Mrs. Cornwall, of Kingston, a very capable 
woman who had conducted a school of her own in her home 
town. 





It took only a short time to demonstrate that a bad system 
of management had been adopted; that such an institution, 
to be suocessful, had to be carried on by its owners. And 
so the property was sold to the corporation of the Sisters 
of St. John the Divine, who staffed it at frst from their own 
society, largely. This of course effected a large saving at 
once, At the head of this Sisterhood was a lady of 

usual intelligence and capacity. She was known as the Rev- 
rend Mother in the convent, and was a member of a Cana- 
dian family of distinetion, closely affiliated with the Angli- 
‘ean Church, Intelligent as she was, she had no illusions as 
to her limitations, and whenever she was confronted with a 
problem calling for business acumen and experience, she 
usually sought the advice of one or other of some clever 
ren who were her friends, After acquiring the property 
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here, in connection with which she had seen a good deal 
of Mr. A. Hinds, she formed a high estimate of his business 
intelligence and frequently consulted him about matters con- 
nected with the school. 


iter Margaret, a low voiced, saintly woman, who was 
among the first, if not the first of the sisters in charge, was 
from Montreal where her family were well known. As a 
result a great many girls from good families in that city 
were among the earliest pupils, and helped to give an air 
of distinction to the school which it maintained to the last. 
‘As well as instituting the sisterhood, the Reverend Mother 
later opened the Hospital of St. John the Divine, which 
hhas been a valuable addition to the Hospital group 
in Toronto, being exclusively for women and more 
particularly for surgical cases John’s has been a 
‘great favorite with surgeons, since its opening, and is gen- 
erally full, Among a number of efficient sisters-in-charge, 
who were there during my association with the school, Sister 
Elise always stands out in my recollection as one peculiarly 














qualified for such a position. Rather heavily built, with a 
broad kindly face, and just a suspicion of Trish in her agree- 
able cultured voice, she seemed well fitted by nature for a 
sympathetic understanding of a young girl's mentality. She 
‘was present during the period of the war, and of the dreadful 
epidemic of influenza that followed it, from which the Col 
lege, though having many seriously ill, escaped without any 
fatalities, Not long after this epidemic, 





ny association with 
tho school as medical attendant, which had commenced with 
its inception, came to an end. During that long period I had 
come as their doctor into intimate relation with many of 
the students, and some of the teachers, and had formed 
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some friendships, especially in the earlier days, a few of 
which—very few, alas!—still remain. 


‘The closing of this excollent institution has been a matter 
of sincere regret to the older citizens, and few of us pass 
the empty building and vacant grounds without a sigh of 
egret. A number of causes were responsible for the final 
losing of the school. Chief of these, undoubtedly, was the 
financial crash that overtook an unsuspecting world in the 
middle of their pleasure seeking, and which persisted so 
long, getting each year worse. But there were other causes, 
more controllable, and originating much earlier, Other 
schools similarly constituted camo through the storm, not 
unhurt, but still able to carry on. 


‘The events are too recent to permit of a perfectly frank 
analysis of the situation, but some things have been of 
general knowledge, and there is no reason why they may 
not be referred to. Some years back it had been decided 
as a matter of policy to replace the sisters who were still 
retained as teachers, with instructors qualified to teach in the 
Public and High Schools of the Province. In pursuance of 
this policy, several teachers were brought out from England. 
Some of these were soon occupying directoral positions, and 
under their supervision for some years the school gained 
in numbers and reputation. After a period of successful 
‘operation, differences of opinion in the matter of school 
policy arose between the business executive and these teachers, 
and apparently not being susceptible of friendly settlement, 
these latter withdrew from the teaching staff of the school, 
and immediately established themselves in a nearby town, 
taking with them a number of the senior pupils, who no 
doubt thought that their chance of matriculating would be 
prejudiced by a change of teachers at that moment. Without 
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inguiring too curiously into the moral ethics of this incident, 
there was as a result a loss of pupils and of reputation to 
‘our school, the public having come to believe that the re- 
tiring teachers had been the educational backbone of the 
institution. And even the importation of an Englishwoman 
of fine reputation and extremely engaging manners to serve 
as principal, did not stem the tide, for by this time the 
depression was in full flow. It only needed an ill-advised 
purchase of real estate, for which, as it transpired, there was 
no need, to complete the ruin, And so went the only really 
refining institutional influence outside the churches which 
the town ever possessed, and the worth of which was not 
gonerally appreciated until it was lost. 











WHAT DAN McCARTY TOLD ME 


In gathering reminiscences of the early families here, 
cone of the best and most reliable sources was old Dan Me- 
Carty, of whom we have spoken in another connection, He 
came from the South of Ireland with a group who had been 
tenants of the Warren family, or perhaps just neighbours, 
in the Old Land, and who were doubtless influenced by this 
in making Oshawa their home in the New World. Dan seems 
to have attached himself to this family from the first, and 
to have remained with them in some capacity or other for 
most of his life, For a long time he was in the personal 
setvice of Mr. Warren, looking after the horses and acting 
‘as coachian, In the latter capacity he took a minor part 
in the enactment of a romantic episode of that period. 














Mr. Warren had a large family, the women of which, at 
any rate, were for the most part distinctly handsome. It is 
fan interesting coincidence that the earliest family to liv 
fon the Parkwood site, and the latest, should have had this 
characteristic of female pulchritude in common. Mr. War- 
ren was very autocratic inthe control of the family, especially 
the girls. ‘The boys got from under pretty early, and were 
rather a wild lot, He was very critical of any young men 
who frequented the house, especially if their attentions be- 





‘came at all marked, One of the young ladies became en- 
gaged to a gentleman of good Irish birth, but Mr. Warren 
in age, but really, it was believed, because he was not well 
‘objected to him, ostensibly on account of some difference 
‘off. Convinced that he would not change his mind, the young 
couple eloped. “And sure,” said Dan, “when the Squire 
heard the news, his face went white. ‘Put the ponies to the 
light wagon,’ he said, himself getting in with a gun, ‘and 
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drive Tike hell,” and we did, and if we had caught up with 
them I think he would have let him have it; but what with 
the long start they had, and the bad roads—it took five hours 
and more to make Toronto—it was all over long before we 
got there.” And the Squiré, on whom the long rough ride 
hhad, no doubt, had a sedentary effect, realized that what 
can't be cured must be put up with, gave in and soon he 
and his son-in-law were good friends, 








‘There will still perhaps be some old residents who will 
recognize in this “Lochinvar” hero a gentleman who was for 
many years an outstanding citizen and ficient magistrate, 








Another of the Warren girls made what at the time was 
looked upon as a romantic marriage. At the time when 
the Warren mills were the source of almost all the business 
activity of the town, a Mr. Skue carried on a large general 
store at the intersection of the main streets. He must have 
done most of the business of the neighbourhood, for the vil- 
lage was long known as “Skae's comers.” One of his sons 
was familiarly known as “Johnnie Skae,” a name that was to 
have an important significance in the far distant mining 
‘camps of California and Nevada. No hint of this, however, 
was discernible in the carefree, fresh colored lad who 
sometimes helped in the store, where he would have a chance 
of occasionally seeing the beautiful Miss Warren, with whom 
he had fallen head-over-heels in love. Very likable was 
Johnnie all through his life, and it is quite conceivable that 
in the absence of more exalted suitors, the lady may have 
entertained a tenderness for so attract 

relative station in life, it was ve 











fe a boy. But in their 
improbable that anything 
would come of it, So perhaps in despair he went away and, 
as it transpired, except on one brief occasion, never to return, 





And now, for some years the records of his life are not 
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very clear, He had become an adept in practice of the new 
art of telegraphing, and he was known to be doing this work 
in towns like London, Chatham, and Windsor, and he may 
not improbably have drifted over to Detroit, but in some 
such place he is said to have picked up by ear « message 
going over the wire which sent him to New York in a hurry 
‘and soon after to the Pacific coast where he remained a 
number of years. This was the period of development of the 
Comstock Lode, the largest mass of silver ore in the world, 
From which more than $200,000,000 has been extracted, 
tand which was making great fortunes for Mackay, O'Brien 
and hundreds of others, and with this erowd Skae found him- 

















self associated on equal terms of opportunity. And then, 
nearly ten years after leaving, he is back in Oshawa again 
conducting & whirlwind courtship and marriage eampaign, 
Possessed apparently of boundless 








wealth, their relative posi 
tions so far as money went were reversed, the Warren fortune 
having completely disappeared. It was rather singular that 
so attractive a giel should have remained so long unmarried, 
giving color to the belief of some of the romantically inclined 
that she had waited for him, At any rate they were married, 
‘and went off to San Francisco, whe 





e for some years they 
formed part of as gay, not to say hectic, a society as the 
‘country has ever witnessed. 








So pretty a story should have a happy ending; so perhaps 
for those that feel that way, it would be safer to accept the 
wedding as the proper end and not enquire too curiously 
into what fate held in store for this pair, united under, appar- 
ently, such happy auspices. I have a vivid recollection of 
seeing this lady once, probably about the time of her mar 
riage, coming down the steps of the old Presbyterian Church, 
whither she had gone doubtless out of compliment to her 
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fiance, who was with her. She had on a searlet coat or cloak 
which lit up her brunette beauty and dark eyes. Her ex 
pression was proud, not to say disdainful; one that would 
hhave made a person with an inferiority complex quite un- 
comfortable while in her society. 


In his old age, Dan looked after my horse, and many a 
summer morning have I sat on the platform of the well, 
while he rubbed the horse down, and listened to his stories 
of “les vieux temps,” and the old people, of big Father 
Proulx, a man of almost enormous stature and gitth, the first 
priest 10 be regularly stationed here; of handsome Father 
Shea, under whose pastorate a lot of Protestant girls attended 
the services of the church on the hill; of Patrick Wall, who 
owned the big cooperage, and had the pretty daughters, at 
whose home the priests always found a warm welcome, At 
that time according to Dan there was quite an intimacy 
between the educated girls of the different religions. Likely 
there were not enough of any one to form a group. It is 
a pity the condition could not have persisted 





Dan lived in a frame house at the west end of Bond Street 
near the mill where he had worked most of his life, Shortly 
after coming here to practice, I was called over to sce his 
wife, a big woman, who had fallen down from the stable 
loft, where she had been gathering eggs, to the floor below, 
breaking her leg below the knee. It was a serious fracture, 
the ends of the broken bones forcing themselves through the 
skin, with the dirt of the floor entering the wound, thus 
‘making infection almost unavoidable. ‘The house had low 
ceilings and narrow doorways, and the problem of getting 
her into it at once became acute, It was finally solved by 
taking out a window frame, placing her on a wide plank 
and passing her through the aperture thus made, And here 
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for four months she lay on a feather bed, which she could 
not be induced to part with, with the most inexperienced and 
unsanitary nursing, and under conditions which modern sur- 
gery would have shuddered at, and four months after leaving 
her bed, she could walk without a cane, limping to be sure, 
bat with a sound leg under her. Truly our forefathers had 
wonderful constitutions. During her convalescence there 
‘was a great deal of irritation at the site of the wound, and 
witch hazel was prescribed to relieve it, Some time after, 
Mr. Atkinson, the druggist, called me up to say that my 
patient was using a pint a wock of this tincture. Tt was 
during one of those short prohibition periods which occurred 
at intervals before the final closing of the bars. Liquor 
was hard to get, and there was a lot of alcohol in all the 
tinctures. It looked as if somebody was drinking the lini- 
ut, thinking perhaps that it might be as good for the 
inside as the out. A dram of Tr. Assafoetida was added 
to the next bottle which proved s0 efficacious that no more 
was needed. 







































































MORE CHARACTER SKETCHES 


Sanven Trewny 
Samuel Trewin did a large dry goods business in a store 
which he owned and which is now the west half of the 
Dominion Bank. He also owned a store, perhaps two, facing 
‘on Simeoe Street. This was valuable property, and if the 
estate could have hung on to it for a few years they would 
have realized much more for it than they did. Mr. Trewin 
lived in a good looking house on the site that is now oocupied 
by the Collegiate Institute. He had a nice family of young 
people, including several quite attractive girls. It will be 
gathered that beauty favored the spindle side in our town, 
At one time, a hotel came into Mr. Trewin’s possession, | 
i through foreclosure of « mortgage, Being a strict Methodist i 
i hie did not feel comfortable holding this kind of property, 
that when a fellow Methodist, but evidently not so serupu- 
lous a one, Alderman Boustead of Toronto, offered to trade 
a row of houses in that city for the hotel, he, after satisfying 
himself that they were all rented, accepted the offer promptly 
But when the legal formalities having been complied wi 
he went up to collect the rent, he found the houses all empty, 
the supposed tenants having evidently been given a month's 
rent gratis to give an appearance of oceupaney while the 
sale was pending, It was believed that Mr. Trewin felt more 
mortification over being done in a business deal than over 
the loss of the money, especially as Boustead made no secret 
of the nefarious transaction among the church people, who, 
sad to relate, seemed more amused than horrified. 














i Tra Hane, 
Among the well known faoes on our streets in the “90's” 
was that of Ira Hall, six feet three, and weighing 300 pounds. 
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He was a notable figure. He ran a poker room above Jim 
‘Mackie’s grocery, east of the Four Comers, Anything con: 
nected with poker seemed to find a congenial setting any- 
where near that grocery store. ‘There was alvrays crackers 
and cheese to be had, or a can of salmon, or the like and 
no very close account kept of it. I recall a good story in 
this connection, ‘The late Mr. Hinds was coming out of an 
office on the same floor, when he noticed « young farmer 
trying Hall's door, which was locked. He asked Hinds if 
he knew where Tra was. “I think he has gone to dinner, but 
if you will shove your money under the door he will find 
it when he eomes back,” was the reply. 








Hall was a very bright man, and many amusing stories 
were told of him. It had been the custom of hotel keepers 
from early days, when asked for whisky, to set down the 
bottle and an ordinary water tumbler, from which the eus- 
tomer helped himself. This practice was so much abused 
that the modern custom of using a small whisky glass be 
‘came the rule. The first time such a glass was offered to 
Tra he gazed at it contemplatively, and rather sadly. 
“Mike,” ho said, addressing the hotel keeper, “You are al- 
ways complaining about your stomach; you are all wrong, 
it’s «.mean heart thats the matter with you.” 








As a young man he was member of a temperance lodge 
in the country. Reports began to get around that Brother 
Hall was not adhering stritly to temperance practice. It was 
decided to send an investigating committee to interview him. 


‘They arrived early in the morning and found him asleep on 











the sofa; he had just come in. 
jurious rumors that had come to the 
‘was 20 confused and stupilied by their une 
and likely by other eauses, that he gazed wide eyed at them 
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and didn’t say a word. So the committee, some of whom 
‘were girls, reported that Bro, Hall was so amazed and stupi: 
fied by the unfair accusations, that he was struck dumb. So 
Feeling that perhaps he might 
not be s0 lucky on another occasion he shortly after with 
drew from the lodge. 








the charges were withdra 





One personal recollection I have of Tea Hall will serve 
to show a very kindly side to his character, and his ability 
shrewdly to appreciate condition even when unexpectedly 
presented to him. Returning from a tedious case late one 
night, or early in the morning, feeling, and I am sure, looking 
very tired I encountered Hall standing in his doorway, having, 
closed up for the night. “Hello, Doe,” he said, “You don’t 
look up to much; pretty hard life, eh?” At the same time 
shoving a bunch of notes into my hand, the night's takings, 
no doubt. “Give me credit for that when you get home.” 
‘Times were hard. When are they not? ‘The money was 
‘owing me, and the irregularity of the proceeding did not 
worry me at all, I accepted with thanks. It seemed like 








manna from heaven. I remember well his broad smile as 
I tucked the money into my pocket. 





He had been ill. with 
pneumonia, and was ordered a seidlitz powder which, it will 


His death was quite unusy 


be remembered, occurs in two parts, the first dissolved in 

half a tumbler of water, and the second added a moment 

before taking. In this case they were put in together, the 

distention taking place within the stomach and crowding the 

heart, weakened by illness, to a point where it collapsed. 
Wa. Hane: 


Wr, Hare was a well known and highly respected citizen 
here a generation ago. He carried on a grey iron molding 
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shop just west of the bridge on King Street. ‘The business 
cof a shop of this kind, and there were ust 
every manufacturing town, was not unlike the business of 
tramp steamer, having no regular schedule but picking up a 
‘cargo wherever it offered. Most of the big manufacturing 
shops did their own molding although many did not, and it 
‘was from these last that the independent shops, like Mr. 
Hare's, drew their chief support, together with occasional jobs 
from outside, At that time these sources were quite sufficient 
for at least one shop here and Mr. Hare carried on an ex- 
tensive business. Since then, owing to changes in industrial 
methods of production, other materials have taken the place 
of grey iron and these shops have largely disappeared. Mr. 
Hare was a useful member of the council where his good busi 
ness sense was much prized. Dr. Hare, of Chicago, where 
hie has attained distinction as a dental expert, and Fred Hare, 
our genial Town Clerk, were his sons. After serving many 
years as alderman, he was elected mayor in 1902, 


ly one oF two in 








Mike: Frvsican’ 

Among the faces flashed on memory’s sereen some hecome 
a little hazy with time; only a few remain vivid and sharply 
defined. I don’t think any one who knew Mike Finnigan 





imately would be likely to forget him. For many years 
hhe kept the American Hotel, where the Martin Theatre now 
stands, and was generally allowed to keep as well conducted 
and as orderly a hotel as any in the Province. His customers 
numbered many farmers and teamsters, the later a numerous 
body in those days, coming in at the end of their day's work 
for a glass or two of beer, and to swap a few stories with the 
landlady and then home for a welcome rest after a tiring 
day. For some mysterious reason, when the time eame for a 
reduction of the number of licenses, Mike, in spite of his 
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good reputation, was the first to be cut off through some 
technicality about the number of bed rooms and not eatering 
enough to the travelling public. ‘The truth was that the travel- 
ling public were very well looked after by four large hotels, 
that this hotel was admirably filling the demand for a small 
decently run house catering to the townspeople and the 
neighbouring country. It was by such stupid enactments that 
‘what might have been an efficient license system was destroy- 
ed. Quite an unusual character was Mike, possessing a dual 
personality more strongly than any others T have encounter- 
ed. To the Frequenters of his hotel he was mostly a quiet, not 
to sey morose man, efficient in his business (he concocted 
the most delectable “hot Trish” that ever was) but not given 
to talk oF gossip, or quick to make new friends, The man 
‘on the street mew him as a sporting man who had been 
present at all the great prize fights of his time, even when 
they took place at a great distance, and they knew that he 
‘was a famous breeder of fighting cocks and that their progeny 
was eagerly sought by “fancy” all over the continent. And 
they knew that if there was a main pulled off in the neigh- 
Dourhood Mike was pretty sure to have had « hand in it. 
In his youth, at any rate, he was esteemed a good fighting 
man, who could look after himself in a row. 











But there was a side to Mike entirely unsuspected by his 
every day associates, so different that it might have belonged 
to a different person. For this man, who was quite at home 
with the tough crowd at « cooking main or with the ringside 
group at a prize fight, had an intimate knowledge and familiar 
acquaintance with the best English light literature, and would 
discuss it and quote from it with like-minded friends for 
an hour at a time. He knew and loved music and musical 
‘composition and could be moved to tears by its masterly 
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rendition, As a young man he had a sweet voice and sang 
Irish and Scotch ballads effectively. 





His life was full of adventure. As a young man he ran 
away from home and enlisted in the American army as a 
drummer boy, serving through the last few months of the 
civil war, and at its conclusion went West with his division 
to Fort Leavenworth, where he saw some Indian fighting 
with Custer and the rest. When in the mood his talk about 
that period of his life was very entertaining 


Wa. Pettow 


Wm. Pellow, a member of the hardware firm of Pellow 
& Walton, was a well known citizen in the post-Confederation 
period, and had an interesting career, Starting as a tinsmith, 
usually encountered with a length of stove pipe on his 
shoulder, he opened a small shop to carry on his trade in, 
and by dint of hard work and studious attention to business, 
he found himself a partner in the largest hardware shop in 
the town, In connection with this he handled a large quantity 
of the products of the Cedardale Scythe Shop and was brought 
into intimate relation with its President, Mr. Whiting, Pel: 











Jow had naturally an agreeable manner, and had acquired by 
determined effort and through association with educated 
people, a very good flow of language. Mr. Whiting had 
at this time built up a large trade in Great Britain as well 
as in France and Germany, and he was looking around for 
2 good man to look after it for him. He had been advised 
to engage an English business man with some knowledge of 
continental trade. Mr. Whiting, however, always preferred 
to entrust his aifairs to some one he knew, and being im: 
pressed by Pellow’s manners and business ability, he offered 
him the position, with a good salary which was to be in- 
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creased as the business grew. The offer was very fate 
and was at once accepted. 


Liverpool was at that time, even more than now, the chief 
Tiason port for trade between England and her colonies, and 
here Mr. Pellow was established within a few months. A 
receiving warchouse and offices were secured, and here for 
many years Mr, Pellow conducted the whole overseas trade 
‘of the Cedardale shops, which in a few years attained to 
large proportions. He identified himself with the civic life 
‘of the City, was highly regarded by his fellow merchants, and 
(on his retirement, at the end of a long period, received from 
them a substatial token of their appreciation. Quite a 
“Whittington” story 

Ep, Hawkins 

Edwin Hawkins, who succeeded Pellow in the same shop, 
with several intervening, is remembered as an honorable busi 
‘ness man, and one who was very good to the poor. He is well 
remembered by the Oshawa Hospital for a handsome donation 
left to that institution, 

Tae Cawkers 

‘The Cawkers present the unusual spectacle—unusual at 
least in Canada—of @ large family carrying on for three 
generations in one line of business 
sorbed almost every male in the connection. The founder of 
the family came to Canada in 1851, with a large grown-up 
family of twelve children, and took up his residence in Bow- 
manville, where, coming from Devonshire as he did, he must 
have found himself very much at home, among the large 
Westof-England population that were settled around that 
place, He remained thero the rest of his life, and embarked 
in the butcher business. This business has been carried on 


‘a business that has ab: 
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ever since and has boen the largest and most enterprising 
shop in the town in that line. John, the eldest son, called 
after his father, married shortly after coming out, and al- 
most at once set out on a travelfest, which took him to a 
‘number of places in the United States and Canada, and finally 
landed him in Oshawa, where he established a business, and 
remained the rest of his life. John's wife was of Irish 
‘origin and her appearance lent color to the belief that many 
of the dark-haired and darkeyed Irish women of to-day are 
descended from the Spanish sailors, wrecked on the Trish 
‘coast after the Armada. She had large dark eyes, and must, 
as a young woman, have been strikingly handsome. She was 
‘no doubt responsible to some degree for the attractive appear- 
ance of many of her children and grandchildren. Emmanuel 
Cawker, @ younger brother, after a course of life not dis- 
similar to that of John, like him settled in business in Osh- 
awa, remaining here the rest of his life. Another branch of 
the family settled in Port Perry, and have, I understand, 
Deen successful. So that with some of this family in each 
of th 
business in « large way, and for so many years, the 
they exerted on that trade must have been very important. 














.e neighbouring towns, all carrying on the butcher 
fluence 





It is rather remarkable that the shops owned and operated 
by members of this family are almost the only ones of the 
old guard to have successfully resisted the devastating on 
slaught of the chain store menace. 


Arruur FanweLt. 

Arthur Farewell, who kept a boot and shoe shop in the 
Wilson block for many years, was totally unlike any other of 
that numerous connection in the vieinity. This was due to 
his mixed ancestry. The Farewells were all of Yankee origin, 
But his mother was pure Irish, member of a highly respected 
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Lindsay family, and Arthur had inherited his features and 
his disposition from the spindle side, very good looking with 
large dark eyes and dark hair. He learned the painting 
business with the Joseph Hall works; ut very early he was 
out in California secking gold, His talk about this period 
of his life was very entertaining, and quite reminiscent of 
Bret Harte and the “forty niners.” He was very witty, had 
read widely, and a talk with him at any time was enjoyable. 
His eldest son, who was possessed of many of his charac 
teristics, died at an early age, after giving promise of a 
brilliant career in medicine. 


CA. Jonas 

C.A, Jones practised law here for a generation, and left 
behind him, besides a large family, the enviable reputation 
‘of being a lawyer who kept his clients out of law. A thorough- 
ly trustworthy man, he was not aggressive, and was better 
mown as a sane adviser in domestic affairs, what is known in 
England as a family lawyer, than as a contender in the 
courts. In his early practice of law he went through a period 
of great mental distress through his having been a partner of 
Robt, McGee, who was convicted of using trust funds for 
his own needs. It was a great tribute to the estimation in 
which Mr. Jones was held by his fellow citizens that during 
the acrimonious discussions that followed the disclosures 
hhe was entirely freed by them from any participation 
in the occurrences, and was able to carry on his practice 
without any evidence of loss of confidence on the part of 
the public. It was, nevertheless, a time of great worry. A 
very companionable man, with generally a good story to tell 
to an appreciative listener; an omnivorous reader, particu- 
larly of the best Vietorian light literature, he had a habit 
‘of reading late into the night, which enabled him to keep 
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more nearly abreast of the output than was possible to the 
average reader. He was a familiar figure on King Street, 
walking westward in the late afternoon, a big bundle of 
reading matter under his arm, a stick crooked at his elbow, 
his spare figure held erect, suggesting a military training, 
part of which had come to him from his forebears, two of 
whom had commanded Highland regiments during the 
‘Napoleanie wars. 








‘Tue Quieiys 
‘The Quiglys were a numerous and well known family in 
the early days, The most distinguished member of this 
family, and, incidentally, the most distinguished person to 
whom Oshawa could lay any claim, was Archbishop Quigly, 
‘of Chicago, whose parents made their home here. Although 
not actually born here, the eminent prelate spent much of 
his boyhood in the town, and some of his playmates could 
still be found here until not very long ago. Malachi Quigly, 
aan uncle of the foregoing, was of a somewhat unusual type. 
With a dark strong face, rather stern, not very communicative, 
hhe was quite a force in the municipal affairs of his time. 
He was a carpenter and joiner, building houses, making and 
repairing furniture. In the municipal records that have been 
preserved his name appears often and his opinion evidently 
carried weight. Latterly he erected a buildis 
the Mitchell drug store now is, and here for many years 
conducted a respectable tavern, the best in the town. 











near where 





Another branch of this family lived on a small farm across 
the creek, There was a large family of boys, strong husky 
fellows, always ready for a row, especially if polities or 
religion was in dispute, About this time there were many 
Orangemen settled through the neighbourhood, holding very 
‘opposite views from the Quiglys, and when these factions 
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met in the town on a Saturday night, there was sure to be 
“wigs on the green” on Sunday morning. But the most 
interesting person in that family was the mother. A fine 
of the pioneer women who faced hardships in set- 
ting the country, she had brought up a large family of 
healthy children. She had a hearty contempt for the vanities 
of the modern woman, spoke seathingly of their soft under- 
wear, their frilled nightgowns and their toothbrushes. It is 
appalling to think what she would have said of the lipstick 
or the permanent wave. Her voice was smooth and especially 
to strangers even mild, and it was a pleasure to have her 
tell of the early days, oF hear her disapproval of the modern, 
She ruled the family with a firm not to say a stern band, 
from “Marty” down to the youngest child, even her husband 
standing in awe of her. 








Wat 





EDDIE 

Wm. Keddie was a worthy citizen of the last generation. 
His best remembered characteristic was a very kind face, 
which was not belied by his eal disposition, A Scot by birth, 
hhe must have come to Canada while young, for we find him 
carrying on a successful harness and saddlery business very 
early, Marrying into one of the pioneer families, he soon 
allied himself with the Methodist Church, in which he was a 
prominent member and office holder until his death. He 
may likely have combined a litle farming with his leather 
‘business for his house was on the outer margin of the town, 
Girls were considered very brave who would walk home from 
the Keddies after dark, and there was a large piece of ground 
about it. He had a large family, of whom several served on 
our teaching staff for many years, It is interesting to reflect 
that this ultima thule of the last generation is now a thickly 
peopled quarter of the town, 
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Hy, Canswett 

“Harry” Carswell, as he was familiarly known, was Town 
Clerk of Oshawa for a long period before it attained the 
dignity of a town, and for a short time after. A bright, 
active man, whose thoughts came so fast that their utterance 
sometimes became choked, but full of energy and kindliness 
Hee carried on a large baking and confectionary business and 
raised a large family, of whom Win, Carswell, long associated 
with the Dominion Bank, and H. T. Carswell, until recently 
one of our leading citizens, will be well remembered. 

CW, Swart 

C. W. Smith, or “Canada West” as he was often called, 
was another Town Clerk of that period. He was a “re- 
rmittance”” man and must have come from decent forebesr. 
His mother, who he asserted was almost a centenarian, used 
to write him letters that looked like copperplate. He was 
bachelor and gave most delightful dinners to which it was a 
privilege to be invited and which he cooked himself. Bi 
latterly he got married and there were no more dinners. The 
loss of sight in one eye gave him an unusual appearance. 















































‘THE COMING OF THE MOTOR 


‘The replacement of the horse-drawn vehicle by the motor 
car, with all that this implies, was the most influe 
in the great changes that have overtaken society in these later 
days, and it is only one like the writer who has lived in 
both periods that can appreciate how great the change has 
been. From the time the cold weather started in the fall 
until the roads dried up in the late spring, the driving was, 
except for uncertain intervals of sleighing, over frozen, very 
rough roads, or through mud, often deep. And even if there 
was sleighing, the going was often very poor. If there had 
been a heavy fall, the roads were apt to be blocked, and the 
traffic forced into the fields by the simple process of taking 
down a section of the rail fence. Or if this could he avoided, 
you were very apt to encounter long stretches of what were 
Known as “pitch holes,” an invention of the Devil, being 
deep excavations, a few feet part, gouged out by “bob: 
sleighs” into which you plunged at intervals of about a 
minute, and from which you emerged with the conviction 
that your buck was dislocated. If the horse was at all high- 
spirited, the impingement of the eutter against his legs would 
often cause him to kick the dashboard, perhaps smash it, a 
by no means infrequent occurrence. The recollection of 
these miserable experiences is very vivid with me as be- 
longing to a profession much affected by then 





factor 

















Probably no class has benefited more by the change from 
animal to motor transportation than the country or village 
doctor, and the small town practitioner was often at a greater 
disadvantage than the doctor whose practice lay entirely in 
the country. The latter with his stable of three or four horses 
‘was compelled to keep a full time man who usually slept on 
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the premises, and was available at all times for harnessing 
and unharnessing. The village doctor, keey 
theo animals, had usually only a part time man, and had to 
do the night work in the stable himself. And mighty disagree- 
able work it was, especially in the winter. From the moment 
when, in the course of harnessing, you tried to foree the cold 
bit in his reluctant mouth, until some hours later, when with 
half frozen fingers you unbuckled the harness and bedded 
him down for the night, and, if not too sleepy, waited up to 
‘give him a drink, all with the dim light of an oil lamp, each 
minute held its peculiar misery. From such conditions, even 
the imperfect motors of those early days, with poor springs 
that seemed to break like cheese (one never had all the leaves 
intact atthe same moment), poor lights that necessitated stop- 
ping every time they were lit; eranking the car every time 
you started; and the dreadful roads of those days; even with 
all those drawbacks and many others, the change seemed like 
4 deliverance from slavery. But at times the difficulties 
seemed insurmountable, and the worst was the poor quality 
of the tires, although the wretched springs ran them a close 
second. One batch would be good and the next very bad; 
‘one factory would produce good tires for a whole season, and 
the motorist would feel that his tire troubles were over; but 
the next year they would fall down; but there was always 
a little improvement, 


isnot lik —teretions frm tha 
Trt, and they needed tobe, Ifa car went up the west hill at 


Highland Creek without changing gears the owner was elated 


and would boast about it, The hill on the Base Line to the 
was Ione to negotiate, and many 
hhad to take it on low. Nothing seemed more remote than 
the miles of fine paved roads which are now all about us 
in every direction. 


only one oF 















































GOLF 

‘The game of golf has had a rather unusual history. Origin. 
ating, at least in modern times, in Scotland, it was quite 
generally played in the period of the latter Stuart Kings. 
James I. of England was very fond of the game, With the 
wretched equipment of that period it is no wonder it fell into 
partial desuetude although never entirely abandoned. About 
the middle of the last century the English became for the 
first time interested, and clubs were formed in many places, 
‘and from then on the popularity of the game advanced by 
leaps and bounds. ‘The writer remembers as a youth seeing 
men playing on the hard sand near Dundee, when the tide 
was out. At that time he had never heard of the game, 
being from Canada. Yet within a generation it was being 
played all over the world, and so popular has it become that 
hundreds of millions of money are invested in grounds and 
clubhouses on this continent. And there is hardly a town 
of any size that has not a links of some sort in operation, 





It has profoundly effected the lives of the middle and 
upper classes, and the clubhouse has become the centre of 
most of the social activities, more especially in the smaller 
communities, On the whole its influence must be regarded 
as being very beneficial: many men whose lives had been 
formerly rather drab, found a new interest that drew them 
cout for hours into the fresh air and sunshine, day after day, 
with their fellows and furnished an inexhaustible subject of 
conversation and discussion to many who would have other- 
wise had very litle to talk about. 

‘And women have benefitted in all the directions indicated, 
as much as men. Young women and girls have acquired a 
free, rapid gait, expanding the ches 





and giving them a poise 
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that was not much in evidence formerly; very different from 
the genteel, rather mincing walk that was thought proper in 
the last generation, And since calling, even on newcomers, 
is no mote done, the social functions at the golf club house 
present about the only opportunity strangers have of meeting 
the townspeople. And elderly women, who used only to be 
met with at church or market, or presiding at the tea table, 
now are found in intimate association with the younger crowd, 
than whom they often play a better game, and enjoying the 
unusual pleasure of having their opinions on golf matters 
respectfully listened to. 

‘The game of golf was played in Oshawa at least ten years 
before it was taken up by any other town of its size in On- 
tario, James Proven, a Scotsman of considerable intelli 
gence and enterprise, brought a knowledge of the game from 
hhis native land, and managed to enthuse a number of cit 
zens about ity to a point that money was forthcoming, and 
a playing field secured on Park Road, south of Jones’ Cor- 





ners, a former trotting park. Here a small club house was 
built, and the game played for several years. During the 
period of the Boer war, and the depression that accompanied 
it, interest in the new game deelined and was finally extinet; 
the ground was abandoned and elub dissolved; no more was 
heard of golf in Oshawa for several years, And so it might 
have continued for long, but for the undismayed and inde- 
fatigable Proven, who interested another group of men, 
some of them the most unlikely to be interested in any game 
that could be imagined, the late John Currie, for example— 
1 great tribute to his perseverance,—in another effort, and 
obtained sufficient encouragement to justify the purchase of 





thirty acres of land, the nucleus of the present links, Hither 
the old club house was moved, chiefly through the efforts of 
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Me. Fred. Cowan, who seconded Proven very materially at 
this juncture, when money was badly needed and hard to 
come by. And now the club was off to a fresh start, and as 
it proved, a highly successful one. 


‘The ground, which had been ordinary farm land, was, 
after preparation, laid out as a nine-hole course. It had a 
number of fine trees on it, some of which we have managed 
to retain, although between ravages of the stream, and ruth 
less felling, some of the loveliest are gone. For several 
‘years the grass was kept short by letting sheep graze at night, 
‘and to prevent them destroying the putting greens, these were 
enclosed in a contraption that would have excited merriment 
in this generation. This was one of Mr. Proven's economies, 
and it certainly made it easicr financing; quite an unusual 
character, Jim Proven. 








But rude as was the playing field, and crude the tools at 
cour disposal,—the lot consisted of a small lawn mower, only 
to be used on the greens, and a wooden roller with a tray 
which was loaded with stones to increase its efficieney,—T 
doubt if the modern player gets as much fun out of the sport 
fas did the pioneers on the thirty-acre field. Except the 
Provens and the Hendersons and a few others, the mill run 
of the players were tyros at the game. There was a great 
deal of laughing and challing each other. The Henderson 
great help; not long out from Scotland, the home 
of golf, they imbued the players with fresh enthusiasm, and 
initiated a proper standard of ethics. Their name soon got 
to be known in all the clubs, and we enjoyed a reflected im- 
portance from being their home club. Their acquaintance 
with most of the best players and professionals—all Scots 
in those days—brought many of these on a visit here, and 
permitted us to see how the game should be played. 








boys were 
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The clubshouse was not very elaborate, especially be 
fore an addition was made to it, but it answered its purpose 
‘and was the scene of many happy gatherings when everyone 
seemed able to sing a song or tell a story. Very enjoyable 
were the visits we exchanged with the Peterboro club, who 
were about our equals in many respects at that time. Perey 
Punshon was a great help on the entertaining end; he was 
positively gifted, and could keep a crowd in a joyous mood 
for hours with song and story. And so it went very enjoy: 
ably for several years. Numbering not more than a quar- 
ter of the present mem! 

least by sight, and if a strange face appeared it was a mat- 
ter of comment, But the apple of disoord at last found its 
way in, Mr. Proven was a fine golfer and a good man of 
Dusiness, but quite incapable of working in harmony with 
the other directors; there could only be one will and that 
rust be his own, ‘The tension finally became so great that 
he withdrew from the directorate and afterward from the 
club, and never rejoined it. Knowing how much the club 
‘owed him, repeated efforts were made to get him to return, 
even to making him a life member without fees, but to no 
purpose. 





ship, one knew every member at 


























SOME EARLY DOCTORS 


Dr. Coburn was «wellknown figure on our streets for 
many years, and he was well worth looking at. Tall, wel 
made, good looking, and always welldressed, he certainly 
added to the attractiveness of the street. He belonged 
rather to the older school of medicine, and leaned to the 
“reducing” rather than the “stimulating” system. You can 
read all about these rival schools in “Gil Blas.” He had 
quite a good practice for many years, but with the low medi- 
cal fees that were the rule during his life time, it was dific 
cult to put aside much for declining years. He lived lat- 
terly in the house that is now the Methodist Parsonage on 

meoe Street. Mrs. Coburn, daughter of the late Senator 
Reesor, of Markham, was « good-looking woman, and it is 
not surprising that they had a good-looking family. Marion 
Coburn, the oldest daughter, was an especially lovely gir. 








Dr. Wm, MeBrien was a man of some ability, but quite 
eccentric. He always wore a plug hat and drove a big 
highstepping horse, enough to attract notice to him even if 
he had not been continually turning his head from one side 
to the other as if to watch the effect. He was of the same 
period as Dr. Cobourn and they hated each other with a bit- 
temess that is only found among gentlemen of the same pro 
fession. On one occasion Dr. McBrien was attending a pa- 
tient in the country, and as the case was not doing well the 
doctor was asked to bring Dr. Coburn out with him in con- 
sultation. Of course they disagreed, and it was decided to 
ask Dr. MeGill to adjudicate between them. ‘The dispute 
centred on the nature of a large swelling in the left groin, 
Dr. McBrien insisting that it contained blood, and that it 
‘would he fatal to open it, Dr. Coburn rather inclining to 
the belief that it might be a much enlarged gland, but that 
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in any ease it should be opened. Dr. MeCill’s description 
of this scene, with the two disputants, one on either side of 
the invalid, gesticulating and arguing, ora rotunda, was very 
funny, and very graphic. It proved to be a Psoas abscess, 
‘containing an evil smelling pus and originating in a diseased 
vertebrae. 

Dr. Carmichael, who was settled here several years be: 
fore the war, was highly regarded, and would probably have 
stayed here permanently, but serious illness sent him to 
Gravenhurst and detained him there for several years 
However, this devastating sickness, which would have 
ruined the outlook for most people, gave this brilliant 
young doctor an exceptional chance to study this dread dis 
‘ease, and after having charge of a tubercular hospital for 
some years, he was appointed to the supervision of Gov- 
‘ernment controlled tubercular hospitals in Ontario. 











































ELECTION HUMOUR 


‘As has been already remarked, elections, Federal, Pro- 
vincial, and even Municipal, excited a great deal of interest, 
and in the absence of more exciting events, were numerously 
attended, and the argument closely followed. Occasionally 
there would be some fun, At one of the early elections, 
after the ‘Tories had been having it their own way for a 
provokingly long time, the Grits, seeing no promising ma- 
terial at home, sought a candidate outside, and fixed on 
Malcom, otherwise “Coon”, Cameron, a politician from near 
London, a good speaker, with a reputation for clever come 
back. At one of the first meetings of the campaign the 
Conservative speaker had made out a good case for his 
party, although at rather a great Jength. Cameron, finding 
probably little to attack in the matter of the speech, and de- 
ciding its undue length to be its most vulnerable point, de- 
termined to attack it from that quarter. ‘“My_friend’s 
speech,” he said, “reminds me of the story of the fox and 
the cowbell. Going through the woods one day searching 
for food, the fox found an old cowbell lying on the ground. 
He turned it over in every direction, shoved his nose into 
the hollow, seized the clapper with his teeth, but finding no 
succulence there, he cast it aside with contempt, saying re 
proachfully, ‘you're nothing but a long tongued, empty 
headed beggar.” Not the most destructive analysis of the 
Conservative speaker's address could have been half so sue- 
cessful, Tired with the length of the previous oration, the 
crowd laughed its head off at the mild humour of the story, 
‘and all that was worth while in the speech was dissipated, 
which was of eourse the old campaigner’s object. And the 
sobriquet of “Cow-bell” quite unfairly clung to the unlucky 
‘orator for the rest of his life, 
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Public addresses were sometimes made a screen for air- 
ing private animosities. Many years ago, an attractive 
young widow sang in the choir of the Methodist church here, 
where at the same time two good-looking gentlemen, Mr. 
Roe and Mr. Doe, were regular attendants. Tt was gen: 
erally believed that they 
musical widow. It is quite conceivable, that, gazing at the 


were both ardent admirers of the 





comely soprano every Sunday, watching her beautiful throat 
and chest dilating in the fortissimo passages, emotions not 
with the sacred edifice in which they 
found themselves may have affected them. Now, whether 





entirely in. harmony 


the widow had anything to do with it or not, one thing was 
quite certain, they hated each other cordially, and Mr. Roe 
particularly never failed to hold his rival up to scorn and 
ridicule, at which he was rather a pastmaster. At this time 
Mr. Doe lived in a handsome property and, very generously, 
threw open the beautiful grounds to the townspeople on cer- 
tain nights when the band would play and there would be 
some dancing, etc. Soon after at a meeting to discuss some 
public question, both were present, doubtless on op- 
posite sides. In the course of his address, Mr. Roe took 
‘occasion to refer in very unflatering terms to these band 
concerts at the Park, denouncing them as subversive of pub- 
lic morals, emphasising the opportunities for indisereet be- 
haviour afforded by the bosky shades. These allusions 
created a good deal of merriment among the erowd. But 
Mr. Doe could always take care of himself in a talkfest, 
When his chance to reply came he said, that, now the matter 
was pressed on his attention, he had noticed a Iong-legged 
individual (Mr. Roe had long legs) flitting about at the band 
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concerts in the shadow of the trees, and getting out, if pos- 
sible, unnoticed, before the rest. ‘This picture, although in 
all likelihood entirely imaginary, amused the crowd im- 
mencely and elicited great cheers. 














SOME OLD CITIZENS 
‘Warrer Bonsseny 

‘This gentleman came to Oshawa at an early age and 
engaged in the grocery trade, first in the employment of 
some of the old established firms, and laterly in partner: 
ship with a Mx. Day. They carried on business in the Wil- 
son block quite successfully for a number of years, But no 
retail business could hold this active young Englishman. 
Not long after he became associated with a large wholesale 
grocery firm in Toronto, and made preparations to move 
there, For some reason this project was never entirely im- 
plemented, although his business friends, on the eve of his 
intended departure, presented him with a valuable watch as 
‘a token of their esteem, His real business in life now 
claimed him. He was a born “realtor”, and during the 
period of his activities put through as many and as profit- 
able big deals as any small town operator in Ontario. One 
of his earliest and most spectacular deals was the purchase 
of the Wilson block. There were a number of elements in 
this transaction which all contributed to its final success. 
Business had been for long at a very low ebb, and the price 
hhad reached the bottom, which will be realised when it is 
known that this fine property of six stores and a music hall 
‘was bought by Borsbery for $3500, and that it took cour- 
age to pay even that much, and was the only bid received. 





About this time, the erection of a new Post Office was 
being urged, and it seemed to be taken for granted that the 
new building would be on Simooe Street, where all the pre- 
vious ones had been. The Liberals were in power, and 
Borsbery evidently had some pull, especially with the then 
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Postmaster General, and the town woke up one morning to 
find that the Mackey property had been bought by the Gov. 
‘ernment, and that the Post Office was to be built on that site, 
comer of Ontario and King Stroets. Previous to this, it 
should have been stated, he was able to have the Post Office 
moved temporarily from its inconvenient quarters on Simcoe 
Street into one of his newly acquired premises, and the 
trend of business thus diverted, and, as it proved perma- 
rently, to the north side of King Street East. Not long 
after, the shops in the Musie Hall block were all rented, and 
the lucky purchaser, selling one store at a time, was able 
to withdraw from the deal with a profit of nearly $80,000, 


And this is only one of a number of real estate ventures 
successfully engineered by this gentleman, who undoubtedly 
has a talent for it. I have tried as much as possible to 
avoid reference to people who are still living, but Mr. Bors- 


bery’s achievements belong to a past generation. 





‘Tue Haxnunys 

On a bright afternoon in the summer of 18— the re- 
spectable people of the town got a great shock. A low-hung 
phaeton, drawn by a highstepping mare and driven by a 
good-looking young Englishman, stopped in front of the 
Queen's Hotel, which he entered and soon after emerged 
from, bearing a tray on which were two glasses of foaming 
beer, one of which he gave to the very handsome giel who 
was his companion. And there, in front of the hotel and in 
the full light of day, these two depraved young people 
drank their beer with relish (it was a hot day) quite obli- 
vious to the scandal they were creating. 

‘The gentleman was a Mr. Hanbury, scion of @ good West 
of England family, a remittance man in faet, a younger son 
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for whom no attractive future seemed to open up at homes 
had it been twenty years later, his bones might have whitened 
on “Flanders fields”, but there was no war at that time, and 
he had come out or been sent out to better his fortunes in 
Canada, The lady, a beautiful blonde of the Lilian Russel 
type, had been a music hall artist, that profession from 
which the English nobility has for so long rejuvenated itself, 
and it may well have been that his marriage to her, neither 
of them having any money, eaused the final break with the 
family. At any rate here they were, a couple of as thorough. 
“babes in the woods” as it is possible to imagine. ‘They 
were living in the Farewell house in Harmony, which stoo 
‘on the site where the Frank Mason home now is, but whether 
they rented it or bought it T have forgot 
success was out of the question, They furnished a good 
deal of amusement and conversation to the rather dull neigh- 
hourhood, and there were many wise saws uttered snent the 
mwisdom of “eity folk” trying to make a living in the 
country. And then they faded out of the picture. He got 
‘ white-collar job in Toronto of some kind, but there was 
some shortness in his accounts and T think he was arrested, 
but it was finally arranged and they went back to England, 
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Among the people who at different periods owned and 
occupied Gibbs Prospect Park none is better remembered 
by the older citizens than Col. Mulligan. The story of this 
gentleman's life is very entertaining. Originally a soldier 
in the British army, he served with the colors in every part 
of the Empire. In the 70's he appears to have been in the 
serviee of the Hudson's Bay Co., in a quasi-military capacity. 
He hecame possessed of a good deal of real estate at a low 
price in what is now Winnipeg and the near-by country 





























yp Recoutecrioxs 
[As Winnipeg grew this of course became valuable, and he 
became wealthy, and incidentally soquired the tile of 
“Colonel”, which was really a tribute to his military ap- 
pearance, and his wealth. “Sergeant” was as high as he 
had advanced in the regular army 





At this time he had acquired a family, husky, good: 
looking, who spent his money like water; their mother was 
fan Irishwoman, whom the “Colonel” had annexed in early 





life in Liverpool. There does not seem to have b 


marriage, in fact, she was said to have been the wife of 


nother man; bat she followed the Sergeant out to America 
and raised a family. She had one faut, she took drink on 
every possible occasion, and at such times was belligerent. 
After a few years of this life, with a boisterous, extravagant 
family, the Colonel began to feel that he was not getting 
much oat of his riches. He thought a startin an entirely 
now place might be better. So leaving his affairs in the 
hands of an agent, he came East to Toronto and bought « 
house on Spadinn Avenue, and shortly after became the 
owner of Prospect Park in Oshawa, Here he insalled a 
part of his family, some of them remining in Toronto, In 
4 few mouths he sent the mother back to Winnipeg, and 
carried on with housekeepers who, however dissimilar they 
might be in other respects, pursued relentlessly an identical 
course in relieving the old man of whatever wasn't nailed 
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down. 


Finally came the lady who is known to history as “Patty”. 
She had been living for a year with his son, who, like Paris 
of Troy, had stolen her from her lawful hushand in England. 
She had evidently rued her bargain, for she left him and 
appeared one day at Prospect Park, asking the Colonel to 
give her money to get back to her husband, who it was pre- 
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sumed would be glad to get her. And then follows a con- 
fused series of events, which includes a trip to London where 
the deserted husband is encountered, and possibly squared. 
In the end “Patty” is found running the house and the old 
man. But he never entirely trusts her and insists in placing 
all the silver and valuables in a strong box which he hefts 
every day to see if it is losing weight, Finally she runs 
away and when he goes to the strong box for the treasure, 
finds it empty, and that it has been nailed to the floor for 
months, giving the impression of weight, when he hefted it, 
‘The courts must have had their troubles deciding who were 
legitimate heirs, 





Tom Hawrnonne. 
‘Tom Hawthorne was a well-known character about town 
the last generation, especially in any sporting event. I 

think he came here as an employee of the Whiting works, 

and was often given the business of collecting accounts, at 
which he was reputed a wonder. One of his deviees in this 
connection was to don an old sherif’s coat, impressing the 
debtor with the convietion that he was going to seize his 
farm, He was said to have been employed by his party 
at elections, to distribute money where it would “do the 
most good”. It was charged, however, that his conception 
of what was meant by that phrase was entirely at variance 
with what the party thought, and after the loss of some Tits 
making it impossible to traco where the money went, his 
services to the party were dispensed with. A rather coarse- 
looking man himself, his wife was a pretty, refined looking. 
woman, and his girls took after the mother. The older of 
these, Katy Hawthorne, was a great favorite of the towns- 
people and was mothered a good deal by the late Mrs. Harry 
Morphy. 
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Ma, axp Mrs Jon Bares 


Mr. and Mrs, John Bailes were very worthy citizens of 
the town in the last generation. Mr, Bailes was an intelli 
gent carpenter and builder, and for many years carried on 
whatever construction work the town had in hand. Latterly, 
together with his two sons, he conducted a large hardware 
business, which was continued by the boys, quite success 
fully, until recently. A good specimen of the better type of 
English mechanic who find their way to our land, he was 
very prominent in the business management of the Simcoe 
Street Methodist Church, 








But well as John Bailes was known in the community, 
his wife was known better, especially by the poor, whose 
friend she was. A big woman physically, and with « heart 
as big in proportion, she was the welfare board of her tim 
and knew all the deserving poor of the town, and they went 
to her with all their troubles, She had the ear of some 
wealthy friends, like John Cowan, who had every confidence 
in her judgment, and never ignored an appeal from her. It 
would be interesting to know how many pair of warm blankets 
found their way into the homes of the needy through her in- 
tervention. A veritable “Doreas” of her time. 
Hany Gar 

Another intelligent mechanic of this period was Harry Gay 
who made his home at Courtice but did almost all his work 
here, There was nothing in the whole realm of earpent 
that Harry did not understand and which he could not do. 
ing 





And he had good claims to be considered an architect, ha 
designed as well as built many quite ereditable houses i 
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‘Sanpy Kxox 


“Sandy” Knox will be remembered by the old Presby- 
terians who worshipped in the old church, a rather good: 
looking Scotchman, with a high color and a roving eye, that 
never failed to pay the tribute of admiration to a pretty 
woman. He used to bring a big bunch of tansy to church, 
which he smelt vigorously, and a pocketful of pep. 
permint lozenges, the combined effect of which on a hot 
Sunday was rather overwhelming, Having adjusted  him- 
self at the top of the pew with a cushion under his head, he 
would, as soon as the sermon commenced, pass into sweet 
‘unconsciousness, from which he would automatically awake 
at the conclusion of the sermon, He farmed a small pro- 
perty to the west of Thornton's Comers for a number of 








‘Tue Bawruerrs 

‘The Bartlett's, who owned the farm to the East of the 
Union Burying Ground, were an unusual family. Coming 
here from the United States in the early part of the last 
century, they settled on a farm on the Kingston Road, which 
was still in possession of the family until very recently, 
Good farmers and of fair intelligence, there must have been 
4 strain of insanity present in some of them. Two of the 
men of the first generation died by their own hand, and 
others were in the Asylum. The best known to the citizens 
was John, who is not long dead. Although rather eccentric, 





he was « good business man, and was reputed to be wealthy. 
AA great lover of flowers, and steeped in their lore, his gar- 
den was a besuty spot on the road. 
Miss “NeLLie” McLean’ 
‘Miss McLean, who died in Paris im August, 1925, in a 
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foreign land, far from home and friends, has some claim 
to be long remembered by her home town. With the ex- 

‘ception of the distinguished landscapist, E. Atkinson, she is 
the only one who showed any marked predilection or talent 
for painting in our town at that time, and we are too lacking 
in artistic impulse to afford to neglect its presence in any 
marked degree. Miss MeLean was adopted by Andrew 
MeLean, a well-known citizen, who was her uncle, and 
brought up as his own, She taught in the town schools for 
some years. After the death of her uncle, without any fam- 
ily ties to hold her, she indulged herself in a long contem- 
plated residence in Paris, to study painting. Much im- 
proved she returned to Canada, But the lure of Paris 
proved too strong, and after the war she retumed there until 
her death, as has been said. She had many friends among 
‘members of the foreign colony there, and had much kind- 
ness shown her during the illness that preceded her death. 
‘While having a decided flair for portrait painting, she exe- 
ceuted a striking likeness of the late Mr. Carmichael. 1 
think most of her best work latterly was in landscape. The 
urge for art must have been very strong in her to enable it 
to survive the unsympathetic air of her native town, 





‘Tue Leexs 

In addition to the great number who have gone from here 
‘and taken farms on the Western prairies, quite a number 
hhave gone to the Western cities, especially on the coast 
‘The Lecks, who were plumbers, tarried a few years in Osh- 
‘awa, where they are still kindly remembered by the sur- 
vivors of that period. They were the first real plumbers 
that we had ever had, and we prized them greatly. I had 
‘a make-shift sanitary outfit with a force pump and an out- 
side pit, originally installed by local tinsmithe. 1 had it 
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all overhauled by the Leeks, who put it in such good shape 
that when years after I had the water system installed, T did 
not experience the additional comfort that others did, 1 
did not at that time know much difference between good 
tinsmith and a plumber, and confessed as much to Mr. 
Leek, and he told me to ask if they could “wipe a joint,” 
which, it would appear, is the acid test that reveals the real 
plumber. ‘They left here before water was installed, going 
to Vancouver, and arriving at a period of great building 
expansion, they found wide scope for their business activi. 
ties, a state of things which lasted a long time and is said 
to have enriched them, 


Jouxsow Guawan, 
Johnson Graham was an original and witty character of 
that period. He worked for the Luke Bros., furniture peo- 
pile, but spent a great deal of his time at the Lake and in 
the marshes fishing and shooting, especially the latter, and 
was well-known to every denizen of the lake-front. Many 
years ago he went to the Pacific coast, living in both Vie- 
toria and Vancouver. There is a story told of him after 
going out there which gives a fair idea of his style of hu- 
‘mour. An acquaintance of his whom he believed to have 
high-hatted him was advanced to a prominent position in 
the government. This gentleman, meeting Johnson shortly 
after his advancement, and feeling doubtless a litle expan- 
sive, said, “Well, Johnson, I wonder what the folks back 
home will think of my getting this job.” 
think smart men are mighty searce out here,” 














Tur Hoppers 


The “Hodder boys,” as they were familiarly known, must 
have been very well-known in connection with sports, judg 
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ing from the frequency with which their name recurs, when 
the old stalwarts are telling of the great days of lacrosse. 
‘The father, a reputable citizen, was a merchant tailor, in a 
good way of business, but yielded to the lure of the West, 
‘about the same time as the Leeks. The boys are said to 
have done well and are settled in the vicinity of Port Ar- 
thur and Winnipeg. 


‘Tue Dixeen Fanny 





In the little Roman Catholic cemetery to the north of the 
town, there is a good-looking head stone, one of the best 
in the yard, erected by his family to the memory of Wm. 
Dineen who, the inscription informs us, was born in County 
Cork, Ireland, about 1825, dying at the end of the century 
at the age of 75. He must have come to this town as a 
young man, for most of the older people remembered him 
‘as an honest hardworking man who had been here as long 
as they could recall, His wife, a warm-hearted Irishwoman, 
survived him by a quarter of a century. As the family 
grew up, the boys left home as soon as they attained man- 
hhood or before. Irish boys born in Canada generally found 
themselves drifting to the “States” in those days. The oldest 
girl, who had some literary gift, also left home early, leaving 
the care of the aging mother to the younger sister, 
who devoted herself unselfishly to the task, staying wit 
even after her marriage and caring for her till the last. The 
oldest boy went out to Maho, where he succeeded in business 

















life and filled prominent municipal and political positions. 
No man in the State is better known or better liked than 
Jerry Dineen, But it was by the Dineen twins, Frank and 
Tack, that the name is best remembered in their native town. 
When the first Chicago World’s Fair was being held, the 
“twins” were running a very successful saloon and restaur- 
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ant on a busy street in that city, and the number of Oshawa 
boys who found themselves stranded at the Fair and were 
suceoured by the “twins” will never be known. And some 
of them showed very litle gratitude. R. O. Law who was 
then a wealthy manufacturer in Chicago and always kept 
in touch with the Dineen boys, told me of cases where men 
who had been grubstaked by these goodhearted Irish boys, 
even to the extent of giving them clothes and transportation 
home, repudiated the whole matter in the prosperity which 
overtook them after their return, The youngest brother 
Dennis who learned typesetting under Mr. Mundy in the 
old Reformer office, attained to some distinetion 
ceupation but died while still a young man, 





that o- 











‘The sons built a fine modern home for the mother in her 
later years, and for their sister Annie who Kept the home 
fires burning. 























‘THE UNION CEMETERY 


‘The Union Cemetery holds a great deal of interest for 
cour people, both for the tender, often painful, recollections 
associated with it for many of us, as well as for the many 
who, faring forth in their youth full of hope and adventure, 
have retumed to rest near the old home in their age. A 
Presbyterian church, precursor of the church in Oshawa, 
stood there for many years, that may have served both 
Whitby and Oshawa in the early days, for they owned the 
burying ground in common and in the older part_many 
Whitby people are interred. The modern tendency to do 
away with monuments and headstones of any height, as well 
as enclosures of any kind, undoubtedly makes for greater 
simplicity in caretaking and uniformity in appearance, 
but it makes impossible the detailed family histories and 
sraphies which could be deciphered, sometimes with dif- 
ficulty, on the stained face of the old gravestone. Often 
could be read there the name of the seaport in the old land 
from which the family had set sail, and pethaps the town- 
ship in which they had settled here. If one were sympathetic 
with these “simple annals of the poor,” an interesting 
half hour could always be spent in a country churchyard, 
‘especially if the family names were known to you. 














After a time our cemetery became the property of a joint 
stock company, and was run in the interests of the stock- 
holders. For many years nothing was spent in beautifying 
it or even decent caretaking. Matters went from bad to 
worse, until the place was more like a pasture field than 
a place of Christian burial. From this depth it was finally 
rescued by an outstanding citizen, well known for his in- 
torest in the affairs of the town. This decent gentleman, by 
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buying stock in the Cemetery corporation, found himself 
after a time in possession of a majority of the stock, From 
that moment mo further dividends were paid, all moneys 
that accrued from the sale of lots were applied year after 
year to the improvement and beautifying of the grounds, 
much to the disgust of some of the remaining stockholders, 
who sold out their holdings as fast as possible. The pro- 
cess of cleaning up the property occupied several years, 
and, after erecting the present handsome iron fence, now 
replacing the unsightly wooden one, the property was handed 
over to the town free of encumbrance, accompanied, if my 

res me, with a substantial cheque to get it off 
to a good start, as fine a piece of practical public munifi- 
‘cence as is often met with. The whole business was carried 
through with so little fuss or publicity that the identity of this 
gentleman is known only to a few that were connected with 
the transaction, 














‘THE HYAMS TRIAL 


Sometime in the early 90's, « murder tial took place in 
Toronto, which, hecause of the peculiarly fiendish charac- 
ter of the crime, and of the disappointing, almost mortify- 
ing verdict which it resulted in, was the subject of more 
wide-spread interest than any other that has taken place in 
Ontario, The vietim, a lad named Wells, had lived in Osh- 
awa at intervals, had close relatives in the town, and had 
heen staying here just before the tragedy, and was brought 
here to he buried. As a result, the daily record of the trial 
was followed with the closest attention by the townspeople, 


A few months before this, two young men, said to be 
Jews, had come to Toronto from New Orleans, with the 
avowed purpose of opening up a commission business. In 
furtherance of this design, they bought a disused ware- 
house on Colbourne Street. Here they opened an office, 
hired several typewriters, and made other gestures of busi 
ness activity. Tt was afterwards shewn that all this was a 
deception, that all the letters written on the typewriters dur- 
ing the day, were destroyed in the furnace at night, that 
not a dollar's worth of actual business was transacted, that 
the whole outfit was an elaborate bluff to screen the cor 
mittal of an awful crime. A sister of Wells had been en- 
gaged as a typist, and possibly through this, the lad him- 
self got work, running messages, operating the elevator, and 
0 on, It will be seen that his being selected was quite for- 
tuitous: any other lad would have answered their purpose. 
One morning soon after, he was found in the pit at the foot 
of the elevator-shaft, with his skull crushed, apparently by 
‘a sudden, unlooked-for descent of the elevator, quite dead. 
‘A doctor and Coroner were summoned, but seem to have 
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accepted the specious account of what occurred that the Jews 
gave, and an order for burial was issued, which, as has been 
said, took place at the Union Cemetery, at the West of this 
town. It was very unfortunate that the medical examination 
‘of the body was performed in so slovenly a manner; the 
‘most cursory inspection of the skull in a proper light would 
hhave shewn that the bottom of the elevator could not have 
inflicted the wound in the skull, but that something like a 
hammer or iron bar must have been used. 


Shortly after the boy's death, his sister, the typist, married 
fone of the Hyam brothers, and discovered that the 
dead boy carried accident insurance to the amount of $3500, 
which had been effected a short time before his death. ‘The 
business had been transacted entirely by the Hyam Bros, 
who paid a half year’s premium at once and it was made i 
favour of the sister, and the brother who married the girl 
and thus became her agent, was able to collect the insur- 
ance when it was paid. Two years after the marriage, Mrs, 
Hyam became alarmed to find that the brothers were trying 
to place an accident insurance on herself for $250,000, and 
this at a time when he was trying to induce her to sleep in a 
folding bed, suggesting to her an easy way of changing the 
policy into an asset. She laid all these facts before a magis. 
trate, and an examination of Wells’ body was ordered. 











‘The post mortem examination which was done satisfied 
those who conducted it that the injuries could not have been 
‘caused by the elevator, but must have been done by  ham- 
mer or bludgeon. The Hyams were immediately arrested, 
charged with murder and sent up for trial. And now ensued 
fone of the most exciting murder trials that has ever taken 
place in Canada. The Hyams had wealthy relatives, one 
‘of whom, a rich broker in New Orleans, engaged the services 
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of Francis Wellman, the most brilliant criminal lawyer in 
‘New York, who came at once to Toronto and remained during 
the trial. He associated with himself Lount and Johnson, 
two of the most outstanding counsel in the city. B. B, Osler, 
the greatest pleeder in Canada, acted for the crown. The 
outcome of the trial showed from how hopeless a position 
‘ cziminal with the rope almost around his neck can be 
rescued by an ingenious and resourceful lawyer. With so 
strong, a case against his client, Wellman fought a rear guard 
action seizing upon every point in the indictment upon which 
doubt could be cas, stressing very strongly the failure of the 
physician and coroner who were called at the time of the 
accident to find anything of a suspicious charactor at their 
examination (showing how fareaching and disturbing are 
the results of carelessness and ineflciency). This casting 
doubt and creating confusion in the minds of the jury, a Fa- 
Dian style of warfare, was so sucessful that it ed to disagree- 
ment of the jury, and the ordering of new trial. Tt is 
dificult to get a conviction at @ second tial for murder. 
‘The new jury is obsessed with the recollection that the fst 
jury were divided, and consequently the eviden 
thing of being decisive. 

The Judge at the second trial ruled so unvaryingly in 
favor of the prisoners, as to lead many to suspect his probity, 
an unthinkable thing in a Canadian Judge. Later it was 
tunderstood to be due to an excessive desire to be fair to 
aliens. Knowing this, Wellman, the New York lawyer, had 
articles published in New York journals, praising the Judge’s 
impartiality, and speaking of him as the “embodiment of 
British justice.” Copies of these found their way to the 
Judge, and Wellman, in a review of the ease many years 
after, did not hesitate to attribute the partiality shown by the 
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Judge to @ desire to live up to this estimate; and then, 
cynically, allows it to be inferred that he thought the men 
guilty. At any rate they were found not guilty, ‘They made 
the unusual request that they be allowed to remain in the 
jail for a day or two. At the end of that time, a N. 
engine pulling a drawing room car backed up a siding by 
the jail. The prisoners were whisked across the border at 
top speed, and next morning were placed on a steamer sail 
ig for South America. They were never heard of after 
wards. I had always understood that Osler was sick at the 
time of the second trial, and that this circumstance pre- 
judiced the case for the Crown, Hector Charlesworth makes 
no mention of this in his account of the trial, s0 T no doubt 
was mistaken. This was a terrible miscarriage of justice. 
It is disturbing to reflect how nearly such a stupid plot and 
plotters came to succeeding. 





































ADDENDA 

David Gibson, father of J. A. had an eventful life, As 
a young man, and thoroughly qualified civil engineer and 
land surveyor, he came out to New York from Scotland. He 
hhad an uncle farming on Long Island. In a few years he 
had married his cousin and moved to Canada where there 
was great activity in his profession, settling on a farm north 
of Toronto. He got immediate employment surveying the 
newly opened up district, laying out farms and townships, 
settling disputes about line fences, ete. When the disturbances 
arose which culminated in the Rebellion of 37, he took 
active sides with his fellow countryman McKenzie and was 
soon a fugitive from justice. He took refuge in « barn be- 
Jonging to Alex, Begg, another Scotchman—they were very 
clannish—and although the soldiers searched the barn and 
thrust their bayonets into the hay under which he was hidden 
they did not capture him. ‘The Begg farm was three con: 
cessions north of Oshawa, and during the night, he was 
smuggled down to the harbor and on to a sailing vessel 
which took him over to Charlotte, the lake port for Roches- 
ter. The state of New York had just commenced construc: 
tion of the Erie canal, and the contractors were very glad 
to avail themselves of the services of so well-equipped an 
‘engineer as David Gibson, and he was employed with them 








for ten years. At this time an amnesty was proclaimed in 
Canada for all that took part in the °87 affair and Mr. Gib- 
son returned to his farm. The loyalists in his absence had 
burnt down his house and farm buildings, Rebuilding these 
hhe was soon again busy at his profession, and, so much had 
Public sentiment changed, was employed by the government 
as chief surveyor for the Province. While surveying the 
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—10,000 acres 
was erected 


Parry Sound distriet he aoquized a big gran 
covered with pine of the best quality. A 
at Parry Sound and sawn lumber was soon being shipped 
to Chicago and other Western cities, ‘The American war of 
North and South put a stop to this market, and the output 
fell down to a low point. The active supervision of the mill 
with a share in the business had been granted to his sons 
After a few bad years the boys grew discontented, and 
sisted on selling out. The elder Gibson, possessed of clear 
vision, convinced that the North would win and that great 
huilding activity would ensue at its close, tried to dissuade 
them, but they were tired of it and the mill was sold, Ten 
years after the buyers re-sold it for ten times what they paid, 
Mr. Gibson was so annoyed, that he left the brothers inelud- 
ing my brother-in-law, nothing in his will, 
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FOREWORD 


HE following pages contain the rather desultory impres- 

sions and recollections of one who has been a resident 

of Oshawa since it was a village of less than 2000 
people. Possessing a retentive memory, he can recall many 
people and many events that are not common property. This 
being premised, it will have to be kept in mind that he has 
only had his memory to rely on, as there are no records and 
hardly any people to refer to in case of doubt. There will 
therefore likely be some errors in details, although he has 
striven to be exact. In the relation of the more important 
events or occurrences that materially affected the life of the 
town, he feels confident of the accuracy of the narrative 
There were some amusing occurrences, the relation of which 
would have served to brighten the story but that the feelings 
of survivors might have been hurt, There were many families, 
and many individuals of whom we would like to have made 
mention, but the space at his disposal was limited. The events 
have been put down as they occurred to the anndlist, and there 
is consequently little attempt at sequence or arrangement. He 
has taken the liberty of giving utterance to some of his own 
views on the matters under review. As much as possible the 
names of the present generation will not occur in the narra- 
tives; the few exceptions to this rule are only for the sake 
of clarity 
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EARLY DAYS 


HE writer of these memoirs, who will hereafter be 
referred to in the first person, had associations with 
Oshawa from his boyhood days, and has been a 
constant resident of the town for fifty years; and feels that 
he has many recollections that will be read with interest by 

the older generation, and will perhaps not be without attrac- 
tion to the younger. 





T come of Scottish ancestry, almost undiluted except for a 
grandmother who was Irish. She must have been rather an 
exceptional lady for she bossed all of her husband’s family, 
and led him unresistingly to her own church, and kept him 
there as long as she was alive. After her death, however, he 
returned to the Presbyterian fold. I have always been 
grateful for this small injection of Irish blood. It seems to 
give the sober Scottish character the fillip it lacks, like salt to 
an egg. I was the youngest of a large family and the only 
one not born in the old land. The family had been in the 
United States several years before I made my appearance, 
and I am not sure that my advent was received with unmixed 
joy; there seemed to be plenty of us already. However, here 
Iwas and, incidentally, was the only one eligible for election 
as USS. president, a privilege I have so far failed to benefit 
by. My father was rather a pronounced “Britisher,” and the 
air of New York, at that time, was not very tolerant of such 
sentiments. So, shortly after my arrival, the family removed 
to Toronto, a place then about twice the present size of Osh- 
awa, and strongly English in its atmosphere (it was the period 
of the Crimean war), where he found himself in more con- 
genial surroundings, I am sure. 

T have been a resident of Oshawa more or less constantly 
since the year of Confederation. I came here as a boy to live 
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with my sister, Mrs. J. A. Gibson, a lady who, I am pleased 
to think, will still be kindly remembered by the older towns- 
people. My brother-in-law, J. A. Gibson, had been a land 
surveyor and had, with his father and brothers, surveyed the 
Parry Sound and French River districts on the Georgian Bay 
But the death of the father, who enjoyed the confidence of the 
then government, and some change in the colonizing policy, 
threw them out of employment, and my brother-in-law came 
to Oshawa, to look into a furniture factory proposition; 
after investigation, he refused to invest money, but lent some 
on mortgage. ‘The business did not succeed and he was 
compelled to institute foreclosure proceedings in order to 
recover his money. While waiting on the legal formalities 
incident on these, he bought out a book store that was offered 
for sale at the time, proposing to sell it again when he got 
back his investment. It proved to he his occupation for the 
rest of his business life. ‘The Gibsons had no children, and 
I fancy I was imported as much to be company to my sister 
as for any other purpose. I went to the old Centre St. school, 
which, together with the schools on Albert and Mary Sts. 
still in use, constituted the educational outfit of the town. 
Many of the original settlers were still living and from these 
or from their families anecdotes and reminiscences could 
be gathered. This was especially so if the listeners were as 
eager to hear the stories of former days as was I. These 
men have long since gone on, and their very names would 
sound strange in the ears of this generation. So before the 
‘memories and traditions of those early days are entirely for- 
gotten, it would seem worth while to try to recapture some 








glimpses of that rapidly receding past. 


‘The Centre St. school, which I attended, had six rooms, 
half of which I think were reserved for high school use. 
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Earty Days 





The principal at that time was a Mr. McCabe, who after- 
wards attained distinction as an insurance actuary and be- 
came president of the North American Life Insurance Co. 
In looking back, I cannot help thinking that his reputation 
as an actuary was obtained, at least in some degree, at the 
expense of his usefulness as a teacher, for I remember him 
as being engaged for long periods in studying books that 
had no bearing on his high school work, and in conducting 
a correspondence equally remote from his scholastic duties. 
He used to give me his letters to post, and in this way I be- 
came acquainted with their destination. I cannot recall get- 
ting any assistance, or encouragement to work, from him, a 
condition of things that, I fear, suited my leisurely disposi- 
tion only too well. 





School teaching at that time was generally regarded as a 
stepping stone to some profession, and many men who after- 
wards obtained eminence at the bar or in medicine com- 
menced their career as teachers. Most of my fellow students 
in medicine were putting themselves through the course by 
teaching part of the time and going to college in the winter. 

[At this period the boundaries of the town were much as 
they are now except for the annexation of Cedardale, which 
only recently has taken place. But although these extended 
on the north to the concession line and on the south to the 
Base Line, with Park Road and the Wilson road forming the 
west and east boundaries, most of the people lived in an 
area enclosed by Brock St. at the north, Albert and Mary 
Streets on the east, and the Oshawa creek to the west. A 
fringe of houses lined Simcoe St. South interspersed with 
clumps 6f woodland where the Bethune College stands. 
And the twenty-five hundred people of that time found ample 
accommodation within this restricted area. Many contrived 
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to have a cow and a few pigs, as well as a large garden, with 
fruit trees and berry bushes, and to grow enough potatoes 
and other vegetables to last the year around. The house- 
keeper of that day would have looked amazed at being offered 
six carrots for five cents, or green peas by the pound. When 
bought for the winter vegetables and apples were delivered 
in bags or barrels. 


Most of the houses were of wood, with an occasional one 
of brick or stone. Many of these were not as warm as the 
clapboard, being plastered directly on the stone or brick, 
without the intervention of studding. It was not fully under- 
stood at that time how much an air space in the wall con- 
tributed to warmth. At the time of Confederation, I think 
Tam safe in saying that ninety per cent. of the houses were 
without foundations or cellars, an excavation under the 
kitchen serving as a place to store winter supplies; a ladder 
or rough steps gave access to these dark recesses. 


At this period, tallow candles, which had been introduced 
before my time, were used entirely for house illumination, 
except for the light furnished by the big fire on the hearth, 
which was sufficient to light the living room and kitchen, 
often, especially in the country, all one. I remember hear- 








ing the late Dr. Ormiston, a brilliant Presbyterian preacher of 
that time, say that he got up all his work for the university 
examinations by the light of the kitchen fire. But for the 
bedrooms, the halls, the best room, etc., as also for the cellar 
and the stable lanterns, the candles supplied the illumina- 
tion. The tallow was saved up over an interval, and at 
stated times was melted in a large cauldron and poured into 
a frame containing a dozen candle molds, placed with the 
pointed end down. The wick which had been previously 
drawn through the small end, effectually closing the outlet, 
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was fastened at the other end to a frame which kept it exactly 
in the middle until the tallow hardened. In the houses of 
the well to do, particularly in the towns and cities, wax 
candles, in wall scones or clusters, were used pretty gener- 
ally, but the tallow candle from the earliest settlements to 
the introduction of coal oil in the 60's remained the almost 
universal illuminant of the people. Coal oil, or as it was 
at first called, rock oil, was discovered in Pennsylvania 
shortly before the civil war, and soon became universally 
used. It bridged in, very acceptably, the period between the 
disappearance of the candle and the coming of the electric 
light. Gas, which paralleled the coal oil period, was never 
generally used, except in large towns. Coal oil gave a soft 
clear light, very agrecable for xeading, and would have in 
all probability remained the light of the masses, if the elec- 
tric light, with its floods of illumination at the touch of a 
button, its simplicity of operation, its safety, and capacity for 
indefinite extension, had not displaced it. Some people con- 
tinue to use it for reading as being less irritating to the eyes 
than the other. 





Candles continued to be used, especially in the country, 
for bedrooms and for carrying around, long after the intro- 
duction of oil, being thought safer than lamps for these pur- 
poses, and of course cheaper. The night candles stood on 
a tray in the hall, each person taking one as he went up to 
bed. 


The houses were often banked around for a depth of two 
or three feet from the ground with manure to keep out the 
frost. ‘The strong odour from this cause and from the vege- 
tables in the cellar was very offensive in the spring, Of 
course there were no sewers and the water for domestic 
consumption was got from wells often in fatal proximity 
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to the outdoors water-closet. Typhoid fever, which was a 
great scourge of that time, was particularly rife here, es- 
pecially in the centre of the town, as there was no drainage 
A knowl- 
edge of the causes of typhoid was only beginning to be sus- 
pected. It had the highest mortality of all the diseases and 
carried away annually many valuable lives. There was no 
reliable treatment for it and its history shows how much 
better prevention is than cure. It is now an absolutely con- 
trollable disease and 
upon as a disgrace to the sanitary authorities. 





and the surface water ran naturally into the wells 





is persistence in any locality is looked 





In the earliest days the fuel was hardwood, which up to 
the sixties was found in great quantities quite nearby, and 
indeed was a by-product of cleaning up the farms to make 





possible the planting of grain. As time went on the land 
was cleared and the wood had to be brought from more dis 
tant points and became dearer. Beech and maple were the 
principle varieties, with some birch and hickory and others. 
It was brought in cord lots, in sticks of four feet in length, 
which generally were sawn in the back yard into three pieces. 
This furnished an agreeable and healthful exercise for the 
boys in the family. The big box stoves, with a door the whole 
size of the end, would be filled up at night and there generally 
would be some hot coals left in the morning. It was not 
until after the American war that coal became a rival of 
wood as the principal fuel, and the enormous smoke stacks 
on the wood burning locomotives gave place to the much 





‘smaller ones of the coal-burners. 


The coal burning stoves for heating purposes were usually 
what was known as “base burners.” Circular in shape, the 
coal was stored in a cylinder above and fed down auto- 
matically as it burned away below. After being shaken and 
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filled up they would run for many hours without further 
attention, and maintained a steady heat in the room or hall 
all through the night, an agreeable change from the cold 
halls of the wood burning era. 


‘An occupation that gave employment to a number of men 
at that time was sawing wood. Some families, of course, had 
big lads, and some not so very big, who did this chore, but 
most of the wood was sawn by men who made a business of 
it. ‘These were much in evidence, particularly in winter, 
carrying their saw-horse and buck-saw on their backs. The 
disappearance of wood as a fuel has brought in its train the 
disappearance of this industry. Not so many years ago, 
there was a steady demand for gardeners to put in the vege- 
tables in the spring, men of the John Bant type, who could 
advise so sagely on all matters, who would seed a lawn and 
roll it, leaving it as level as a billiard table. Such men don’t 
seem to be around any more, seem to have gone in the wake 
of the wood-sawer. People even in moderate circumstances 
have given up raising vegetables, preferring to buy them in 
the stores at about five times the cost, one of many reasons 
for the widespread want among the poorer citizens when 
the hard times came. 





‘Wages were low, and the cow, the pig, and the garden 
formed helpful items in the yearly budget. The daily wage 
for labor was seldom more than a dollar and, as families 
were not small, you can see how popular bare feet were in 
the good old summer time, when a shirt and a pair of knee 
breeches were the boys’ usual attire. The clothes were prac- 
tically all home made, except for the head of the house, who 
would get a suit from the village tailor occasionally. Ready 
made clothing was little known about outside of cities. But 
with all these drawbacks most of the steady workmen owned 
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their little homes, and, as taxes were low, the worry of rent 
was not one of their troubles. Circumstances compelled the 
men of that period to be more resourceful than now, and the 
slowing down of an industry did not affect the community 
as seriously. Many men employed in the factories or in sail- 
ing the lakes in the summer time would pick apples for 
six weeks in the fall, and then perhaps drift back to the 
lumber camps, or to where there was logging for the winter, 
returning to their homes in the spring. Teaming was a con- 
stant employment for many men during the fall and winter. 
Large quantities of barley were shipped from the harbour, 
and all this, as well as wheat for the flour mills, had to be 
teamed, principally during sleighing time. It was a common 
sight to sce a procession of sleighs, nearly a mile long, 
waiting to deliver their load at the harbour or at one of the 
flour mills. 


The growing of barley was a great industry along the 
lake front for many years, our products being much prized 
by the American brewers in the making of beer. The yield 
was high, and the prices good, and many farmers were said 
to have paid for their farms with the proceeds of two or 
three barley harvests. Two things finally led to the passing 
of this source of revenue, over-cropping the land, and the 
imposition by the U.S. government of a practically prohibi- 
tive tariff on this commodity. Much might be written of the 
temporarily disastrous results to the farmers, from this kill- 
ing of their by far most remunerative crop, but that is outside 
of our text. Sufficient to say that, in the final analysis, we 
were the gainers by being forced out of a one crop industry 
into general farming and into the raising of cattle for export. 
‘A good many farmers’ sons worked during the winter in the 
factories, some of them becoming permanent citizens. 
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The community was small and people took an interest in 
municipal politics to a degree that would astonish this 
generation. The election of a new reeve would cause the 
liveliest excitement, and meetings, where the subject of dis- 
cussion was the building of a bridge, or the erection of 
more posts for the lighting system (coal oil lamps) of the 
day, or of wooden sidewalks, would be packed to the doors. 
But they at Jeast knew something about municipal matters. 


The principal positions in the village were generally filled 
by the leading citizens, I think most men of that period 
spoke more readily than at the present and there was a 
greater average of good speakers. It is very difficult in our 
day to get men to speak intelligently in public and to the 
point. I can recall many men of that period who were quite 





at home on their feet and could give a reason for the faith 
that was in them, 


‘The population was fairly well mixed even at that time. 
To the earliest days belong the “Harmony” type, that is men 
like the Farewells, the Drews, who had drifted into Canada 
from Maine and Vermont; some U.E. Loyalists coming in 
by the eastern townships, and across from Niagara, and some 
that were by no means loyalists from the same locality; a 
large number of Irish came in while the G.T.R. was building, 
mostly from County Cork, and settled along the railway 
and in the north-west ward which came to be known 
as “Cork Town,” and a fine lot of honest, God-fearing men 
they were. There had always been a few Scotch here, but 
after the Joseph Hall Works was started a great many Clyde- 
side men came out with their families and augmented the 
congregation of the Presbyterian Church very much. A large 
emigration from the south and west of England occurred 
after the Crimean war and settled mostly in West Durham 
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and Middlesex. Oshawa benefitted very little by this immi- 
gration but Bowmanville and Port Hope very much and the 
Devonshire names and dialects can still be heard in these 
localities. One effect of this was that although some of 
them settled on farms near Oshawa, they almost all traded 
in Bowmanville, where many of their countrymen were in 
business, and where they met other “old country” people at 
market and church. This persisted almost up to the present 
day. These were a very fine type of settlers, and most of 
them, although only laborers in the old land, found them- 
selves owners of farms in a few years, and their descendants 
settled around home on farms of their own. The Cedardale 
scythe factory, whose owner, A. S. Whiting, was from Con- 
necticut, had a great many New England men in its employ, 
with their wives and families, But they lived largely to 
themselves in their pretty village and did not affect the 
character of the people as a whole appreciably. 


‘The centre of the community was “Skaes Corners” on the 
Kingston Road at its junction with Simeoe Street which led to 
the harbour. After the G.T.R. was built there was a strong 
movement southwards, but the “Four Corners” was and con- 
tinues to be the centre of the town, The late W. F. Cowan 
often remarked that he had never known a town that offered 
less natural inducements to industry than did Oshawa, While 
other towns along the lake had good harbours, and carried 
on a brisk coastwise and cross-the-lake business, Oshawa 
never possessed anything that could be called a good har- 
pour, a serious handicap in the early days when the lakes 
were the great highways. While the Montreal boat, as it 
was known, called every summer evening at Bowmanville, 
Port Hope, Cobourg and so on down the coast it passed 
Oshawa with disdain; and even after the G.T.R. was built, 
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while it passed through the centre of most of the other towns, 
it ran more than a mile south of the centre of Oshawa. And 
yet this Cinderella among the lake towns is now far and away 
the most important in manufacturing and population between 
Toronto and Montreal. How explain this apparent anomaly? 
There is only one answer, It was due entirely to the enter- 
prise, courage and resourcefulness of the men who settled 
here in the early days or came somewhat later. It would 
then seem worth while to examine whatever records can 
throw light on the character and history of those men. 


From the time of the Rebellion of ’37 up to a compara 
tively recent date, certain families at different periods had 
a predominant influence in the growing community. The 
earliest of these was the Warren family. Two brothers of 
this name came to Canada about 1830 from the south of 
Ireland. Members of one of the leading Anglo-Irish families 
in the county of Kerry, they did not come empty-handed. 
‘A few years after they arrived, we find one of the brothers 
in possession of the flour mill, still standing on King Street, 
cast of the Oshawa Creek and bearing the year of its erection, 
1837, on a stone over the lower door. ‘This was one of the 
best mills of that period, and was the centre of the business 
activities of the town. Mr. J. B. Warren and his brother 
William, who remained in Whitby, married sisters, daughters 
of an American named Lynd, who had flour mills on the 
creek which bears his name. After erecting the mill, J. B. 
Warren built a large comfortable frame house on the corner 
east of the mill, which is still there, but is used now for two 
dwellings. Here he lived most of his life and raised a large 
and vigorous family of both sexes. Mr. Warren was a fine 
type of the pioneer business man, and carried on large busi- 
ness enterprises of entirely diversified characters. Chief of 
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these, of course, was his flour mills and grain buying. When 
sleighing was good a never ending stream of grain-laden 
sleighs discharged their golden freight into the Warren bins, 
driving on to the office to get their money and up into the 
village to spend some of it. How fortunate for the pioneer 
farmers that men of this type were here, resourceful, enter- 
prising, and with sufficient means or credit to buy what the 
farmer could raise. Failing men of the Warren kind, 
and with their resources, the farmers for miles around would 
have had to drive their grain to Toronto to find a market. 
Mr. Warren was the first manager of the Montreal Bank here, 
which was induced to open a branch by the prospect of get- 
ting their business. And so for many years this energetic 
Irishman continued to be the leading figure, not only in the 
village itself but in the surrounding country. He was an 
imposing figure, markedly aristocratic in appearance, and 
with a facial resemblance to his brilliant countryman, the 
Duke of Wellington. Although not actually brought out by 
the Warren brothers, many of the Irish who settled here 
came from their part of the country and some had been 
tenants on the property of their family. ‘There was still 
something feudal, or at any rate kindly, in the relation of 
farmer and tenant in Ireland, and the tenants had not yet 
begun shooting the landlords from the “hedges.” 


It should be mentioned that besides the time spent in the 
King Street house, Mr. Warren built an attractive frame 
cottage of large dimensions on the property now known as 
Parkwood, where he lived for some years. 





Prospect Park, as it came to be known, passed into the 
possession of the Gibbs family, as did most of the Warren 
buildings of this time. The younger Gibbs brother, W. H., 
as he was called, built a home there and made it his resi- 
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dence as long as he remained here. This was the brick 





building with a mansard roof, which preceded the beautiful 
home built by Mr. R. S. McLaughlin in recent years. 


An outstanding family of the day was the Thomas family, 
of sturdy Yorkshire breed, who lived for a long time on the 
hill to the west of the Union burying ground. The old 
people were Methodists and of strong temperance convie- 
tions, which were not shared by their numerous family of 
boys. Most of these were in the teaming business, and at 
that time there was a tavern at least every four miles on 
the highroads, a condition that did not favour the growth of 
temperance sentiment among the teamsters. W. H. Thomas 
was the most outstanding of the second generation; he was 
a large teamster owning many horses and wagons and em- 
ploying numbers of men. Latterly he owned a large livery 
stable, “busses,” etc., and dealt in real estate, and at one time 





was quite well off. He built the handsome house on Simcoe 
Street, south of Bishop Bethune College, and which has since 
been acquired by that teaching body, Considering his limited 
opportunity for education he always expressed himself well 
and was long a force in the life of the community. Like 
most of the original stock hardly any of the family are 
left in town. 





Another forcible citizen of that period, a big-faced, hearty, 
energetic man, was Thomas Dingle, from Devonshire, builder 
and contractor, a man of vision and courage whose home was 
the building now occupied by the City Offices. He had a 
numerous family of whom none are left in the town. His 
death in middle age was a great loss to the community. 

The Luke family, who I think were of Cornish extraction, 
were quite important in the Oshawa of the last generation. 
Originally farmers, they started a furniture factory, and a 
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retail warehouse, employing a lot of men, and carried on 
an extensive business for a number of years. Severe com- 
petition from the Grand Rapids shops was too much for 
them as for many other Canadian factories. There are quite 
a number of this family still in the City. Miss Mary Luke 
who retired from the teaching staff of our Public Schools 
only a few years ago, was one of our oldest and best loved 
teachers. 





John Ritson came to this country about the beginning of 
the last century and settled on land which is now entirely 
hin the bounds of the municipality. He was very much 
interested in music, and he and his family were associated 
with the Methodist Church choir from his 
the town. He had a number of girls in his family, and these 
marrying into the pioneer families, like the Lukes, the Well- 
ingtons, the Keddies, he left a number of descendants, 
many of whom are still in the town. His son continued on 
the farm and built the fine brick house that still stands on 
Ritson Road, called after the family, near the intersection 
of Olive Avenue. 
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THE DYNASTIES 
Tue Warrens, THe Gress anp THE COWANS 


It is an interesting fact that I do not remember seeing 
commented on before, that, for the first seventy-five years of 
its existence, Oshawa was dominated by three strong families 
in succession, and that each of the last two rose upon the ruins 
of the preceding one, and, to a great extent, occupied their 
place. It is not unusual for one or another prominent family 
to be the acknowledged leader in a community, but for three 
families to follow one another in unbroken sequence for so 
long a period is at least unusual, if not remarkable. 


There was no gap in the record: as one fell the other 
occupied its place. The story of the great banking houses 
of Italy and Germany in the middle ages, to compare great 
things with lesser, suggests a partial parallel, but in these 
the wealth and influence descended from father to son for 
generations; with us, except in the last instance, the families 
met with ruin and extinction in little more than a generation. 
The Gibbs, consisting of. two large families, and exerting 
the most complete dominance of any, though for a shorter 
period, disappeared entirely from the community soon after 
their ruin, leaving not a single direct descendant. 


The period covered by the activities of the Warren family, 
which was the first, did not witness any impressive manufac- 
turing. Besides the mills, a few work shops were scattered 
along the bank of the Oshawa creek and there was at least 
one distillery and one or two breweries. Whiskey was very 
cheap, retailing in the earlier stages at 25 cents a gallon. 
There were, of course, blacksmith shops where sometimes 
wagons were made; carriage factories came later. Mr. War- 
ren had a successful career lasting over twenty-five years, At 
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the time of the Crimean war Canadian wheat commanded a 
good price in Europe (as high as $3.00 a bushel for a time) 
and of course the grain buyers shared with the farmers in 
this prosperity, also during the period of the Civil War in 
the United States. But shortly after this, evil times over- 
took the milling busines 
rupt. The Warren business suffered very severely. The 
mills passed into other hands, the family scattered, the older 
son John, who had been associated with his father, went to 


and many millers became bank- 





the States and, as far as I know, never returned. Many of 
the farmers of the neighbourhood suffered severe losses from 
the failure, and young Mr, Warren came in for a great deal 
of obloquy as a result, ‘These events opened the road for 
the entrance of the Gibbs family who purchased the mills and 
other possessions of the Warrens. 


‘The Gibbs came originally from Devonshire as did an- 
other great milling family—the Gooderhams, and settled at 
first in Quebec. Afterwards they appear to have migrated 
to Ontario and acquired a small milling property at 
Columbus, and from there drifted naturally to Oshawa 
where they already owned a mill before the failure of 
the W: 
ing citizens of Oshawa for nearly a generation, Thos. 
N. Gibbs and his brother William H., both: were ex- 
and the elder, when his 
chance came, proved himself able to take his place with 





rens, The two brothers, who soon became the lead- 








ceptionally good men of bu: 


sidence 





credit in the highest councils of the land. Their x 
in Quebec, while still young, had made them fairly con- 
versant 





the French language and this proved very useful 
to T. N. Gibbs when he entered parliament at a time when 
very few English speaking members were bilingual. 


With a thorough knowledge of the grain trade and of 
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practical milling, in a very short time after acquiring the 
mills in Oshawa they were established as among the leading 
operators in Ontario, ‘The growing of barley for the Ameri- 
can breweries grew into a great business and the territory 
south of Lake Simeoe and for miles along the shores of 
Lake Ontario was the principle area of cultivation. It has 
been said before that the. Gibbs were good men of business; 
lads trained in their office received such a grounding that 
they were afterwards able to assume the most responsible 
positions, Harry Lang, who was at the head of a large com- 
mercial enterprise in Montreal when he died, and R. O. 





Law, who was the proprietor of a large publishing house in 
Chicago, were two of these whose names occur to me. 





Itwas said of TN. Gibbs that he could run up five columns 
of figures at once and put the correct total at the bottom 
without a moment’s hesitation. He was quite an outstanding 
man and rapidly became the leading citizen of the growing 
town, A good, although not an eloquent speaker, he was 
soon high in the councils of the Conservative party. At 
Confederation, in 1867, he was selected to contest the riding 
of South Ontario in that interest. His opponent was George 
Brown, editor of The Globe, and the most prominent figure 
in the Reform party of that time. He was a very powerful 
debater and it was expected that he would have won, but 
Mr. Gibbs got in by a substantial majority. The voting 
occupied two days at that time and was what is known as 
open voting, the freeholder giving in the name of his selee- 
tion and seeing the clerk record it in the poll book. Con- 
sequently the state of the poll was known exactly at any 
time of the day. It can easily be imagined how much activity 
was displayed on the second day to maintain the level or to 
regain it, and the intervening night saw many secret visits 
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to doubtful voters. There is no doubt that a great deal of 
money was spent and that some got money from both sides. 


Tue Ausrrauian BaLLor 

Shortly after this election, and partly because the abuses 
of the system of open voting became so flagrantly evident 
at the time, the Australian system of secret ballot voting 
and one day elections became law in Canada, In an in- 
dustrial town like Oshawa dominated economically and 
socially by one strong family, with open voting, it took an 
unusually strong character to record his vote against the 
powers that be. In England, the large industrial centres and 
coal mining districts, were just like so many pocket boroughs, 
which were voted by the proprietors entirely as they wished. 
This of course gave this class an enormous leverage in 
influencing the government, and in preventing labor reforms 
that were loudly calling for enactment. The secret ballot 
may be regarded as the culmination of the wave of uplifting 
in the status of the working man, that commenced with the 
passing of the first reform bill in 1832, enabling him to 
enjoy all the accumulated benefits of legislation in the same 
direction enacted in the interval, without fear or pressure. 
When manhood suffrage became law it was feared by many 
that a flood of voters, the least qualified to vote intelligently, 
was being let loose, and the dread does not seem to have been 
without justification, but no dire results have so far ensued. 
At the time of writing there seems to be a widespread feeling 
that we have far too many legislatures and legislators, and 
that the mass of legislation which is passed every session, 
of which a large proportion is never acted on, is somewhat 
of a scandal. It does seem as if more efficient work could 
It is a feeling of 











be done by a greatly reduced number. 
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this kind that induces so many to look favourably, if not 
longingly, on the idea of a dictator of the Mussolini type. 


‘This was the last election George Brown contested in 
person, but he continued to wield great influence, especially 
among the farming community, through his newspaper, The 
Globe, which was often called the farmer's bible. He was 
created a senator, when the Liberals were in power, but he 
was fatally wounded in his office by a crazed employee, and 
died soon after. T. N. Gibbs continued to represent South 
Ontario in the Dominion parliament through several terms, 
and steadily rose in the esteem and confidence of his party, 
and was finally admitted to the cabinet with the portfolio of 
the Interior. His brother, W. H. Gibbs, was also elected 
to represent North Ontario in the election of 72. Mr. Wm. 
Gibbs had purchased the property, now the home of R. S. 
McLaughlin, from the Warren estate, and built a home, that 
for a long time was the finest in Oshawa. He spent a great 
deal of money in planting rare shrubs and trees and was 
credited with an expenditure of $3,000 a year in their up- 
keep, a lot of money for those days. T. N. Gibbs had built 
the block which still stands at the south-west corer of 
King and Simcoe Streets, and the family occupied the 
spacious rooms above. An attractive home, it was the scene 
of many happy gatherings with music and dancing, the 
Senator who was never so happy as with his own people, 
sometimes coming in unexpectedly from Ottawa and joining 
cheerfully in the fun. Sometime in the “Seventies,” how- 
ever, a more dignified home for a family so prominent was 
felt to be desirable, and the stately building, recently oe- 
cupied by the Bethune College, was erected. But the happiest 
days for the family, I think, were spent in the old home 
over the store, while the children were young and coming 
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home for the holidays to make the house cheerful with their 
fun. The Gibbs family were prominent Methodists, and 
had great influence both with their money and by their per- 
efforts, in the building of the beautiful temple of 
Methodism which was for long the most dignified place of 
worship in the town; the steeple, particularly, never fails to 
excite the admiration of all students of church architecture. 
The dedication of this building, almost coinciding with the 
date of Confederation, was a great event in the annals of 
Methodism and the history of the town. 





son: 





Owing largely to the generosity of the Gibbs family, it was 
more elegantly furn 
that date, The opening sermon was preached by Morley 
Punshon, the most eloquent preacher that English Methodism 
had produced, and quite the greatest orator yet heard in 





hed than many Canadian churches of 


Canada, The reason for so distinguished an orator being 
in Canada at this early period, and for so long a time, 
may not be so well known to this, as it was to the last gen- 


eration and is interesting enough to repeat. The archaic 





law forbidding the marriage of a widower with his deceased 
wife’s sister was still in force in England if it has indeed 
yet been repealed, and it was to evade this prohibition that 
Mr. Punshon brought his sister-in-law to Canada, where, being 
married, they continued to live, until the death of the lady, 
a number of years after, removed any bar to his return to 
his native land. ‘There he continued to live until his own 
death some years later. During his stay in Canada he was 
an immense aid to the cause of Methodism, going up and 
down the whole province preaching and lecturing, A great 
many new churches were opened as a result of his work, 
and, I think I am right in saying, that he accepted no re- 
muneration from the struggling churches, but supported him- 
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self entirely from the money earned by lecturing. I doubt 
if any more eloquent or dramatic orator was ever heard on 
the lecture platform. His favorite numbers were “Mac- 
aulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome” and “The Huguenots.” ‘The 
writer was but a young lad when he heard him, but he will 
him. He 
bbs’ home and never lost 


never forget the profound impression they made « 








was an occasional visitor to the Gi 
his interest in the church he had opened here. It is, of 
course, common knowledge that he was the greatest factor 
in building the Metropolitan Church in Toronto, which has 
ever since remained the chief Methodist Church in Canada. 





The Gibbs were now firmly established as the leading 
family in Oshawa. With one brother occupying the finest 
and most modern house in the district, and the other a 
rich setting at the north end, they com- 
pletely dominated the town both socially and politically and 
it was not a very attractive location for people who were 


beautiful home in 





other-minded. Mr. Gibbs was an ardent politician, profoundly 
convinced of the rightfulness of his point of view and not 
very tolerant of opinions or people who differed from them, 
but a splendid Canadian, a good citizen, a man to whom 
the town owed much, and a loyal friend. For years then this 
family controlled the life of the town to a degree for which 
a parallel can hardly be found elsewhere. But after a long 
period of success, bu: 
rence and never stopped until they were entirely ruined, 








reverses came in constant recur- 





and the fine old senator lay dying in a house that was no 
longer his own. 


‘The absolute completeness of the debacle was extremely 
dramatic. The buying and shipping of barley had become 
‘a most important part of their business, and at the season 
of their failure they found themselves with a very large 
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quantity, in a rapidly falling market. It was decided to send 
about 200,000 bushels to New York, where there was still 
some demand, by the Erie canal. But severe winter set in, 
and the barges carrying the barley were frozen in the canal, 
and not able to move for weeks, so that when it got to New 
York the market had passed, and the barley damaged by 
frost was finally shipped to England as ballast, not a 
copper of value being retrieved, It is many years since 
the family has entirely disappeared from here, not one of 
the name remaining in the city. This relation is a bitter 
comment on the futility of human effort. For both brothers 
had a strong desire to found a family, after the English 
model, in Canada. 


Among the many useful things the Gibbs did for Oshawa 
was the founding of the Ontario Trust and Loan Co. and 
the Western Bank, which was an outcome of it. The Loan 
Company and afterwards the Bank was placed in the charge 
of Mr. Thos. McMillan, a gentleman whom Mr. Gibbs knew 
and in whom he saw the making of a successful banker, 
although he had no experience in the practical work up to 
that time. The result proved the accuracy of Mr. Gibbs’ 
estimate. Mr. McMillan was an excellent judge of men 
and when the Western bank was finally sold to the Standard 
it had finished a period of usefulness to the town of its 
birth, not exceeded by any other bank in Canada, No one 
will ever know the number of tottering industries, hard press- 
ed drovers and farmers that Mr. McMillan by well timed 
help enabled to keep on their feet and carry on. And this 
with very little loss to the bank, 








Not so much following as overlapping, the Cowans, third 
in the line of dynasties, carried on the financial positions and 
social prestige formerly held by the ruined Gibbs family. 
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‘The Cowans, like the Warrens, came from Ireland, but where 
as the latter were natives of Kerry in the south and Irish for 
near seven centuries, the Cowans were from Ulster, an Irish- 
Scotch province that has provided so many hard-headed 
business men for the world. Before the Jews had pre-empted 
all the retail trade of New York, almost all the great busi- 
ness houses of the city were owned and operated by Ulster 
people. Mr, Wm. Cowan and his brother John carried on 
a retail dry goods store on Yonge Street below Richmond, in 
Toronto, They opened a branch store in Prince Albert, 
which at that time was a very busy place, and another one in 
Oshawa. Both these did exceedingly well, the one here be- 
ing carried on by Mr. Wm, Cowan personally, leaving Mr. 
John Cowan, for the time being, in charge of the Toronto 
store, The Oshawa store was situated where the Bailes’ 
hardware has been so long, and carried a large general stock 
of drygoods, groceries, and ready made clothing. Among 
their business customers were many men from the Cedardale 
seythe and fork shop, and after a time orders from this fac- 
tory were accepted as cash at the Cowan store. The proprie- 
tor of the scythe works conceived a strong admiration for 
Wm, Cowan and often came to him with his business worries. 
One of them was an inability to conduct the book keeping 
and financial part of his business and the unfortunate ex- 
periences he had encountered in hiring help for the purpose. 
Out of this grew an arrangement by which Mr. John Cowan, 
who was an expert accountant, undertook the management of 
that side of the business for a period of ten years at an 
attractive salary and interest in the business. Shortly after, 
the Cowan block, two substantial stores, was built a little 
cast of the original shop and into one of these the business 
was moved. Mr. John Cowan's connection with the Cedar- 
dale shop proved so fortunate both for the works and for 
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himself, that at the end of ten years he withdrew from the 
business with what at that period was considered a hand- 
some sum to his credit. 


Mr, Wm, Cowan was also at this time retiring from the 
active management of the store on King St., feeling doubt- 
less his capacity for bigger things, and with the considerable 
amount he had amassed, together with what John Cowan 
had acquired in the Cedardale venture, they were in a posi- 
tion to undertake a large business. Their attention was first 
directed to the business of which the older brother had al- 
ready acquired some knowledge; and an Edge Tool factory 
coming at that time into the market at St. Catharines (Tuttle 
& Date, I think) negotiations were entered into with a 
view to purchase it. But when the preliminaries had ad- 












vanced some distance, the prospect seemed less attractive and 
was finally abandoned, Some years before the process of 
making malleable iron was discovered, and its use in the 
manufacturing of agricultural implements, for which pur- 


pose cast iron was too easily fractured and wrought iron too 





expensive, at once made it in great demand. The Joseph 
Hall machine shops of Rochester, where mowers and reapers 
were being made, had established shops here; but they had 
to bring their malleable iron from Troy, N.Y., where the 
Rochester shops got their supply. The desirability of having 
a shop where it could be made in Canada was at once ap- 
parent, ‘The Cowan brothers at that time were rather intimate 
with the Canadian manager of the Joseph Hall works, Mr. 
Glen, and it was suggested to the Cowans that if they built a 
shop here for the manufacture of this iron, the Hall works 
would buy all they needed from them and thus establish 
the nucleus of a business that was sure to succeed. 





After thoroughly investigating the project they decided 
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and a property was bought, in its 


to go into the busines 
present location, buildings erected, and a group of skilled 
workmen brought over from Troy, N.Y., to start the work 
in the best possible way. 





And so was initiated a bu that for many years paid 
out more money to its employees than any other factory in 
the town, and, with the Joseph Hall machine shop, made the 
name of Oshawa known all over Canada. 


nes 





‘As has been mentioned before, the Cowans had been in- 
fluential citizens for some time before the collapse of the 
Gibbs, and had been associated with them in the conduct of 
the Western Bank and Ontario Trust and Loan Society. It 
was thus by an easy and natural transition that the leade 
hip in these institutions should fall to them after the Gibbs 
failure. This together with the presidency of the Standard 
Bank placed Mr. Wm. Cowan among the leading business 
men of the country, Some years after, an amalgamation of 
the Western with the Standard Bank took place, a union that 
was largely the result of his efforts, and he remained presi- 
dent of the enlarged Standard Bank, a position he held to 
the last. He had many extensive outside interests which kept 
him in touch with big undertakings, remote from his usual 
business—an aggressive, enterprising, and successful man 
of business and a great asset to the community he lived in, 

It will have been noticed that in relating the story of their 
business career, the name of the younger brother was much 
oftener mentioned than that of the elder. This was as Mr. 
John Cowan would have had it. Possessed of a diffident 
nature he had an unusually fine intelligence. He was an 
omnivorous reader and had one of the finest private libraries 
in the country. Having adopted the Malleable Iron business 
as hi 
were very few days from the time that he took hold, that 














own he gave his entire attention to it, and there 
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he would not have been found in his office looking after its 
interests. Methodical in habit, as in appearance, he got down 
to business at almost an identical time each morning. His 
spare erect figure was a familiar sight on Simcoe Street be- 
tween his home and the works, and days, sometimes weeks, 
would pass without his appearance in the town beyond the 
took him. And he always walked. He 
had a strong belief that a man should walk if he was able, 
and never by choice even took the street car to the station. 


bank where busine: 





He gave away a great deal in charity, generally employing 
Mrs. John Bailes, a great-hearted woman, as his almoner, as 
she knew the deserving poor. And in this way very few knew 
what sums he distributed. A life long member of the Church 
of England, he was present at the annual deliberations of 
the Synod almost up to the time of his death and had much 
to do with the shaping of the lay legislation of that body. 
He was a constant attendant at the services, of course, and 
was for many years the most influential member of the con- 
gregation. He was largely responsible for the building of 
the fine Sunday School, and he paid the entire cost of the 
beautiful stained glass windows. A lovable man for those 
who got past his rather cold and undemonstrative exterior. 
As would have been expected he was an active member of the 
Public Library Board and was instrumental in having it 
located in its present convenient site. The Cowans were 
important people in town for more than forty years, and 
almost dominant for twenty of these. ‘The prosperity of the 
Malleable Iron Shop continued for many years, but severe 
competition and other causes diminished their output. The 
succeeding generation was not so aggressive, perhaps did not 
need to be, and it did not surprise anyone when it was 
rumoured that the place was sold to an outside firm. 
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AN INTERESTING NORTH CENTRE STREET GROUP 


There have been many interesting and colorful people in 
Oshawa in the old days, people who would have furnished 
rich material for Victorian novelists or dramatists. ‘The north 
end of Centre Street, especially in the last quarter of the last 
century, was rather notable in this respect. At the south-west 
corner of Centre and Bagot Streets was the Billings home; here 
four maiden ladies conducted a private school, an institution 
that filled a real want in those days, when children from homes 
of refinement found it difficult, especially the younger ones, 
to endure the rough atmosphere of the Public Schools of 
that time. As a result, ladies like the Misses Billings were 
found in every Ontario town, carrying on the primary schools 
in private houses. ‘The vastly improved condition of the 
modern school and the employment of female teachers for 
this purpose renders the old private school unnecessary, and 
it has largely disappeared. 





But at the time we are writing of, most of the young of the 
more genteel people went to these schools, and the Misses Bill- 
ings’ “Academy” was always full, each of the sisters pre- 
siding over one branch of education, except one, who managed 
the house. They were of very “genteel” extraction, their 
father having been an officer in the English army and, in 
their youth, several of them were said to have been beautiful; 
but at this time they were elderly ladies, tall and thin and 
looking very much alike. ‘They were in the habit of taking 
a walk in the afternoon, and four ladies in a group, clad in 
the long black dresses of the period, and walking with 
rather a mincing gait, looking not unlike four stately geese, 
were sure to attract attention. Especially edifying was it to 
see these four vestals in the act of crossing the very muddy 
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streets of the period, pick up their skirts to exactly the same 
genteel height, and go prancing across to the other side. 
But they were held in the highest esteem by the townspeople, 
and the many children who passed through their hands could 
not help but carry with them some of the refinement and 
graciousness which, was so noticeable in these gentlewomen. 


‘Across the street from the Billings home was the Anglican 
rectory. The incumbent in the *80’s was Rev. Mr. Middle- 
ton, a fine looking, fresh colored Irishman with a suspicion 
of humour about the comers of his mouth. He was one 
of a group of his countrymen who came out to Canada from 
the Irish Church in the ’60’s, I think; most of them were fine 
orators, and rose to distinction in their new home. The 
names of Dean Carmichael of Montreal and Bishop Dumou- 
Jin of Hamilton recur to me as among them, and although 
Mr. Middleton never attained to as high office in the 
Church as some of his friends, lacking perhaps the fire of 
oratory, he was the equal of any of them in quick repartee 
and wit. He was a great favourite with his clerical brethren, 
and his hospitable table often numbered among its occupants 
one or another of these brilliant men I have mentioned, and 
others like Dr. Clarke of Trinity College, late of Oxford, 
who was a frequent and welcome visitor. Some of these 
gentlemen would occasionally preach for him, with the result 
that the congregation heard more unusual sermons during his 
incumbency than at any other period. I commenced the 
practice of my profession soon after his coming and, as T 
did not know many families intimately then, I have a par- 
ticularly agreeable recollection of the kind hospitality I met 
with at the parsonage, the more so as I was not of the 
‘Anglican church. 








Shortly before coming to Oshawa, Mr. Middleton had lost 
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his wife, and the task of domestic management devolved 
upon his eldest daughter, a very attractive young lady, to 
whose amiable disposition the direction of the active, good- 
Joking bunch of brothers and sisters might easily have prov- 
ed quite a handful. Possessed, as has been said, of keen wit, 
the weaknesses of his neighbours were a source of constant, 
but entirely harmless, enjoyment to him. In a house that 
is still standing, on the north-east comer of Athol and Centre 
Streets, there lived at that time a Dr. Clarke, member of a 
good English family, who practised his profession, chiefly 
among women, successfully for many years. His wife was 
a sister of Hilyard Cameron, an outstanding lawyer and poli- 
tician of that period. There were no children, but a sister 
of Mrs. Clarke, a widow, whose husband, Col. Muter, had 
been an officer in the Imperial army, lived in the Clarke 
home. Mrs. Clarke and her sister plumed themselves a good 
deal on their relationship to their distinguished brother, and 
would discourse at great length on the subject; and then of 
course the deceased Colonel and his aristocratic family 
would have their innings, when opportunity offered. These 
long dissertations had become excessively annoying to the 
old Doctor, who, of respectable antecedents himself, saw no 
reason for so much talk about it, and if it occurred in the 
day time he would walk out on them. Of course, these little 
family frictions were well known to the rector, who would 
drop in of an evening when the doctor was in his dressing- 
gown and slippers and would deliberately ask one of the 
sisters some particulars about their family, which would un- 
cork a deluge of reminiscences. If the chance offered, the 
doctor would slip out of the room shaking his fist at the 
clergyman, who soon after would take his own departure. 
Life became so intolerable for Dr. Clarke (through the in- 
creasing eccentricities of Mrs. Clarke) that some years after 
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he went home to England, where his sister still lived, and 
stayed the remainder of his life. His wife continued in the 
old home, leading a most eccentric and peculiar life. Among 
other things she was devoted to cats, also to a pony, so old 
that he could hardly stand and covered with hair three inches 
deep, and their care became the most important part of her 
life. Occasionally she would fill a basket with bric-a-brae 
and offer it for sale at the home of the townspeople. Some 
of the things were rare, but most of them of little value. The 
sale of furniture at her death was quite an event, and some 
of it would bring a good price to-day. 





One amusing recollection of Mrs. Clarke and her sister 
still lingers with me. It was their custom several times a 
year to call formally upon the For this pur- 
pose a rather seedy carriage, which did duty at funerals, wed- 
dings and the like and had not been painted for many years, 
was engaged, and with it one of the employees, usually a 
stable hand, invested in a moth-eaten coat with brass but- 
tons, and crowned with a hat of ancient vintage, but with a 
cockade on the side, Into this vehicle the ladies would get, 
in their most splendid garments, which were even then very 
old-fashioned, and were driven slowly from house to house. 
On arriving at one of these the driver, who also acted as foot- 
man, smelling strongly of the stable, would present himself 
at the door, and demand if the ladies were at home, If it 
were found that they were, his ladies would descend in a 
stately manner from the coach and make their call. If no 
‘one was home the groom would present their cards. It is a 
pity that the phonograph was not yet invented, to have re- 
corded the matter and the manner of the talk on these visits. 
Nothing but the most genteel subjects were spoken of, I am 
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sure, and these in the most elegant manner, such as would 
have found a proper setting in the pages of “Cranford.” 


Mr. McGee 

On the corer angling from the Clarke’s lived another 
very interesting person—Robert McGee. Short in stature 
but with a large torso and a rather leonine head, he would 
have attracted attention anywhere. He was a lawyer and a 
Queen’s Counsel, and had made a reputation in dealing with 
cases involving disputed land titles. He was a great lover 
of books, and, like John Cowan, had accumulated a fine col- 
lection which was finally housed in a large addition to his 
home, still standing. It was a great pleasure to have him 
draw a book from the shelves at random, and read some 
favourite paragraph, or pages, stressing the impression that 
the author meant to convey, then he would return it to the 
shelves without comment and proceed with an entirely other 
line of talk. There was a great deal of dry wit and a great 
deal of irony in his make-up, and you were not sure when 
you left him that you had not provided him with material 
for sarcastic comment, With such a nature it was only 
natural that his early Victorian neighbours should be a 
source of unfailing delight to him, and matter for many a 
funny story. One very foggy night when leaving his house 
he came to the door with me and we were astonished at 
seeing a bulky mass, not unlike an elephant moving bac 
wards, coming south near Dr. Clarke’s place. On inves 
gation it proved to be the Doctor and his wife, returning 
home, muffled to the nose in greatcoats and preceded by 
their old servant walking backwards waving a lantern to 
light their path, 





Rather a tragic fate overtook this gentleman. Coming to 
the town with very little, his career had been one of un- 
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broken success, until he became one of the most outstand- 
ing persons in the community. Living in great comfort, his 
children attending the best schools, one might have said, 
“Here is a man beyond the reach of fate.” He was elected 
mayor in 1889—but within six months of his election he was 
a fugitive from justice, his house and furniture sold at 
auction, his beloved library scattered over the country, his 
home life broken up, never to be renewed. He had made 
the fatal mistake, not uncommon at that period among law- 
yers, of treating the trust funds in his care as if they were 
his own, An unfortunate association with a rather prominent 
financial man in Toronto had led him into speculation, 
which resulted in disastrous losses, and he made use of what- 
ever funds were available to enable him to carry on. But 
before conditions righted themselves to a point where he 
could replace what he had taken, suspicions were aroused, 
and an investigation revealed that he owed the estates of 
which he was trustee many thousands of dollars. Within a 
few years these terrible experiences proved too much to bear, 
and he died of an incurable nervous disorder. No one who 
knew him believed that he began his borrowings with any 
other idea than that he would be able to return them soon. 





Another interesting and much respected character of this 
period was a Miss M. A. Bean, or “Mary Ann” as we some- 
times disrespectfully called her, whose business card in- 
timated that she was ready and willing to instruct young 

i ladies on the piano and guitar, and to teach such other ac- 

complishments as French, Italian, and fine needlework. ‘Truth 

compels to say that her knowledge of French was extremely 
limited and I doubt if her Italian would have sufficed for 

a business transaction with one of the fruit merchants. 

Such as it was, however, she imparted it freely and it was 
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surprising how many “genteel” young ladies sought her in- 
struction; and I never heard any complaint as to their not 
getting enough for their money. I rather think she played 
the organ for a while at the English Church, and she was 
consumed with the desire to have her brother, a heavy, loutish 
lad, take orders in the church. For years she toiled to supply 
him with funds to put him through. It took years to accom- 
plish it, for, in addition to being stupid, he was a trifle 
vicious, and inclined to drink. I am not sure that he ever 
passed all the examinations, but at any rate he had charge 
of a small cure of souls, which included some Indians, on the 
north shore of Lake Huron. And here some of his former boon 
companions found him, and very wickedly got him gloriously 
full, many years after. It was a great privilege to hear the 
late Fred Lambert, ‘a fellow of infinite wit,” relate the story 
of this occurrence. 





























SOME WELL KNOWN PEOPLE OF THE 
DYNASTY PERIOD 


‘The Fairbanks family who lived in the house now occupied 
by Ed. Henry, although on a different site, filled a large 
place in the community at that time. Mr. Fairbanks was a 
lawyer in good practice, whose family came originally, I 
think, from the West Indies. Settling in Oshawa in the 
“50's” he married Miss Arkland, daughter of one of the 
pioneer families, who owned the farm from Division St. to 
Ritson Rd. (The Arkland house, afterwards occupied by 
L. K. Murton, stood until a few years ago.) Silas Fair- 
banks was the first Colonel of the 34th battalion, and a very 
handsome officer he was, especially on horseback; on foot 
he was not so imposing. Of his two daughters one married 
the oldest son of T. N. Gibbs, and lived for many years in 
Port Arthur, where Mr. Gibbs was the grain inspector. 
Mrs. Gibbs was a very clever woman and inherited all of 
her father’s good looks. Both she and her husband are buried 
in the Union Cemetery, having been brought back to rest 
near their old home at their own request. The younger 
daughter, Miss Kate Fairbanks, was a distinguished pianist. 
She played the organ in the Anglican Church for many years, 
until her marriage to Mr. Harry Osler took her to Cobourg, 
where she continued to live until her death in 1925. A very 
admirable woman and much loved. 





James Carmichael was an imposing figure of that period. 
Standing more than six feet and built proportionately, he 
was, especially as an older man, markedly handsome, with 
a full white beard and moustache and the high colour he 
had brought from the hills of the western highlands of Seot- 
land. At the age of ten he could not speak a word of English, 
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nothing but Gaelic, but no one could have detected this, 
listening to the faultless English with which he expressed 
himself. He conducted a drygoods business for many years 
on the north side of King Street, and made a good deal of 
money. He then, with some others, established a stove foundry 
on the same property that the Fittings Limited now occupies. 
I think the Fittings includes some of the original building. 
This business was never very successful, and after some 
years of struggle was abandoned, and most of the original 
stockholders ruined. Mr. McGee, of whom we have spoken 
before, was one of these unfortunates. Mr. Carmichael was 
lucky enough to secure the position of Postmaster, his friends, 
the Grits, being at that time in power, and he continued in 
that position until his death. Mr. Carmichael had a very 
forceful personality and had the courage of his convictions. 
After the George Browne election many a farmer's wife in 
East Whitby sported a new silk dress from the drygoods store 
of Mr. Carmichael. 





Speaking of the stove foundry recalls the name of John 
Larke, for many years editor of the Oshawa “Vindicator” 
and a staunch advocate of the Conservative principles. Al- 
though of different political beliefs, he and Mr. Carmichael 
were associated in the management of the stove foundry, and 
chared equally in its failure. When the Conservatives found 
themselves in power, Larke got the appointment of Trade 
Commissioner to Australia and proved himself a valuable 
official in that position. Most of the family settled there, I 
think, He was a very good stump speaker, and did yeoman 
service to his party during the Gibbs regime. It will be 
gathered that both the parties were good to their loyal sup- 
porters when opportunity offered. 





Another gentleman who had good oratorical ability and 
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often used it in support of the Tory government was Mr. 
Edward Carswell, whose home, on the corner of Simcoe and 
Fairbanks Streets is still the family home. Mr. Carswell was 
a well-known temperance speaker and his services were in 
great demand especially in the Southern States. He had a 
cultured English voice, and he punctuated his lectures with 
many clever stories. Politics were taken much more serious- 
ly, like religion, in those days, and political meetings at which 
both sides were represented were sure to attract large crowds, 
especially if the list of speakers included any well-known 
names, Mr, Carswell was quite arti 
very creditable paintings. 





and executed some 


Oshawa’s importance being derived principally from its 
manufactures, it will be interesting to recall some of the 
earliest ones, and it will be encouraging to note that once 
an industry was established, even if it failed, it was almost 
sure to be followed by another industry on the same property. 
The site of the piano shop, which was long the home of the 
Joseph Hall works, was originally where the “Whiting Tool 
Shop” started. ‘There have been four distinct industries on 
the site of the present motor shops. The Fittings Limited, 
as has already been said, started as a stove foundry; the 
Robson Tannery up to a generation back was the Whiting 
Factory; the Schofield Knitting Works started sixty years ago 
as a hat factory, and has sheltered at least four or five dif- 
ferent industries before arriving at its present business. In 
fact the factories here seem to have had a genius for arising, 
so to speak, from their ashes. 


Among the earliest industries of any importance were 
cooperages. Two of these survived as late as 1885 and both 
were owned by two highly respected Irish Roman Catholics, 
P. J. Wall and M. O'Regan. Another on North Simcoe Street 
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was operated by Mat. Western, whose family will still be re- 
membered as staunch Anglicans. In the earlier days some of 
these shops made liquor and vinegar casks, but latterly the 
flour mills absorbed all their energies, for at that time flour 
was only shipped in barrels. The export of apples from Can- 
ada to England also called for a relatively enormous number. 
Now, with flour shipped in strong paper bags and apples in 
boxes, the cooperage has fallen on evil days; but a genera- 
tion ago it was still a flourishing industry and for centuries 
had been among the most remembered and highly respected 
trades in Europe, and furnished a considerable number of 
mechanies with a decent wage. 





‘Among the first real factories, the “Scythe Works” must 
be numbered, It is not generally known, even among the 
older residents, that this shop commenced business where 
the “Piano Shop” now stands and continued there until the 
building of the G.T.R. drew the centre of gravity of the 
town southward. As almost all their output was sent by 
rail, it was thought wiser to move the shop within an easy 
distance of the railway, and so land was procured on the 
Oshawa creek, south of the railway, and substantial brick 
shops erected. The workmen, like the proprietor, were mostly 
from Connecticut, and brought with them the love for clean- 
liness and white paint from their New England home. In 
a few years a very pretty flower-bedecked village that Mr. 
Whiting called Cedardale had arisen around the shop, and 
the natural love of these people for attractive homes was 
stimulated by the interest Mr. Whiting took in their efforts, 
even offering prizes for the most aitractive gardens. His 
admiration for beauty did not stop at home decoration, It 
was said of him, possibly in fun, that he would not hire a 
man unless his wife was good-looking. Here for many years 
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a fine quality of scythes, sickles, hoes and forks were manu- 
factured. 


A very interesting man was Mr. Whiting, a native of 
Connecticut, and kin to the Gilbert family, the great New 
England clock makers. With very little elementary educa- 
tion, he found himself peddling clocks, while still in his 
teens. Anyone who has read Judge Haliburton’s great 
book, “Sam Slick, the Yankee clock peddlar,” would see in 
Mr. Whiting many of the characteristics of his celebrated 
prototype. The writer, when a boy, has heard him tell how 
his business was conducted. At this time he was working 
in Canada. He would bring a hundred clocks to Rochester, 
and from there by boat to Port Hope. Here he would buy 
a team of horses and a spring wagon, and, with his clocks 
on board, commence a tour of the country of a couple of 
months’ duration. Arriving at a farm-house he would set up a 
clock in the kitchen, and having partaken of whatever meal 
was forward, or remained for the night as the case might 
be, would depart leaving the clock to be collected some weeks 
later on his return trip. But so convenient was the new- 
fangled contraption that he very seldom had to take the 
clock back. It might be noted here that a traveller was 
seldom asked to pay for meal or lodging at a farm-house 
in those early days; his budget of news was considered a 
fair equivalent, Mr. Whiting’s familiarity with the country 
along the lake shore, and back for many miles, convinced 
him that this part of Canada at least had a fine agricultural 
future, and he chose Oshawa as the place to start manufae- 
turing. His choice may have been influenced also by the 
fact that Joseph Hall of Rochester was commencing to build 
agricultural implements here, and on the Cedardale site 
there grew up as fine a manufacturing plant and as successful 
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a business as there was in Canada at that time, The work- 
men were unusually well paid, even five dollars a day not 
being unheard of. ‘Their homes, as has already been said, 
were quite attractive and well-furnished, and so continued as 
long as Mr. Whiting lived to direct affairs; but, after his 
death, from a variety of causes the business ceased to prosper 
and was finally sold to a St. Catherines firm, who removed the 
shop and the men to Cote St. Paul, Montreal, where I believe 
the business is still carried on, of course in a much diminish- 
ed way. 


Although the removal of the Cedardale shop was a great 
blow to Oshawa, in the final analysis 
did not prove a blessing. ‘The rapid development of agri- 
cultural machinery, displacing as it does so many men and 


js not certain that it 





so many tools like scythes and sickles and even hay forks 
that were used by the harvesters of two generations ago, has 
spelt ruin to most of the shops engaged in their production 
and the site of the old Cedardale plant is now the home of 
one of the largest and most progressive tanneries in Canada. 


But with the closing of the scythe shop a great deal that 
was picturesque and attractive disappeared from among us. 
On a Saturday night, especially in the summer, they would 
come up town in groups, and the unadulterated Yankee 





accent would be heard, and in none too subdued tones, on 
the side walk and in the stores where they were doing their 
weekly shopping. Mr. Whiting himself always came up 
town about noon, driving a spirited black horse in a high 
buggy; the animal would sometimes baulk, but the old man 
would drive him around and around the Four Corners until 
he was dizzy and quite ready to do what was required of 
him. Mr, Whiting was a good teller of stories, and the 
happenings of his clock peddling days were related with 
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great spirit. He must have been a welcome guest at the 
onely farm house in the Canada of that day. 


He was remarkably frank about occurrences in his own 
life, and the circumstances that Ied up to divorce from his 
first wife were related without the omission of any details; 
even with a faint suspicion of relish. He was living at 
Rochester at the time, and made annual trips to Canada of 
some duration. He appears to have suspected that things 
were not as they should be. So on one occasion, with the 
declared intention of making his usual trip to Canada, he 
only went as far as Charlotte—the lake port of Rochester— 
and returning to his home and letting himself quietly in, 
found that his suspicions were only two well founded. Con- 
fusion of course ensued, but he begged them not to disturb 
themselves, withdrew to a hotel, where he took up his resi- 
dence, while the divorce proceedings, which he at once in- 
stituted, were brought to a successful conclusion. Listening 
to the story, so casually was it told, it was difficult to realize 
that he was relating incidents from his own life history. 





Another interesting group of mechanics werethe hatmakers, 
who came here from the midland counties in England, short- 
ly after Confederation, for whom the factory building now 
oceupied by the Schofield Woolen Mills was erected. Many 
of them wore high silk hats, and, with their broad Midland 
accent and forthright manner, formed a colorful addition 
to the rather uninteresting population of the day. They only 
remained a few years, being likely a little ahead of their 
time. 





R. S. Hamlin was a prominent and respected citizen here 
for many years, He was a former resident of Buffalo, where 
he was a member of a company carrying on an extensive 
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business in patent medicines. Early in life he had married 
a daughter of the late A. S. Whiting, proprietor of the Cedar- 
dale Scythe Shop, to whom reference has already been made. 
As he grew old, Mr. Whiting found the task of running 
the business too great a burden for him, and he asked his 
son-in-law to move to Canada and relieve him of some of 
the care. His wife being the sole heir to the property, Mr. 
Hamlin came over, taking up his permanent residence het 
and soon after building the house which is still the family 
home. Not long after, Whiting died, leaving his son-in-law 
in full possession of the factory, which he carried on for a 
number of years. For a variety of reasons, the principal 
of which seems to have been the gradual abandonment of 
hand tools, like soythes, sickles, hay forks, and the like, 
and their replacement by machinery, the business ceased to 
be profitable, and was sold to another firm. 





When the proposal to come to Oshawa was first made to 
him, Mr. Hamlin did not take to it very warmly, and it can 
be readily believed that a middle-aged man, living comfort- 
ably in a large American city, with an assured future, would 
not find the project of moving to a small Canadian community 
very alluring; and it was only after certain drastic changes 
in the agreement were made that he finally consented. He 
no doubt felt that his early business activities had not been 
of a nature to peculiarly qualify him for managing a large 
industrial plant. Mr. Hamlin had a knowledge of this part 
of Ontario. Some years before settling here, while selling 
patent medicines in the towns along the Lake front, he was 
well known to many of the inhabitants, In his later years 
he was associated with the Gibbs and Cowan men in various 
financial undertakings. ‘The most outstanding of these was 
the founding of the Ontario Loan & Savings Society, of 
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which he was vice-president, and after of the Western Bank 
in which, I think, he occupied a similar position. A courteous, 
rather kindly man with a manner reminiscent of the Abraham 
Lincoln period. 


Following the Joseph Hall works in point of time, the next 
large enterprise was a furniture factory. ‘The story of the 
genesis of this company is very interesting. Shortly after 
the close of the American civil war a number of business 
men in England thought a furniture factory could be estab- 
lished here successfully. Their knowledge of Canada and 
its resources was not exactly encyclopedic. They may have 
been influenced by the reflection that there was a lot of wood 
here. At any rate the enterprise was started, and the list of 
stockholders included such distinguished names as W. E. 
Gladstone, John Bright, and other outstanding Liberal states- 
men, And the gentleman who was selected to conduct this 
enterprise, Edward Miall, was the son of an English non- 
conformist clergyman, the editor of a newspaper champion- 
ing the Gladstone policies. This and the fact that Ed. Miall 
had qualified as a chartered accountant, appeared to have 
been the main qualifications that he possessed for the posi- 
tion, He was a wellbred English gentleman, very much 
liked by everyone, but a lamentable failure as boss of a 
wood-shop in the Canada of that period. 








‘A fine factory was erected on the south-west comer of 
Mary and William Streets and the business started; but almost 
had to be 
raised on mortgage, until finally it became bankrupt, and 
was bought out by the Gibbs brothers, who had already some 
financial interest in it. Under their management a fairly 
successful business was carried on for some years and a 
good reputation for the character of their output was ac- 


at once it was in difficulties, and more mone; 
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quired. But the products of the Grand Rapids Shops in 
Michigan were very severe competition and, together with 
other contributing causes, led to the closing up of many of 
the Canadian furniture shops; and the Oshawa shop was in 
difficulties in any case from the failure of the Gibbs 
brothers, and finally closed its doors. An effort to make 
ratan furniture, undertaken by Mr. Heeps, who lived in the 
T. N. Gibbs home, also proved futile and the buildings, 
together with the Gibbs house, fell into the hands of the 
town, because of the failure of Heeps to keep his engage- 
ments. It will be remembered here that the Gibbs property 
was disposed of to an Anglican community and became the 
seat of a very successful girls’ school. ‘The factory property 
remained closed for several years when it was taken over 
by the McLaughlin Carriage Co. and entered a period of 
great prosperity. 


Mr. J. D. Storie has been an outstanding personality in 
our community for a long time, especially in manufacturing 
circles. Working in the Malleable Iron shop in the early 
“80's” he rather astonished the management by patenting a 
device for making chain links, and selling the American 
rights to a large manufacturing firm—“MeCormicks,” I 
think—in Chicago. Always quick to recognize ability, the 
Cowan Bros, gave him speedy advancement, and in a short 
time he was in charge of the whole shop, with a share in the 
business. Some years later he and the late H. T. Carswell, 
who had long been in the office of the Ontario Malleable shop, 
started the Fittings Limited. At first in association with the 
Malleable shop, later by an exchange of the shares they 
held in that concern for the shares held by the Cowans in Fit- 
tings Limited, they became sole proprietors of the latter, and 
withdrew entirely from the old shop. The Fittings Limited had 
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a prosperous career, and some years ago, by purchasing the 
Carswell holdings, Mr. Storey and his family became owners 
of the entire “Fittings” property. In addition to his large 





manufacturing activities, Mr. Storey found time to intelli- 
gently administer the business affairs of the Oshawa General 
Hospital, from its inception until a few years ago. It is 
perhaps doubtful whether this valuable institution would 
have successfully weathered the difficulties it encountered 
in its early years had it not been for the careful nursing of 
its meagre resources by Mr. Storey. 


Perey Punshon was for more than a generation a well 
known resident of the town. For a long time he was em- 
ployed in a clerical capacity with the McLaughlin people, 
both in the carriage and the motor periods, being closely 
associated with Mr. Hezzlewood in this work. He was a son of 
Rev. Morley Punshon, the great Methodist preacher, of whom 
mention has already been made, and inherited a good deal 
of his talent; a thoroughly genial and unusually gifted man. 
He could do almost anything, and could do most of them 
better than other people. One of the best of story tellers, 
he has often held a group of enthralled listeners for an hour 
at a time, while he related adventures by flood and field, 
punctuated by funny incidents and ridiculous situations. 





He was very musical, and would sit for hours at a stretch 
at the piano, playing delightful scraps, or singing coster 
songs around which he would create a perfect “cockney” 
atmosphere, more attractive to my taste than when sung by 
their creator, the great Chevalier. Peace to his ashes, we 
will never look upon his like again. At one period of his 
life, after the birth of his second child, Mr. Punshon became 
obsessed with the desire to get back to the simple life. He 
was always something of a dreamer, and, shortly after, he 
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became the owner of a property in the Lake of Bays District, 
near Dorset. Very inaccessable even in these days, what 
must it have been forty years ago, when even gravel roads 
were a Iuxury. The household goods were hauled through 
the woods on waggons drawn hy oxen, and were long in 
transit. I suppose the Great Slave Lake district could be 
about as easily got at today. It was great in after years 
to hear him tell of his arrival at Dorset, Lake of Bays, on 
a flat bottomed boat, and the amazement of the “natives” 
when they witnessed a Jersey cow and a grand piano un- 
loaded from the same scow onto the dock. ‘The farming end 
of the enterprise was not a marked success; but there was 





abundance of game, fishing and shooting at all of which he 
was an adept, so it was not hard to keep the larder well 
stocked. Everyone for miles around knew him and there 
are still old guides and trappers who remember him and 
speak of his feats of swimming and diving. 


Geo. Pedlar, of the sheet metal industry, which has proven 
such a valuable contribution to our factories, was of an un- 





usual type. His father was a stout Cornishman, and a strong 
Methodist. He carried on a large trade in tinware and sent 
great quantities throughout the country in vans, selling for 
cash, or taking old iron, rags, or farm produce in exchange. 
Rags were in great demand for the manufacture of printing 
and writing paper; this was, of course, before the utilization 
of wood pulp for that purpose. Graniteware had not yet ar- 
rived, and the shining tin kettles and pans found a ready 








sale, especially in the country. To be sure, they developed 
holes, but these had to be repaired, an additional source of 
revenue. The goods were all manufactured in a large shop 
back of the store, the whole plant occupying the site where 
the Royal Bank now stands and extending farther back, Be- 




























hind these premises were housed the many horses and vans 
used in the business. Sheet iron was imported and cut up 
into convenient shapes by large cutting machines, after being 
thinly coated with tin, by an electric process, which was rust 
proof while the tinning lasted. Here Geo. Pedlar first made 
the acquaintance of sheet metal, and here he carried on for 
some years after his father’s death. A period of business 
depression set in about 1890, and he went to the U.S. for 
some years. 


While there his attention was attracted to the extensive 
use of metal shingles in the Western states, and he deter- 
mined on his return to Canada to try and popularize them 
in this country. He had very little money and the confidence 
which the Western Bank showed in him, by carrying him 
through the early period of his enterprise, was amply justi- 
fied by its splendid success. But between the commencement 
of the work, and the time when there was always a comfort- 
able balance at the bank, there lay some years of great 
anxiety and unremitting toil for the founder; when the tide 
turned success came lavishly, and when he died, at a by no 
means advanced age, the business was in as good shape as 





any in the country. 


He was a man of immense energy and determination, and 
as far as possible infused this spirit into the employee 
When he was annoyed, which sometimes happened, his 
language was extremely lurid, and not restrained by conven- 
tion. With all this he was liked by his men, was quick to 
recognize and to reward efficiency. It was generally believed 
that at the time of his death special provision had been made 
for a number of his most valued aides. 








An interesting, even if slightly eccentric character, was 
Mr. Thwaite, father-inJaw of Mr. R. S. Williams, with 
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whom he lived during his later years. He was a Yorkshire- 
man, and retained the accent of that county through his life. 
He learned the grocery business in Manchester, and used 
to tell of spending hours in the early morning, making paper 
twists into which would be put a “pennorth” of tea, which 
was the average daily consumption of an English working 
family. Bought in this way the cost was doubled; they 
never had enough saved to buy in quantities. Coming to 
this country, he engaged in the tea trade, and was among 
the first to start the direct importation of tea in Canada, and 
was a member of the large grocery firm Eby, Thwaite & Co. 
He was a great sporting man, and was at one time part 
owner of a racing stable. He had a strong gambling streak 
in his make-up, loved to take a chance, and would bet on 
anything from penny-ante to a horse race. His idea of a 
perfect night w: 
with a few kindred spirits, and lady luck perched on his 
shoulder. While a good sport, he enjoyed the game better 
when he won. He was strictly honourable and quite intolerant 
of any departure from the code, He was a tall rather ag- 
gre 
rectness of his point of view, and the necessity of impressing 
it on the rest of the world. In the street railway or train he 
took charge, making the people move up to give more room 
or telling others to remove their luggage from the seats unless 
they were willing to pay first class fare for the space it 
occupied. As he retained to some extent the Yorkshire burr, 
and spoke in a loud voice, he generally got his way. He 





a game of poker in front of a bright fire, 





ve looking man, with strong convictions as to the cor- 





was a staunch friend, as many found who went to him in 
trouble, and his generosity was sometimes poorly repaid. 
One family, who have attained to wealth and dignity in the 
old country, whose father had been repeatedly helped fin- 
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ancially by Thwaite, ignored his request for return of the 
money at a time when he needed it badly. 


Many of the older citizens will remember Dick Hobbs, 
another original, who kept a fish and poultry shop, near the 
comer of Simcoe and Athol Streets. One of Dick’s eccen- 
tricities was a determination to keep the crossing swept clean. 
When it is remembered that those were the days of mud 
roads, the magnitude of the task he had set himself will be 
realized; but he kept resolutely at it, recalling the story of 
Dame Partington, who woke one morning to find that the 
ocean tide had invaded her room, and seizing a broom, at 
once proceeded to sweep back the Atlantic, He did manage 
to keep it the cleanest crossing in town, however. A Devon- 





shire man with a big humorous face, and a wonderful com- 
mand of the Queen's English, he wore a blue overall with a 
carnation in the button hole. 


Big Bill Halnan was chief of police, and the whole force 
as well, not to speak of his duties as superintendent of pub- 
lic works, building wooden sidewalks, putting gravel on the 
roads. For many years his big Irish face, from which a 
pleasant smile was seldom absent, was known to every citi 
zen. He put a wholesome regard for the law into the hearts 
of all the hard characters; meddling as little as possible 
until trouble became acute, when he would bear down upon 
the disturbers, like a whirlwind, often carrying off the prin- 
cipal offenders, orie in either hand, and thrust them in the 
lockup. He was absolutely fearless and strong as an ox. 
As this was generally known, he met with little opposition. 
He was very kind hearted and many a poor inebriate did he 
take off the street at night, and leave on his own doorstep. 
His chief recreation was a game of whist with the boys over 
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the old Western Bank, and many a prank did the lads play 
on the good natured constable. 


Curling was his winter’s pastime, and his voice would be 
heard above the rest, cheering on his comrades. It became 
his duty in the execution of his office to arrest one of these 
bank employees with whom he had passed many a pleasant 
evening, and it grieved the decent fellow bitterly. 


Perhaps a relation of this long past incident might still 
be of interest to the reader. The principal actor in the 
drama was a bank clerk, who had been in an office in Co- 
bourg for a number of years, was transferred to Whitby, and 
after a time to the branch here. It had always been a matter 
of comment, that on a small salary he could live so hand- 
somely (?) ; this was explained by the legend that he was an 
Englishman and received remittances from home. Mean- 
time he had married into an aristocratic family from a 
uearby town, recommended no doubt by his supposed Eng- 
lish connections, and by his undoubted good manners and 
appearance. The young people set up housekeeping here 
on a generous scale, entertaining handsomely and being 
entertained by the townspeople, who took to them warmly. 
The writer remembers vividly spending a night with him at 
the old Rossin House, where we stayed, after seeing Henry 
Irving make his first appearance in Toronto, and of hav- 
ing thought afterwards with amazement of how calmly 
he slept with the sword of Damocles, which he must have 
known was hanging over him, ready to fall at any moment. 
A month from that night he was in the penitentiary serving 
a five year term for stealing the bank’s funds. The pecu- 
lations had been going on for a number of years, had started 
in Cobourg, and continued in Whitby and Oshawa, Sur- 
prise was expressed that the trouble should have gone so long 
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undetected; it was made possible by confining the operations 
to the savings department accounts, which were often left 
undisturbed for long periods. Tt was said that after this 
occurrence the banks made such changes in the system of 
inspection as to make a recurrence of such a happening 
impossible. It was a great shock to the small community 
of those days who had accepted the young people with open 


arms. 


Alexander Henderson was a well known name here about 
this time. He was a son of an intelligent Scotchman, who 
had a foreman’s job in the Joseph Hall Works, one of that 
race who are always found in directorial positions the world 
over. Mr. Henderson had graduated from Toronto Univer- 
sity, where he had attained distinction in the Debating So- 
jety of that institution. He was, however, rather leisure 
in his movements, and Mr. McGee, in whose offiice he was 
supposed to be studying law, said of him to some of his 
friends who were seeking him about noon, “No, it’s hardly 
Mr. Henderson’s time yet” and to another gentleman, a col- 
lege friend, at a later period, “No, Mr. Henderson is not 
business 








with us at present; he is neglecting Mr. 
just now.” And yet this easy-going gentleman, when forced 
by circumstances to go out West, became a leading lawyer 
on the Pacific Coast, attained considerable reputation in 
politi 
years. Which shows how much circumstances and environ- 
ment have to do with shaping a man’s destiny. 


s, and was Commissioner of the Yukon for a term of 











THE CATHOLIC CLERGY 


‘The first Catholic clergyman in Oshawa that I heard about 
was a French Canadian, Father Proulx, an unusually large 
man. I remember seeing him many years after in St. Michael’s 
Cathedral, when I was a medical student in Toronto; he 
was swinging a censor and his bulk seemed to fill the aisle. 
The Anglican minister of that period was Mr. Pentland, an 
exarmy chaplain; he and Father Proulx were very good 
ase with the clergy of these 
two Episcopal branches of the Christian church, when thrown 
together in isolated district 
by one of the St. Gregory congrega 
illustrate the good feeling that existed between the two past- 
ors. “Father Pentland and Father Proulx,” he would say, 
“were the best of friends, and many a winter afternoon 
would find them in the private parlor in Quigley’s tavern, 
playing forty fives. Father Pentland could carry his liquor 
better,” old Dan McCarty would judiciously observe, “but 
Father Proulx could beat the devil himself playing forty 
fives”; a truly noble emulation. Now the story was not 
meant to convey the impression that either of these gentle- 








friends, as was apt to be the 


T remember a story told me 





ion that will serve to 








men was unduly addicted to liquor, but simply that taking 
liquor in a respectable public house was not considered 
unseemly in those days even in a clergyman. 


In the old coaching days there were hotels every five or 
six miles on the highway, where they stopped to change or 
to water the hors. 
crowd into the waiting room, where there was generally a 
big fire burning on the open hearth, and a glass of hot 
toddy was very acceptable after the cold ride, Father Jeph- 
cott, who was largely instrumental in having the beautiful 


In the winter the passengers would 
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church on North Simeoe Street built, was a very likeable man, 
and very witty. When the church was being built times 
were hard and the townspeople had very little money to help 
the project, and the farmers rather avoided the Priest for 
fear of being asked for a subscription. One of these, notor- 
ious for his parsimony, encountered the priest one day in 
the early spring, and was trying to shuffle past, when he was 
brought up sharply by a peremptory “I haven't seen you 
at church lately” from the Priest; “No, Your Reverence, I 
haven't been out much this winter,” at the same time press- 
ing a dollar into the priest’s hand. “Well,” said Jepheott, 
looking contemptuously at the small bill, “you certainly are 
not much out now.” He was a big, warm-hearted Irishman, 
from whom a hard-luck story could always extract a Ioan 
or a gift. His presbytery was a refuge for any poor priest 
who for some reason may have lost his parish, and some- 
times his kindness was abused, and sometimes repaid with 
ingratitude. He was a great favorite with the late Arch- 
bishop Lynch, who indeed had brought him with some other 
young priests out from Ireland, and placed them in Can- 





adian parishes. One of his first charges was in Pickering, 
but he was very often, perhaps too often, in Toronto. Meet- 
ing him there on the street one day the Bishop said to him, 
“Hello Jephcott, when were you in Pickering last?” He 
had a great many friends among what he called his “separ- 
ated brethren”, the Protestants, with whom he spent a good 
deal of time, and some of the church people thought that 
this was not in the best interests of the parish; and they 
were probably right. This may have had something to do 
with his eventual removal from here some time after. A 





very characteristic story was told me by another priest, 
who crossed to Ireland with him some years after he had 
left here. Jepheott was poor collector and rather a reckless 
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spender. He had been appointed to a very comfortable 
parish near Toronto, which had been well looked after by 
the previous incumbent, a French Canadian, who had left 





everything in good shape, with oats in the bin, hay in the 
manger, and money in the bank. In the course of the voy- 
age, my informant asked Jephcott how the parish was get- 
ting on, (he had just been two years there), expecting to hear 
a tale of great prosperity from so rich a parish, “Well,” 
said Jephcott, “if I have a good picnic this summer, 
please God I'll be out of debt!” To a better ap- 
preciation of this story something should be said of the 
“Picnic.” This was an annual mid-summer festival, which 
was held in every rural Catholic parish up to a time shortly 
before the War. In the more remote distriets they may 
still be held, but along the front they are not so much in 
evidence now. At the time I am writing of, however, the 
Catholic picnic was an important social event, and was at- 
tended by great crowds, including many of the “separated” 
brethren, especially the politicians, who usually gave gen- 





crous contributions; and if it happened to be an election 
year there was often great rivalry between the contestants 
as to who would give the most. This was a happy state of 
affairs that one might be sure would be taken full advant- 
age of by a witty priest like Jephcott, the more so that he 
was a great favourite with politicians, both Catholic and 
Protestant, numbering many of them among his friends. So 
it will be readily understood why he attached so much im- 
portance to “a good picnic.” 
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ITUTIONS 


I have spoken elsewhere of T. H. McMillan, general 
manager of the Western Bank during the whole course of its 
operation, but he is entitled to a more detailed reference. 
Born on a Canadian farm remote from towns, he got no 
further education than was obtainable at a country school, 
nor any other commercial experience than that of conduct- 
ing a general store in a small town for a number of years; 





and, having had no opportunity for familiarizing himself 
with the business of running a bank, he took over the man- 
agement of a trust company, and shortly after, of a bank, 
both of which he managed with eminent success. When the 
Western Bank, of which he was general manager, sold out 
to the Standard, the shareholders received a substantial ad- 
vance on the original price of their stock, But it is because 
of its relation to Oshawa that this bank and its general 
manager are of peculiar interest to Oshawa people. I think 
it may be said in all fairness that during the period of its 
existence U 








is bank was the greatest single factor in the 
successful conduct of business in our town. He was a good 
jndge of character and always considered a man’s honesty 
of more importance than his available resources. Frequent- 
ly he advanced large sums to drovers and apple buyers with- 
out security, and the result almost always justified his con- 
fidence; but woe to the man who betrayed it, there was no 
mercy for him in future transactions, As was to be expected, 
he had little knowledge of banking ethics, and cared little 
about them. Sometimes when men from older banks came 
to work under Mr. McMillan, they were surprised at the 
direct methods, entirely devoid of frills, with which im- 
portant business was conducted. Mr. Wm. Cowan, who was 
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president of the bank, was a man of strong character and 
accustomed to having his own way in business, but when 
he and Mr. McMillan were at variance over the best pro- 
cedure in a matter of business, the boys in the outer office 
always bet on the general manager. 


While, as has been said, the Western Bank was of ines- 
timable value financially to the business men of the town 
during its existence, yet for the long continued and excep- 
tional, almost unique, sort of service that it has given us, 
especially the factories, the Oshawa Street Railway, has 
shown itself to be one of the most valuable institu- 
tions that ever settled among us. Being able to enter any 





easil 


factory yard in town and load its products into freight cars, 
under cover, the consignor was entirely relieved of any fur- 
ther responsibility as to its transportation. Fully to appre- 
ciate this ideal condition one must have had experience 
with things as they were before the coming of the railway. 
The roads were incredibly bad, especially leading from the 
town to the station, and highly polished products like pianos 
and carriages were generally so damaged as to require a 





good deal of touching up; indeed these shops kept 2 man 
there most of the time for this purpose. The possession of 
this railway, the only one of its kind in Canada, made up 
in a great measure for the many handicaps we were under, 
d served 
to give us that primacy which we have ever since enjoyed. 
But at the time, the passenger service seemed the greater 
boon to us. In those days the trip to the station—there was 
only one—was made in a big lumbering bus which laboured 
from side to side down the wretched road like a ship in the 
trough of the sea, And the evening return trip was usually 
varied by a journey up College Hill to deposit some pupils 


compared with our more favoured competitors, « 
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at the Ladies’ College, through roads that were even worse 
than Simcoe Street. This often took half an hour. To be 
able to step from the railway platform into a comfortable 
street car and be smoothly and swiftly transported up town, 
was so delightful that it did not seem possible there could 
be any improvement on it. Yet the service was recently dis- 
continued for lack of support, so great have been the changes. 


‘The series of events which led up to the installation of the 
electric road is interesting to recall. Some time before, 
Eli Edmondson, who had by that time become the owner 
of the lower Mill, conceived the idea of using the water fall 
to generate electricity to light the town streets and private 
homes. Just who first suggested that an electric road could 
be operated from the same source is not certain, but in a 
short time such a project was undertaken, and was in oper- 
ation within the year. But the power was woefully inefficient. 
When the town lights were on there was no juice for the 
cars; or if they were getting power the lights went out. With- 
in six months the road was forced to generate its own elec- 
tricity, which it did in a brick building near the bridge on 
Mill Street, using coal for the purpose. This arrangement 
served until the Seymour Power Co., from Trenton, came 
through, taking over all the power and light business of the 
town, and giving good service until they in turn gave place 
to Hydro. It is quite probable that if the power from the 
mill had not been available, the project of an electric rail- 
road would not have been suggested at that early period so 
long before it was thought of in any other place in Canada 
except the large cities. And so we owe a debt greater than 
vwas realized to the energy and enterprise of Mr. Edmondson, 
who was a pioneer in the use of water power to develop 
electricity. Incidentally we were among the first in Canada 
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to have our streets lit by this agent. Eli furnished the town 
with a good deal of conversation in those days. He was a 
born optimist. At the time when his plant was staggering 
under the double load of lighting the town and providing 
power for the street railway, when the town consumers com- 
plained of the wretched quality of light they were getting 
and the eccentric way it behaved, dying down to nothing 
when the car started, Eli would assure them that the power 
was too strong and that something must be done to restrain 
it, This he said with greatest seriousness and in such an 
agreeable manner that one almost apologized for troubling 
him. 





































AMBITIOUS MUNICIPAL UNDERTAKINGS 


ion of a street railway must have gone to our 





The poss 
heads a bit, for not long after an agitation commenced for 
the construction of sewers and the introduction of a water 
eystem, The putting in of sewers, once the principle was 
agreed on, was proceeded with without delay. The water 
proved a much more contentious matter. ‘There were a 
great many who did not want it at all; some who had septic 
tanks were indifferent or even hostile—so apt we are to 
become selfish when our own comfort is assured. The poor 
feared the addition to their taxes. Further difficulties arose 
when it became necessary to decide where to bring the water 
from. The lake, with an inexhaustible supply, was almost 
at our door, but entailed pumping machinery at great cost. 
A valuable reservoir of pure drinking water could be created 
at Raglan from copious springs in the vicinity which had 
never gone dry in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and 
its position so high above the town permitted it reaching us 
simply by force of gravity, thus doing away with the great 
expense of installing pumps and operating them. That this 
was an entirely feasible scheme for the Oshawa of that day 
is shown by the fact that Bowmanville, of the same size, 
afterwards adopted the same scheme to provide water from 





springs in almost an identical situation with regard to their 
town as the Raglan springs were to Oshawa, with entire suc- 
cess; and the supply continues to be ample for their needs. 


Those opposed to this scheme said that there was no telling 





what the riparian rights would cost, including in some eases 
expensive litigation; that the water was hard, and would not 
be suitable for use in the factory boilers, and that the sup- 
ply was uncertain and insufficient should the town increase 
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in population. A long and bitter fight ensued and it looked 
as if we were not going to have water for some time. 


Mr. Wm. Cowan, who had at first been opposed to com- 
mitting the town to so expensive an undertaking, finally de- 
cided that if we were going to have a water system the lake 
was the logical source, and threw his weighty influence be- 
hind that proposal. Meantime the proponents of the gravity 
scheme, of which Mr. Fowke and Mr. Provan were the fore- 
most, fearing that the coming of water might be postponed 
indefinitely, threw their forces in with the lake people. ‘The 
union proved irresistible. When put to the people the pro- 
posal was adopted by a substantial vote, and in a short time 
a fine supply of good water was available for all purposes, 
to the lasting benefit of the health and prosperity of the 
whole community. It was fortunate that the gravitation 
scheme was not adopted, for the supply would have been 
inadequate even for a population half the size of our present 
one; but at that time there was nothing to indicate that we 
were destined, wi 

manufacturing town east of Toronto, on the lake shore. The 





in less than a generation, to be the largest 


General Motors were still in the offing. It often happens that 
what seems like vexatious delay proves to be valuable in 
giving time for saner judgment. With this new order of 
things, most of the better houses were remodelled to permit 
of bathrooms being installed, and these were included in all 
the newly built ones; the deadly well, breeder of typhoid, 
gradually abandoned. 





wi 





Having spent all this money to make life within our homes 
sanitary and even luxurious, compared with our previous 
condition, it was only to be expected that our next urge would 
be to improve our wretched roads. ‘The wooden walks of 
the early days were being rapidly replaced by concrete; but 
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all the roads remained in a desperate state. A change, to be 
of any value to us, must lift us literally out of the mud. 
‘The road from King Street to the Harbour had from time 
to time absorbed as much gravel as would pave a city, and 
there were only mud holes to show for it; and so with the 
road to Harmony, nothing that would sink would meet our 
case and we were forced to consider permanent roadways. 
The writer can remember taking over half an hour coming 
from Harmony to the town, which gave the north wind on 
a cold night a fine chance at you, especially if you were in 
a high buggy. The season before the concrete road was built 
on North Simcoe Street the road was impassible and farmers 
doing business in town tied their horses at the concession 
line and walked in, 


The first bit of permanent road that I can recall was half 
a mile of cheap concrete laid between Ritson Road and the 
edge of the town. It was cheap, as has been said, but I don’t 
think that any similar stretch of road even of the most ex- 
pensive type that was laid subsequently brought quite the 
same sense of pleasure and satisfaction as did this one; for 
it happened up to then to enjoy the bad eminence of being 
the worst piece of road in town. After this, no year passed 
without a substantial addition to the mileage of our perman- 
ent roadways. And so we emerged in a very few years from 
a community on whose roads vehicles often sunk to the hubs, 
whose streets were lit by flickering oil lamps (electricity was 
just beginning to be used), with a fever infected water sup- 
ply; to a well lit, well paved municipality furnished with all 
the sanitary conveniences of a city, a destiny that all unex- 
pectedly awaited her around the corner. It must all seem very 
commonplace to this generation, and the recital of it per- 
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haps a little boring, but to us of that day it was the most 
amazing thing that had occurred in our lives; like the emer- 
gence of the Israelites into the Promised Land, But these 
reminiscences are drifting into more modern happenings 
than was contemplated. 































































OSHAWA CLUBS 
Tae Tamty Cius 


The Thirty Club, which was organized in the last decade 
of the last century, occupied an important niche in the life 
of the town for many years. It developed to some extent 
from a previous club, which after a short but chequered 
career had expired. A billiard table and some card tables 
were seized by the landlord and offered for sale, and it was 
the existence of these paraphernalia which first suggested to 
the founders the idea of another and better equipped club. 
‘The deadly dullness of the average Canadian town at that 
period is hard to realize now, especially so for men living 
in hotels and boarding houses. Not one of the things that 
brighten the life of a modern town had then come into ex- 
istence. The only amusements during the long winter 
months was an occasional company of strolling actors, a 
minstrel company, or a “Tom” show with a colorful street 
parade of darkies, bloodhounds and a brass band, some- 
times a magician or an elocutionist; and these at long in- 
tervals, like the plums in a boarding house pudding. ‘The 
better-off would sometimes get up to Toronto, but this in- 
volved staying all night at a hotel or leaving before the play 
was over and making a mad rush to catch the late train 
home, and so was not often resorted to. 


So when a comfortable club room was opened where the 
members for a small annual fee could meet other men of 
the town and engage in conversation or play games, where 
any question that was agitating the town would be sure to 
be talked over, it at once became very popular. In a short 
time many of the better known citizens had become mem- 
hers; so it continued to grow and prosper for many years. 
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Two or three especially creditable features characterized it 
from its beginning; no game of chance was played for 
money, no liquor was permitted on the premises, indecent 
stories were tabooed, and all this simply by a gentleman's 
agreement among respectable citizens. I doubt if any of 
these restrictions appeared on the minute books as a formal 
motion. This made it a specially desirable place for young 
men, of whom there was always a waiting list, and the op- 
portunity of mingling with their elders, including as it did 
most of the leading business and professional men of the 
community, on terms of at least partial equality, was very 
valuable in forming their characters. Latterly the seductive 
influence of motor cars, dance halls, the tal 
modern attractions have weaned away most of the younger 








ies, and the other 


crowd. In the early days many amusing and interesting 
men were among its members, or passed through its portals. 
Among these was Chas. Knees, a tanner by occupation, a 
Dane by birth, but in truth a citizen of the world. When 
he came here he took over the tamery formerly operated by 
Wm. Warren on the mill race near where the Arena now 
stands, Afterwards he built himself a home near the race, 
or, as he described it, by the seaside. He had lived in 
many countries, including South America, and had enter- 
taining stories of London, Paris and New York, which he 
ted with a happy style which his lightly broken English 
not at all detract from. Speaking of a wealthy family 
he said, “Money is no good to them, they don’t know how 
to spend it. I could show them.” His wife was a sweet 
faced Danish woman who spoke very little English. She 
y much attached to her husband whom she called 
“Sharley,” and believed everything he told her, which was 
plenty. He was very much attached to her, but this did not 
prevent an occasional excursion into green pastures. On one 
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occasion, when making a business trip to England, he was ac- 
companied by a lady. This came to the ears of Mrs. Knees, 
and, when on his return she reproached him for it, he ex- 
plained to her that this was the habit among large business 
men in this country, and that of course one must follow the 
habits of the country you are living in. They had many 
beautiful things in their home, some good pictures and very 
fine china, ‘These were sold when they left here, and some 
of them are still to be seen in the older houses. 





Wr. King, an early member of the club, had a sheep skin 
tannery on King street, near the bridge. It must have been 
a profitable business as he was living very comfortably on 
the proceeds many years after. Mr. King was a tall, mus- 
cular man, and was said to be related to Tom King, a cele- 
brated English prize fighter; and the resounding way he 
would slam a card on the table when he took a trick lent 
colour to the tradition. 





Mr. Walter Coulthard, another stalwart of the “Euchre” 
period, had been governor of a gaol, and his powerful frame 
and determined face showed him well equipped for such a 
task. When he laid down a ruling it was generally accepted 
without discussion. 

George Pedlar, Senior, (for there was a younger George, 
a young man of great promise, who died at an early age) 
of whom we have spoken already, was a constant frequenter, 
and loved nothing better than a game of whist. He, with 
some others, organized a fishing club on a property east 
of Columbus which was called Spion Cop, reminiscent of the 
South African war. His chiefest joy was to get a bunch 
its out to this place, where they sang at the 
top of their voices, returning late in the evenings singing 
all the way home. It might be inferred that liquor was partly 
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responsible for this hilarity, but Mr, Pedlar was a very 
temperate man, and his spirits were such as not to need 
artificial stimulation, 


Mr. Beck, who was another interesting character, was 
for many years chief clerk in the Trust & Loan office. His 
salary was not munificent, about $800 I think. Fortunately 
the children were so good looking they did not need much 
help from clothes, which was lucky, for there were a lot of 
them. Mr. Beck was of good English stock, but seemed 
utterly without ambition. If he could get good food (he 
‘was quite an epicure) and a decent roof over his head, little 
else mattered. He was a very well bred man, but very sel- 
fish, and the family got little consideration from him. Mrs. 
Beck was a very nice looking woman but few people ever 
saw her she was so fully occupied with the children and in 
preparing attractive dishes for her husband. His fellow 
clerks would often be regaled with an appreciative resume 
of the dinner that he was to have that night. He had a great 
fear of contracting disease, and if a club member had been 
ill he would avoid him for weeks after. This weakness was 
so well known in the club, that if he were playing whist, 
seat, all they would have to do 
was to start telling about his children being ill with sore 
throat; in a moment Beck would himself rise on some pre- 
text and leave the club. He was one of the earliest golfers 
but if he lost a ball the game was over until he found it. 
A salary of $800 per annum did not permit the purchase of 
many golf balls. 





and some one wanted h 





Mr, J. P. Owens was one of the club founders and a great 
favourite with every one. Although he was the highest paid 
official in the local office of the Western Bank, except the 
Chief, at the time of his marriage it was said he was not 
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getting more than $1,000 a year. There was a story current 
at the time whi 
to the effect that in consideration of his services to the bank 
and in view of the added responsibilities he was about to 
assume his salary was increased by $25 annually. 


ch was generally believed to be true. It was 








‘The game of curling played a leading part in the winter 
life of the town, and a large percentage of the male popu- 
“roaring 
game.” My earliest recollection of them was in the old 
drill shed, a great wooden barn of a place, the only building 
in town that would hold a crowd. It stood on the corner 
where Dr. Kaiser's house now is. Its wooden walls and 
shingled roof had often re-echoed the fervid oratory of the 
politicians of the day. Cartwright and Tupper, Huntington 
and Chapleau had all played brief and sometimes impas- 
sioned role on these boards. As there was no waterworks, 
all the water for ice had to be drawn from the creek, or 
pumped in from the neighboring wells, and one can see how 
much enthusiasm was required to get all this work done; 
anxious groups might at any time of the day be seen in- 
specting the ice to see if it was getting hard. And when 





lation were members of the club and loved the 








this was accomplished and the game started the ice had not 
unoccupied hours until spring. For besides the curl- 
ers were the skaters who were allowed to use the ice at 
certain hours. From which it will be gathered that being 
a curler in those days meant a great deal of strenuous work, 
no sitting at home in a comfortable chair until the telephone 
rang to tell you that the ice was ready. 








The first use to which electric lights were put in the town 
was to illuminate the drill shed, This was a great improve- 
ment on the oil lamps which they displaced. On this stage 
then the early curlers played the ancient game, putting and 
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sweeping, applauding and deriding until their voices were 
too hoarse to be heard. I think they must have played with 
even more enthusiasm than now from the roar that filled the 
night. I lived just across the street and often heard the loud 
altercations as “Daddy” Deans and “Big Bill” Halnan, the 
constable, disputed—ora rotunda—over some point of con- 





tention. “Daddy” Deans, as he was familiarly called, was 
a tall, angular Scotchman, of considerable ability and much 
liked, but with a fondness for fun and strong drink that was 
scarcely compatible with strict attention to business and the 
adequate control of men, which his position as “boss” of 
the chair factory demanded. After the cabinet factory was 
closed, he, in conjunction with a Mr. Neale, carried on a 
liquor store, and did a large business; but what with the 
quantity that was drunk in the cellar by hangers on, and 
the amount that was consumed by the thirsty partners, the 
business came to an untimely end. 





















































MORE CHARACTER SKETCHES 


Bill Halnan, of whom mention has been made, was the 
chief constable and the whole police force. While he was 
resting, he acted as town engineer, supervising whatever work 
was being done, such as building the wooden sidewalks, 
digging drains and the like, and did it all efficiently, finding 
time as we have seen for a little fun on the side. He had 
a way of enforcing the law often without troubling the mag- 
istrate, which was very effective in those early days. George 
Gurley, who preceded Halnan as chief constable, and held 
the position a long time, was what was known as a “Man- 
chester Irishman,” that is of Irish parentage but born in 
Manchester. I think Irishmen of this type were often to be 
met with in those days, but most of them, like the late Peter 
Ryan, of Toronto, were Roman Catholics, while our constable 
was an enthusiastic Orangeman and British to the core. He 
had a great respect for the office he held and did his best 
to instil this into the 








‘sing generation without much success, 
I fear, as they were rather inclined to make fun of it. A 
favourite expression was, “don’t you know I have the power 
in my pocket?” but with all, an efficient officer and abso- 
lutely without fear. 


The office of police magistrate was for a long time held 
by Mr. Geo. H. Grierson, father of our town solicitor, who, 
though not a lawyer, had been long enough associated in 
an official capacity with County courts as to give him an 
intimate knowledge of their intricacies. He gave a vigor- 
ous administration of the law tinctured with common sense 
such as commended him to all the law-abiding citizens, and 
caused him to be more feared than admired by the law- 
breaking element, many of whom kept studiously away while 
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he remained on the bench. Mr. L. K. Murton, who sueceed- 
ed Mr. Grierson, will be remembered by the older residents 
as a fine citizen and a capable magistrate; he was very well 
read and a tower of strength to the Public Library, of which 
he was chairman. At that time there were no trained li- 
brarians and what might be termed the clerical work of the 
institution had to be done by the chairman and such of the 
board as were qualified. It was fortunate for the town to 
have so well equipped a man on the board at so critical a 
period in its history. Mr. David Keith was another who 
served on the Library Board at this time, as chairman. Mr. 
Keith was an intelligent Scotchman who had lived in many 
parts of the world before he settled in Canada, He is still 
living in Bowmanville at an advanced age, but in the full 
possession of his faculties. 


A very successful tannery was carried on in South Oshawa 
for many years by the firm of Robson & Lachlan, two cap- 
able men of business but of distinctly different character 





and disposition. James Robson was very energetic and 
strongly imbued with the determination to expand the busi- 
ness; Willie Lachlan, as he was best known, was also 
energetic and a hard worker, but had the Scotch trait of 
caution strongly developed in him, and, while Robson was 
straining at the leash anxious to get forward, “Willie” was 
content with things as they were, and not inclined, nay, posi- 
tively refused, to take any forward steps that might involve 
risk. And so they pulled on together for many years quite 
successfully but never quite evenly. Mr. Lachlan withdrew 
from the firm many years ago, with a competence, and the 
business was continued by Mr. Robson, who some time later 
associated his two sons with him, ‘The business has grown 
to be one of the foremost of its kind in Canada. 
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Wm. Warren carried on a large tannery for many years 
on the mill race, but during the business depression of 1890 
and after, was compelled to make an assignment, Mr. Warren 
was afterwards secretary of the School Board for many 
years, and was long remembered by the teachers for the 
courtesy which he displayed in conducting their affairs. 
The Warrens as a family, and perhaps the Whitby branch 
more particularly, were remarkable for their good manners, 
in an age when good manners were not common. 


Among the clergymen most outstanding in my memory 
s Dr. Thornton, of the Presbyterian Church. If God has 
indeed the attributes of affection that we believe him to 
have, then Dr. Thornton must have been very close to his 
heart. For the many years that he lived on the Kingston 
Road where the church was, before being moved into the 
town, his door hung on the latch, and no decent traveller 
was denied food or lodging; this applying more particularly 
to poorer travellers of his own profession, ‘The long dining 
table was hardly ever without a guest; and all this on an 
income 1 


wi 














s than the poorest laborer gets now. He was one 
er was Christ- 
like.” Dr. Kaiser, in his admirable monograph on the town, 
‘ively to this “beloved pastor”; but 
as I “sat under him,” as we old Presbyterians used to say, 
and as he was a dear friend of my sister, Mrs. Gibson, T 
will be pardoned for again recalling his fragrant memory. 





of the few of whom one might say his “ 








referred very appre 


Dr. Rae, to whom reference has just been made, was for 
some years my business associate. He was an ideal family 
doctor, loved by all his patients and respected by everyone. 
Like the doctor in Drummond’s French Canadian poem, “he 
never spare himself pour nous autres.” No one was denied 
his services, especially the poor, to whom he was always 
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accessible. But he was a poor man of business, never look- 
ed after his accounts, and disliked being asked for one, 
which of course did not lessen his popularity. He was 
elected Mayor every time he offered himself. The late Mr. 
J. E, Farewell, of Whitby, always spoke of him as the “Per- 
petual Mayor,” and he finally resigned in order to run for 
parliament. It is a rather saddening reflection that one 
whose name was a household word and loved by everyone 





should, in so short a time, be almost completely forgotten. 


When the Cowans closed out their business in Prince Al- 
bert, which had been very profitable until the little town was 
overshadowed by its neighbour on the Lake, Port Perry, the 
gentleman who had managed that branch was brought to 
Oshawa and put in charge of the main business, which not 
long after he bought out and ran in his own interest. Mr. 
Wightman was an Englishman of rather an unusual type—a 
tall, dark, heavy man weighing nearly 300 pounds, with 
small, piercing black eyes that peered at you from under 
over-hanging eye brows. He was an unusually heavy eater 
and there was a legend, which might easily have been true, 
that he was charged double rates at the hotel. He was a 
member of the Catholic Apostolic church, and held the office 
“Angel” in that body, an appellation that somehow did not 
harmonize with his appearance, but for all that, a highly 
respected English gentleman, and a good man of business. 





In estimating the relative value of nationalities in building 
up our town, the Irish are easily first: Wm. Warren, Wm. 
Cowan, John Cowan, Thos. McMillan, Robert McLaughlin, 
Jas. Storie constitute a group of town builders hard to equal 
by any other nationality. 



































BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Two conditions have persistently operated against con- 
tinuously successful retail trade in Oshawa, its geographical 
Pe 





ion and the shifting character of its population. Tis 
possible range of business area is quite restricted, with 
Whitby four miles to the west, and Bowmanville only nine 





miles to the east, the Ridges a few miles to the north di 
couraging any intercourse from that direction, and the near- 
ness of the lake leaves but a narrow fringe of farming coun- 





try to the south. Whitby draws business from as far west 
as the Rouge Hill, and Bowmanville encounters no serious 
opposition until Port Hope is reached. ‘The farmers to the 
east, half of whom should trade with us normally, go mostly 
to Bowmanville, they being from Devon, and finding many 
of the merchants and the farmers who traded there of the 
same origin, Both these towns possessed enterprising merd 





ants with well stocked warehouses. So that Oshawa lost a 
large part of the business that should naturally have been 
hers, and was never able to attain the status of a market 
town, or to do a large trade with the farmers. There was 
generally a good deal of money in circulation; wages paid to 
the factory employees was the chief source of support to the 
retail trade; but it was subject to serious fluctuations, and 
not so dependable in the long run as the steady income from 
a wide farming district. 


For this reason, and another that will be spoken of later, 
there was never the large number of well-to-do merchants, 
constituting a comfortable middle class, such as is found so 
commonly in tow 
often continued into the second and third generation of suc- 
cessful operation, and comparative wealth. The few excep- 


of our size, merchants whose business 
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tions that can be remembered here are just sufficiently out- 
standing to establish the correctness of the assertion, The 
other reason for this business instability has been the shifting 
character of the population. As far back as 1890 I remem- 
ber hearing Dr. Rae, with whom I was in partnership, say 
that we had lost enough families by removal in five years to 
furnish practice for another medical man. 

Tradesmen, workmen who earn their wages by the skill of 
their hands, have been a migratory class since the middle 
ages, when they were known as “journeymen,” and belonged 
to “Guilds,” who cared for them in their travels from city 
to city. Fluctuations in trade, shutting down or closing up 
of shops, the lure of higher wages, etc., caused extensive 
migrations of the workmen, and consequent demoralization 
of the retail business in the town; conditions from which 
the towns kept up by farm trade were largely exempt. 

In the “90's” the wholesale emigration of farmers to 
the “Golden West” hit all the towns in Ontario seriously. 
The fame of the wonderful wheat lands in the Prairie coun- 
try, yielding great crops, and to be had for the asking, drew 
settlers from all over; and throughout this decade, bills of 
sale were to be seen on every fence and on a great many 
gate posts in the country. In 1913 I spent a few weeks in 
the Prairie provinces, and in every district met with people 





who had been our patients twenty years before in Ontario. 
‘And so merchant and professional man alike found it neces- 
sary to rebuild their business about every five years in our 
town, Whatever feeling of sentiment survived all this was 





Jost with the advent of the chain store, which, however in- 
contestable are many of the advantages it has brought in 
s train, has certainly destroyed most of the kindly feeling 
that formerly existed between the merchant and his cus- 


tomers. 























THE HOSPITAL 


For many years before obtaining their objective, a few 
Oshawa medical men had striven to get premises where sick 
or injured people could get at least temporary accommoda- 
tion and intelligent care. Of course, a real hospital was 
not hoped for, with a population of less than 5,000. Yet 
no place was more in need of something of the kind, with, 
at that time, our typhoid fever, our factory casualties, and 
latterly, the constantly mounting list of motor accidents. 


No one who has not lived in that period can have a vivid 
realization of the wretched conditions which people requir- 
ing careful nursing had often to put up with, especially 
those living in hotels and boarding houses; and it was only 
the doctors who knew the whole story. With those living 
at home, especially the well to do, it was not so bad. Nurses 
could be brought from the city and, if an operation was 
found necessary, one apartment could be converted into a 
practical operating room, by removing the carpets and cur- 
tains, and sterilizing the walls and floors. The dining or 
kitchen table, covered with sterilized sheets, made a service- 
able operating table. And mighty good surgery have I seen 
done with those simple accessories. 








‘The trained nurse who usually came down with the sur 
geon, bossed the job and there was no appeal from her 
decision, The surgeon generally brought an ether outfit 
with him, and sometimes a younger man to give it or assist, 
but these were oftener attended to by the doctor in charge 
of the case. The proximity of the kitchen stove insured 
abundance of boiling water so essential in modern surgery. 
It is surprising what good results were uniformly obtained 
under these primitive conditions; rarely did the surgeon have 
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to return on account of trouble, and deaths from anaesthesia 
were almost unknown, and this in spite of chloroform being 
still the anaesthetic of election with many surgeons. 


Dr. George Bingham was a frequent visitor in the early 
days and a great favourite, as was also Dr, Jas. Ross, and 
more recently Dr. Jas. Cotton and Dr. Bruce. 


Of late years many of our younger men are doing such 
good work in surgery that it is seldom found necessary to 
bring in specialists from outside. Dr. McKay was among 
the first of the local physicians to qualify himself in this 
particular, and he did excellent work until his health failed. 


But for the numerous class living in hotels and boarding 
houses, and for the large class that could not afford the 
expense entailed in bringing a surgeon from the city, in 
cases demanding an operation, these had to be sent to To- 
ronto often under circumstances of great discomfort and 
suffering. There were as yet no ambulances and the patient 
was placed on a stretcher and drawn on a wagon over bad 
roads to the station, where he was loaded on to an express 
train, or quite often a freight. The afternoon train of that 
period was what was known as a “mixed” train, consisting 
partly of passenger coaches and partly of freight cars, and 
if there was no express car, the door of the coaches not 
being wide enough to admit the stretcher, there was no 
alternative but a freight car. These trains often attained 
the astonishing velocity of twenty miles an hour, but seldom 
made the city under two hours. This slow and painful 
journey often aggravated the pain of the injury, and necessi- 
tated the use of morphia or even chloroform on the part of 
the nurse or doctor who accompanied the patient. 


Of course cases of such unusual severity were uncommon, 
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but there were such, I remember one poor man who had 
his back broken at a barn raising. His home was a poor 
place for a sick man, so he was taken to Toronto by wagon 
on a mattress, which took over six hours, during which he 
must have suffered the tortures of the damned, even with 
the big shot of morphia with which he was started off. 


The hotels of those days, deriving their profits almost en- 
tirely from the sale of liquor, and only tolerating boarders 
because the law compelled it, were wretched places to be 
sick in, Whatever good rooms there were were reserved 
for commercial travellers, the aristocracy of the travelling 
public, and the boarders, paying a weekly rate, were gen- 
erally accommodated in the third story, a remote region 
where the tinkle of the feeble bell could hardly be heard on 
the ground floor. 

After the maids had completed their morning duties, the 
sick man would often see no one until noon, no matter how 
urgent his requirements might be. And here I have often 
found him lying in misery, his untouched breakfast beside 
him, consisting usually of a thick slab of toast, and a bowl 
of reputed coffee, everything stone cold and absolutely un- 
inviting. If it happened to be winter these rooms were very 
cold. This was before the days of central heating. In a 
few hotels where the women were kind-hearted, like at the 
old Oshawa House, where Mrs, Miller and Mrs. Hobbs 
presided, conditions were, of course, much better. 











Such being the distressing conditions under which the sick 
often had to be treated it will not be thought surprising 
that a few people who were responsible for their care labored 


unceasingly to better this state of affairs; the more so because 





the Toronto General Hospital, a most inadequate premises, 
was filled up generally with patients from all over the coun- 
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try, and it was not always that space could be secured, even 
for the most serious cases Among the first places that 
were suggested for Hospital purposes was the old Hare house 
on the corner east of the Mill. Twenty years ago there 
were no other houses on the property, which extended from 
one street to the other, and had a lot of beautiful trees on 
it, It was central, and at that time seemed spacious, and 
I think we would have secured it if the money could have 
been got, but the dire need of it was only known to a fews 
the wealthy people who could have helped had not experi- 
enced the misery of its absence. 


And so time went on, the town was growing bigger, the 
motors had come, and a 





cidents were more frequent and 
more serious. About this time the Convent on Simcoe St. 
north, which had been originally built with some idea of 
eventually developing into a Ladies’ Academy, had proved 
a disappointment in this respect, and, being rather a burden, 
it was believed that the owners might be disposed to sell it 
Talking the Hospital question over with Father Cline, a fine 
broadminded churchman, the parish priest at that time, we 
discussed the feasibility of using the convent building as the 
nucleus of an hospital, to be under the direction of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, who were conducting St. Michael’s 
Hospital in Toronto so successfully, and who incidentally 
were the owners of the property here. The nursing in St. 
Michael’s was largely done by sisters of the order, and it 
was thought that if the same arrangement could be applied 
here, the institution might be financed. ‘The scheme fell 
through, however, principally owing to the objection on the 
part of the then Bishop of ‘Toronto to further secularization 
of the Sisters; and the nursing now, even at St. Michael’s, is 
mostly done by trained nurses who are not Sisters. 
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The failure of this effort was very discouraging. Had 
it gone on, in a relatively short time we would have been 
enjoying the benefit of an efficient, if limited, hospital ser- 
vice. But the effort was not entirely fruitless. It led a lot 
of people who did not look favorably on an hospital officered 
by a religious sisterhood, to begin to be interested in the 
project. Not long after the abandoning of the convent scheme 
Mr. John Cowan offered $5,000 conditional on a certain sum 
being raised. A group of public spirited ladies raised a 
substantial sum, and the present site of the hospital was 
purchased. Enough was obtained by public subscription to 
justify the committee in erecting a modest two-story build- 
ing, which still forms the core of the present hospital. It 
is interesting to recall the cost of the completed structure, 
about $12,000, I think, less than would be spent on a small 
From the day of its 
cally filled to capacity, 
showing how urgently it was needed. The original building 
with room for a dozen beds has expanded to a point where 
100 patients can be efficiently cared for. We were extreme- 
ly fortunate in our Lady Superintendent who has been with 
us from the first and who has been largely responsible for 
the success of the undertaking. 


country school in the present day 





opening until now it has been prac 





The addition of the wings and the third story on the 
original structure have been made possible by the muni- 
ficence of individuals, the McLaughlin family and the Ped- 
lar estate being noticeable in this respect. But townspeople, 
the working people, perhaps particularly, have always made 
a splendid response to a cry for help from this institution. 
Great as has been the benefit of the hospital to the community 
as a whole, I am not sure that greater benefit still has not 
inured to the medical men of the vicinity. Apart from the 
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obvious advantages that are to be enjoyed by a doctor prae- 
tising with a well equipped hospital at his disposal, where 
his patients will have a regular record kept of their puls 
and temperature, and other incidents, ready for his inspec- 
tion, giving him a vision of the day's history almost as 
vivid as if he had been present, together with careful nursing 
and with all the modern life saving devices immediately 
available, there are ethical advantages which would not be 
so apparent to the layman, 











These will be more readily appreciated by recalling con- 
ditions as they were before we had the hospital. At that 
time the relations existing between medical men living in 
the same town were not always cordial, sometimes almost 
hostile. A new man on coming to town, after making the 
usual ceremonial call on the others, often saw little more of 
them, except on the rare occasion of a consultation. If any 
cause for disagreement arose it was sure to be fanned by 
gossip, the public loving nothing so much as a row among 
“the doctors,” and, seldom meeting, there was little oppor- 
tunity for reasonable explanation, At the Hospital, doctors 
are meeting each other almost daily, and, as the devil is 
rarely as black as he is painted, this constant association 
dissipated a lot of ill-feeling and suspicion that formerly 
existed, and permitted them to find out of each other that 
they were not such a bad lot after all. ‘The public benefitted 
indirectly by this better understanding. Very few days pass 








that, in the intimacy of the staff room, some doctor does 
not confide to another or to several others some difficulty 
that he is meeting with in the progress of a case, and dit 

cussion may arise with the result of throwing light on the 
problem. Or one or other might look in on the case inform- 
ally, if it is in the hospital, all to the benefit of the patient. 
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So the Hospital in many ways is the doctor’s club, and the 
cordial co-operation which came to the profession through 
the institution of the hospital here has come all over the 
country wherever these have been opened, to the lasting 
benefit of all concerned. 





Mention has been made of a devoted band of women, 
“the Women’s Auxiliary,” to whose unwearied efforts over 
a long period of years the Hospital is deeply indebted and 
continues to be. It would be impossible to estimate in 
terms of money what these ladies have meant to the insti- 
tution. Certainly much more than any other body connected 
with it. No one will ever know the hours they have spent 
and the relatively enormous amount of material they have 
cut up and sewn into articles for use in the wards, in the 





itchen and the operating rooms, A large number of the 
original group are, I am glad to say, still with us, in the 
full flood of their work, and not yet material for biograph- 
ical reference. Long may they be spared to us. A few, 
however, have gone on, I have already spoken of Mrs. 
Williams’ association with the Hospital from the first; and 
closely connected with her for the same period, with the 
same devotion, was Mrs. 'T. H. Morphy, at whose hospitable 
home in Westmount the door always hung on the latch. 





This gracious lady will long be remembered by a gener- 
ation of bank clerks and other homeless lads, as well as 
many nice young girls, lacking perhaps strong social backing, 
who found a kind reception and a cheerful atmosphere in 
the Westmount home. And it would have been difficult for 
Mrs. Morphy, if there is anything in heredity, to have been 
any other kind of hostess. When I was a student in Toronto, 
in the early 80's, there was no more hospitable home in the 
city than that of Mr. Henry Pellat, It was a small city in 
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those days, and, at most of the good houses, the students 
were welcome, especially on Sunday night, when the cold 
roast would be on the sideboard, with a twisted loaf of 
bread, a big cheese and a jug of fresh drawn beer. There 
was a distinct flavor about the Pellat Sunday night suppers 
that made them especially popular with the “boys.” Coming 
from such a home, Mrs. Morphy could not be other than the 
delightful hostess she was, and continued to be, as long as 
her health permitted it. 














THE NEWSPAPERS 


‘The earliest town newspaper of my recollection was the 
“Vindicator,” of whose clever Editor, John Larke, I have 
spoken elsewhere. Some time later, came the “Reformer,” 
sponsored by the Liberals, the Conservatives being already 
served by the “Vindicator.” It had rather a chequered career 
at first, its business interest being subordinated to a desire to 
help the party. At Jength the paper was bought by Edward 
Mundy, a printer and practical newspaperman, who had pub- 
lished a paper in Port Perry successfully for a number of 
years, and now carried on both. In the interests of economy, 
some forms of set up matter were transferred every week 
from one office to the other. One can imagine what a deli- 
cate task this would prove to be, driving over the roads of 
those days in a shaky buggy. Known as a good-natured man, 
he was hardly ever alone, being usually asked to take a pas- 
senger or a parcel. The roads were very bad and often 
took many hours in negotiating, Once he met a bear on top 
of the Ridges. Yet this intrepid publisher never failed once 
during the period of the dual publication. Mr. Mundy was 
a quiet mannered gentleman, which led some truculent fel- 
lows into the error of believing that he was easy, but he could 
handle his fists quite scientifically, never failing to give a 
good account of himself. 








Possessed of many good qualities of both heart and mind, 
he was lacking in an acute sense of the ridiculous. On one 
occasion he was speaking at the School Board, of which he 
was Iong a member and chairman for several terms, of the 
lack of respect shown by the younger generation, to their 
elders, a perennial subject of remark. “Why,” said he, 
“Gentlemen, coming to this very meeting not an hour 
ago, I passed two young men on the street, and 
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I heard one say to the other looking back at me, 
‘Good Lord Bill, is that old geezer living yet’?” There were 
almost tears in the good old man’s voice, as he related the 
incident, but the uncontrollable laughter with which it was 
received (and which I am sure he never quite sensed the 
reason for, for he looked at us with a perplexed expression, 
which only served to increase the mirth) was too spontan- 
cous to merit serious consideration of the matter. Mr. 
Mundy was Chairman of the School Board on several occa- 
sions. His trips to Port Perry used up the horses pretty quick- 
ly, and he had many encounters with horse traders, often 
having poor animals foisted on him. An incident of this 
kind occurred in a trade with a Bowmanville druggist, a 
prominent Baptist, as was also Mr. Mundy. ‘The latter always 
demanded a lot of spirit and action in any horse he bought 
and the druggist, knowing this, had inserted a suppository 
under the root of the animal’s tail just before offering it for 
inspection to Mundy who was delighted with the activity the 
horse showed, especially in the hind legs. He acquired the 
beast, and it was only on his 
covered his paragon to be just an ordinary plug. 


next journey north that he dis- 





The literary output of a small town paper was not in the 
early days of a very high order, nor was there very much of 
it, Many of these had what was known as a patent inside, 
which came to them partly printed with general news and 
patent medicine (always good paying stuff) advertisements, 
leaving space for local news and local advertisements on the 
outside. Many country papers received the same patent in- 
side, and it was confusing to sce sometimes the same matter 
that had already appeared in another journal the week before. 
During this generation, a profound change has taken place 
in the business of publishing, all over the English speaking 
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world. ‘The most interesting phase of this change, to news- 
paper men, is the greatly diminished number of news publi- 
cations, both daily and weekly, that has resulted. Formerly 
an individual or a small group could establish a newspaper 
with a capital of a few thousand dollars, and the worry of 
bank discounts did not bother them much. Today, with all 
the marvellous and expensive equipment necessary for a 
modem pressroom, ten times that amount would not be too 
much. 





There is no more interesting or fascinating place, even in 
these days of scientific miracles, than a modern printing 
f room, with its enormous presses, revolving at a great speed 
and throwing out the journal printed, folded and ready for 
distribution, As at present carried on, and it will be more 
entirely so when recently invented appliances are adopted, 
modern printing almost eliminates human intervention, When 
the invention referred to becomes operative, one operator in 
Toronto will be able to put in motion every linotype outfit 
in Canada, Meanwhile the linotype machine has made the 
i employment of human typesetters almost unnecessary, and 
i they will soon become as extinct a species as the dodo. 
The operator sits at a keyboard, not unlike a player-piano, 
and as he spells out the words as fast as the hand can move, 
the corresponding types are projected along passages that 
lead to their exact place in the forming word. A thick paper 
matrix, which must be used at a scientifically exact point of 
moisture, is pressed firmly against the set up matter, and 
kept in position until dry and firm, and ready to receive the 
liquid metal being prepared in the electrically heated cupola. 

















‘A paper once fairly launched with this modern equipment 
is able to produce better results at lower prices than the old 
presses. The old plants in this way find themselves between 
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“the devil and the deep sea,” and are often forced to sell to 
their successful rivals, or sometimes into bankruptcy. And 
the publication thus abandoned is often absorbed, so lessen- 
ing the existing number. Thus a gradual process of central- 
ization ensued, which is still going on. In towns with two 
papers, usually of opposite political views, an amalgamation 
has frequently taken place, one strong paper replacing two 
rather (financially) feeble ones. And this, together with other 
causes, has led to the emergence of the journal without poli 
tics or, as it prefers to be called, the independent press. 








This new phase of journalism has met with a good deal 
of favourable criticism, especially from the papers that have 
adopted it and, in spite of St. Paul’s denunciation of opinions 
that were neither hot nor cold, a good deal may be said in 
its favour, especially from the stockholders’ point of view. 
Its friends point to the disappearance of the rabid journalism 
of the past, and speak confidently of the unbiased character 
of what appears in their columns. And if this were entirely 
true, and if these journals would examine and discuss dis- 
passionately the problems that are daily arising, and cham- 
pion what appears to them the most worthy, they would make 
out a strong case for the change. But I have not been able 
to satisfy myself that this generally is the case. In an effort 
to be unbiased they are often colorless 
ing that leadership which they are so peculiarly qualified to 
offer. Vested interests are handled with gloves, and the 
acts of influential men are not subjected to the scrutiny and 
condemnation which is often called for. Speaking once to 
a publisher on the matter he said, “You can’t expect a news- 
paper to be run without having regard for its own interests.” 





ind refrain from giv- 


Perhaps not, but when there were two or more papers in a 
town, there was not so much quiet acquiescence and the 
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underdog would have had his side of the case presented. 
Under the present system large spending corporations have 
a great opportunity to mould public opinion. 


For this, and doubtless for other reasons, the editorial 
page has lost much of its interest; one does not find oneself 
opening it with the eager expectation of former days. The 
editors themselves are little known about—and the term has 
become, to the public at any rate, almost an abstraction. The 
Ned Farrar’s, the Willison’s, the Gordon Brown’s, the Dr. 
McDonal 
gone, leaving none on whom their mantle has fallen. The 
change is, however, almost universal, at least in English 
speaking countries, and seems likely to be permanent. 





, to mention only a few names of the past, have 


Among the editors in New York, a generation back, there 
were at least a score of great names who were known through 
out the country, and whose written opinion commanded re- 
spectful attention: men like Horace Greeley, Hy. Raymond, 
Dana of the “Sun.” How many today know the name of a 
single metropolitan editor? And in England where a leader 
in the London “Times” has been credited with altering the 
view point of the country, all is changed, and the great jour- 
nal itself has become the mouthpiece of a group of capital- 
ists and politicians, she whose voice was once looked on as the 
“considered opinion of England.” 





Some Oup Eprrors 

Sam Luke, so called among his friends, was associated with 
John Larke in the running of the Vindicator for many years, 
and from 1876 to 1878 owned and controlled The Oshawa 
Reformer. He was a convinced spiritualist and it was a fre- 
quent sight to see Hiram Whiting, who was also of that belief, 
and Mr. Luke, walking up and down the street together, ex- 
changing experiences. John Carswell who learned printing 
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in the Vindicator office, was editor after Larke went to Aus- 
tralia, and continued in that position until he went to Red 
Deer, Alta., where he published a journal of his own very 
successfully, and where he still resides. After him came 
Chas. Nicholson who owned and controlled the Vindicator 
for a few years, then “fighting Sam Graham,” a quite clever 
but rather reckless journalist. J. W. Watson, who succeeded 
Graham, encountered some financial difficulties which were 
not altogether of his own creation, but which were serious 
enough to end the life of the journal, which was soon after 
merged with the Oshawa Reformer, the predecessor of the 
Oshawa Times. 














SECRET SOCIETIES 


What are known as “Secret Societies” filled a much larger 
place in the social life of the Victorian period than they do 
today. Of these, the Freemasons are much the oldest, and 
have maintained a rather exclusive position among such or- 
ganizations. As no sick benefits or life insurance feature has 
found place in its activities, it has not appealed to the work- 
ing classes so strongly as do the others which include these 
features. In England, Masonry has long been rather an aris- 
tocratic order, and has included in its ranks many of the 
nobility, as well as members of the professions and wealthy 
commoners. 


The late King Edward, was, I think, Grand Master while 
still heir to the throne. In the colonies, always susceptible 
to this kind of leadership, the order has had a large appeal to 
the same class, and a roster of the Ieading men of the coun- 
try would show many as being of the craft. Great antiquity 
is claimed for it by enthusiasts and the building of the Temple, 
and even the Tower of Babel, are mentioned as possible dates 
of its origin, and Solomon and Hiram as being of the order. 
Many believe them to derive from the trade guilds of the 
middle ages, particularly the stone masons, a kind of trades 
union whose members travelled all over Europe in the effort 
to become better craftsmen, and some sort of system of sig- 
nals had to be devised by which these might he recognized in 
foreign countries, as being truly of the craft; hence the 
various signs or grips. A strong respect for the decencies 
of life and a demand for these being observed by the breth- 
em has always characterized this order; and although there 
is no plan of sick benefits in operation among them, an ap- 
peal for help from a sick brother to the lodge or to a brother 
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never falls upon deaf ears. And so with the widow or 
orphaned children of a deceased brother. 


The Independent Order of Oddfellows was the most num- 
crous and influential of the secret societies. Possessing many 
points of resemblance to the order of the same name in Eng- 
land, they are more closely affiliated with the large and 
powerful wing that has developed in the United States. Meet- 
ing as they do every year at the annual assembly of the Grand 
Lodge, working with them on the different committees and 
mingling with them in the social funetions that are always 
a feature of these international gatherings, such intimate 
association fosters the spirit that has promoted the 100 years 
of peace between these two nations, who, speaking one tongue, 
have so many traditions in common. Dr. Rae, a former 
business associate of mine, was for several years a delegate 
to these meetings of the Grand Lodge in one or other of the 
great American cities, and it was his remarking on the warm 
fraternization that existed at them, that impressed me with 
this feature of the Grand Lodge sessions. 





It is not hard to account for the great popularity of these 
societies in the dull Victorian days; the days of wooden 
sidewalks, oil lamps, and mud roads. ‘The meetings of the 
Lodge took place in a comfortable room, where, after the 
business had been transacted, general talk, sometimes r 
freshments, were indulged in and the gossip of the town 
might be heard, The Lodge room was in fact the club of 
the workingman and played a very useful role in the period 
in which it flourished. “Going through the chairs,” as it 
was called, that was 1 
portant positions, was a lure, especially to the young breth- 
ren, that served to tie them to the Lodge. Here for a few 
brief hours every lodge night, during his year of service, he 





1 from the lowest to the most im- 
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tasted the delights of office garbed in official magnificence. 
The sick benefits and life insurance features appealed strong- 
ly to the men. 


But the undertaking was started without proper actuarial 
advice’ or supervision. Only a few years were required to 
demonstrate its unsoundness. No move was made to remedy 
the situation which finally became so bad that the courts were 
appealed to, and the whole scheme subjected to critical an- 
alysis by competent actuaries. The result was a radical 
revision, which, while cutting away all rotten wood, finally 
put the system on a sound basis, and they now seem to be 
as fully safeguarded as the old line companies. This, how- 
ever, was at the cost of a great deal of financial loss and | 
mental suffering on the part of the original policy holders, 
some of whom lost all they had put in, in the hope of mak- 
ing provision for their families. Most of these societies, 
always excepting the Masons, have associate lodges of 
women, No doubt the men found it easier to work the 
“Lodge night” racket when their wives had a similar privi- 
lege. Including both sexes there must at one time have been 
a large proportion of the population belonging to one or 
other of these societies. 








Various causes are responsible for the lessened enthusiasm 
for the old societies. Outdoor life has become so attractive, 
especially the night with its electric lights, dazzling illumin- 
ated signs, its flashing motors and crowded streets, the “talk- 
ies” and the radio, These furnish severe competition for 
the stuffy lodge room. And other societies have arisen like 
the Rotary and Kiwanis that seem more in touch with mod- | 
em trend, have their meetings at noon, leaving the nights 
free for other attractions. 


The Rotarians, who appear to have been the first among 
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the newer societies, seem to have been originally started with 
no more serious motive than to promote good fellowship 
among its members. As time went on the urge to be of some 
use in the world was felt, and while not losing sight of the 
original purpose, it finds time for the promotion of many 
charitable undertakings. In these good deeds they are close- 
ly followed by other societies of the same class. This seems 
to be more in harmony with the spirit of the age than the 
more esoteric groups which preceded them. The weekly 
dinner at noon, followed by an address on some timely topic, 
seems very commendable, and the the international character 
of the association makes for good feeling with our neigh- 
bours across the line. 











‘THE CARRIAGE FACTORY 


The story of how a small wagon shop in an obscure village 
in the county of Durham developed to such an extent that 
within a generation it became the largest carriage shop in 
Canada, and of its vigorous and enterprising founder, for the 
story of the one is the story of the other, is as entertaining 
as any in the annals of trade. And the fact that, owing to 
the radical change in the system of highway transportation, 
there will be no opportunity for the story to be duplicated 
makes it the more urgent that this one be not forgotten. 





The father of Robert McLaughlin came to Canada from 
the North of Ireland nearly a century ago, bringing a Bible 
in his pack, and settled in the county of Durham, where the 
future manufacturer was born, A liberal education was hard 
to come by in those days, and young McLaughlin had to be 
content with what could be obtained in the rather poorly 
equipped school of the vicinity. His brother, Dr. McLaugh- 
lin, distinguished member of the Provincial legislature, and, 
if not actually Minister of Education certainly freely spoken 
of in that connection, must have made unusual efforts to 
secure the educational equipment for his brilliant career. 
Robert was not particularly handicapped by the absence of 
these facilities in the business he had chosen as his life's job. 
This demanded ability, energy and vision, attributes which 
were not to be acquired at any school but with which nature 
had supplied him in abundance. He read the news of the 
day regularly and had a decided flair for theological pol- 
emics. His father knew the Bible almost by heart and would 
discuss disputed texts by the hour. 








Not long after quitting school we find him conducting a 
wagon shop, where these were manufactured and painted, 
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the latter being his special occupation. Soon after the mak- 
ing of buggies was tentatively undertaken and proved so sue- 
cessful that it became very soon the sole business of the shop. 
And so the great McLaughlin buggy was born, From the 
first buggy built in the shop his determination to make noth- 
ing but the best was evident, and this characteristic clung to 
him throughout his business life, alike when the output was 
100 in Enniskillen as when it was 20,000 at the end. 





The reputation of the Melaugblin. buss. azew_rapidly. 








a in possessing the highest priced product of the shop. 
Not many_years’ ex; ce in_Ennisk 
show that a larger community was necessary to take cate of 
the increasing volume of business that was even then in the 
offing. “And so somewhere about 1876 or 1877, the shop was 
“idved to Oshawa, — 








~~ Their first premises was on a property south of the Town 
Hall about where the Eaton Groceteria now is. Here in 
cramped quarters they carried on for several years while 
“Long” John Henry, their chief and for long their only 
traveller, brought in more orders than their facilities could 
handle. The good name of the buggy had in.the meantime 
spread from the coast to the prairies and it became manifest 
“That if ‘they were to cope successfully with the rising tide of 
business much-more spacious quarters would be needed. I 
“don’t know at whose instigation the old chair factory_was 
‘iyst_mentioned, but negot soon 
ander way. As has already been stated this came into the 
possession of the town through the failure of the Heeps 
Rattan company to carry out their agreement. ‘The build- 
ing had remained empty ever since and the town was only 
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too glad to dispose of it, particularly to so desirable a pur- 
chaser as this busy aggressive buggy factory was proving to 
be. And so after a few months spent in necessary alterations, 
they are found conducting their rapidly growing business in 
the comparatively roomy quarters of the old chair factory, 
an enterprise that had proven so fatal to the original British 
stockholders. The business that was now essaying a high 
flight in these premises was destined to prove through its 
ultimate development of greater material value to the town 
than almost all the other industries together, valuable as these 
were. 

Those early days, especially those spent in the first narrow 
quarters on Simooe street, where everyone knew everyone 
else—a lot of the men had come over from Enniskillen,— 
were, I think, very happy ones for the Chief. ‘The business 
had not yet grown beyond the point where it was within 
is personal control. He was very close to all the old em- 





ployees, and for many years it was his custom to walk 
through the shop, stopping here and there for a word or a 
joke, of which latter he was very fond. The travellers, 
especially “Bill” Stephenson, were always on the lookout for 
a good story to bring home to the “Old Man,” as he was 
affectionately called by the office staff, and his hearty laugh 
of appreciation amply repaid their trouble. He was very 
popular with the men, particularly the older ones who knew 
him to be entirely fair in his dealings with them. 


After the opening up of the West, the business underwent 
fa great expansion and crated buggies and sleighs from the 
Oshawa factory were to be seen at every railway station and 
siding from Winnipeg to Calgary or Edmonton. Very soon 
after they were just as familiar a sight in British Columbia, 
carrying the name of their home town to the most distant 
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parts of the Dominion. And the quality never let down. I 
have heard men say—men who worked in the Enniskillen 
shop—that at that early period he gave every job a final 
inspection and that the slightest defect—a loose bolt or 
rattling spoke—would ensure its being sent back for repair. 
And that spirit radiated through the whole shop and was 
responsible for the character of the product. ‘The dual nature 
of the output made it possible for the men to have employment 
nearly every month in the year. The making of buggies 
started in the late fall and continued through the winter into 
the spring. In the early summer, work was started on sleighs 
and cutters. Before resuming work on buggies in the fall, 
the shop was generally shut down for some weeks in order 
to take stock, giving the men a chance to catch up with their 
domestic chores, or to go out apple picking, an outdoor job 
that was very welcome after the long confinement in a hot 
shop. This idyllic condition continued for a generation, as 
ighs continued 
to be the chief business of the factory. It would seem that 
there might be a lesson in this happy period of continuous 


long in fact as the making of buggies and slei 





employment through alternate jobs for the seasonal unem- 
ployment that is such a hardship to the workman today. 


About the first year of the new century, as has already 
been said, a destructive fire destroyed the factory and forced 
the removal of the plant for a time to Gananoque. This was 
an anxious moment for the town, as it was known that a 
number of other places, notably Hamilton and Gananoque, 
were making great efforts to secure the industry. ‘The matter 
was finally settled by the town loaning them $49,000 for a 
term of years without interest. Mr. Fowke, who was mayor 
I think at the time, was very forward in furthering this ar- 
rangement, which was a happy one for both parties. ‘The 
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McLaughlins had the use of the money for a period when it 
was very necessary to them, and when the time came for 
repayment, the business had prospered so exceedingly that 
it was done without effort, and in fact was discharged some 
time before it was due. 

Not many years after their re-establishment the invasion 
of the motor cars forced them to consider the advisability of 
engaging in the new industry. (In the final analysis it was 
the loyalty of the McLaughlin family to Oshawa that deter- 
mined the issue. What the result would have been had the 
decision been otherwise is not hard to imagine.) ‘The name 
of Oliver Hezzelwood at once occurs to us in this connection; 
this gentleman had been ciated with the business from 
the time of its coming to Oshawa, keeping the books and 
doing the banking. He was principal of one of the public 
schools and at first performed these clerical duties in the 
spare hours from his school work. It would be hard for any 
one familiar with the extensive building which houses the 
hundreds of people who carry on the clerical work of the 
G.M.C. to realize that the entire clerical staff of the parent 
industry consisted of one individual, a school teacher, doing 
the work in his spare time. Having invested his savings in 
the shop he came to have a certain voice in its policies, especi- 
ally as he was well thought of by Mr. McLaughlin. 





He was among the first to see the great possibilities of the 
internal combustion engine as applied to highway transpor- 
tation, and pressed its claims on the firm, emphasizing the 
necessity of not being slow in adopting it if they wished to 
maintain the hegemony in building vehicles for road trans- 
portation which they now held. 

Tt was general belief at the time that Mr. McLaughlin, 
Sr., and Mr. Geo. McLaughlin were a little hesitant about 
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the proposed undertaking, and small wonder, no more radical 
departure could have been conceived—but Mr. R. S. Me- 
Laughlin was strongly in favour of it. Meantime Mr. Hezzel- 
wood had become the owner of a chain drive two—or was 
it one—cylinder Ford automobile, open to the weather. and 
flaming red in color; it generally stopped about every 5 mues 
for repairs and made a noise like a threshing machine fright- 
ening all—and they were numerous—the animals on the 
road. He was the recipient of more curses than halfpence 





from the farmers and when more cars began to appear, bar- 
ricades of small and even big stones, chunks of wood and 
all sorts of debris were stretched across the face of steep 
grades, forcing the cars to change gears, or stop, on the pre- 








tence of more effectually draining the surface of the hills. 
Almost all the men who were associated with these annoyances 
were not many years later owners of cars themselves and 
insistent on their rights as motorists. So much depends on 
whose ox is gored. Many a farmer to-day knows more about 
the knocks in a motor than a spavin on a horse. 





‘After the decision to build motors had been determined 
upon, the next was the securing of a big enough line of credit. 
Tt was an entirely new venture, and one that demanded the 
initial employment of a great deal of capital. The banks were 
a little hesitant; Mr. Hezzelwood, it was said, was helpful by 
inducing a rich relative to advance enough money to put the 
project across; and in a short time there was active competi- 
tion among the banks to secure their business. The selection 
of a model now became an acute question. An expert was 
brought over from the States and asked to produce the design 
of an engine that would embrace the best features of existing 
ones as near as might be. 





Having proceeded far enough to show that this was a 
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serious undertaking, the work was held up through the illness 
of the designer, which developed into a more serious con- 
dition than had been anticipated, and finally compelled his 
return home. Meantime their attention was attracted to the 
Buick car as one possessing most of the points of excellence 
for which they were striving in their own endeavour. The 
designer remaining sick, they arranged with the Buick people 
to buy their engines, and incorporate them with a McLaugh- 
lin body to be marketed as the McLaughlin-Buick, a name 
that was soon to be accepted as a synonym for all that was 
best in a medium-priced car in Canada, and the results have 
shown it to have been a most fortunate choice. 








Most of the shops that undertook independent erection, 
that is, the creation of a new car, came to grief. Meantime, 
no one in the shop knew anything about assembling the parts 
of an engine, or erecting it, and men had to be drafted from 
the shop and sent to Flint, Mich., where the parent shops 
were located, to learn the art, 


Not many years elapsed before the making of sleighs and 
carriages was abandoned, and the whole premises given over 
to the motor industry. With this change the active participa- 
tion of the founder in the direction of the business lessened, 
and although a handsome office was reserved for him in the 
new office building, each year saw him seldomer in it, and 
spending more of his time in his home where he could in- 
dulge in his favorite pastimes, a little oil painting, to which 
he had always had an addiction, and the player piano, of 
which he was very fond. Not many years were left him but 
before his death he saw the business which he had founded 
attain in its later developments to the foremost position of 
any of its kind, it might almost be said, of any kind, in Can- 
ada. His funeral was the largest and most imposing that 
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has ever taken place in the town, representatives from all the 
great financial and manufacturing concerns with which the 
General Motors Corporation was affliated; from the Dominion 
and Provincial legislatures; a large group of his old Darling- 
ton friends, testifying to the warmth of a friendship that had 
survived so many years of separation, and, most noticeable 
of all, the large gathering of old employees, many showing 
visible evidence of the grief they felt; and almost the entire 
population of the town gathered to show respect to the erst- 
while waggonmaker of Enniskillen, 

Many interesting and amusing incidents, and some that 
were perilous, marked the earliest attempts at motor-driving. 
On one oceasion, Oliver Hezzelwood and Fred Hare found 
themselves half way up a long and very steep hill when the 
power began to fail, not an enviable situation, ‘They had no 
brakes, and while there still remained enough power to act 
as a partial brake on their backward descent, which had al- 
ready commenced, they guided the back wheels into the ditch, 
as slowly as possible, bringing up finally astride a big log. 
With the help of the neighbours, the motor was got to the top 
of the hill, but not in very good shape for further travel, 
and then Mr, Hezzelwood recalled a blacksmith that “here 
abouts should dwell” who was reputed a wizard in the repair 
of engines, and credited with some experience with the new 
internal motor such as was used in automobiles, and this 
is where Wm. Moyse who long played the leading role in 
the production of automobiles in Canada first makes his 
appearance in the motor picture, It is presumed that his 
effort to repair the Hezzelwood car was successful as they 
were able to return on their own power. 





When we next hear of Wm. Moyse he is in the employ- 
ment of McLaughlin-Buick Corporation; they had sent him 
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to Flint, Michigan, to familiarize himself with the Buick 
engine, and the Buick people were quite impressed with his 
intelligence. Returning to Oshawa, he took upon himself, 
singlehanded, (there was no one else who knew anything 
about it) the job of installing the motor in the chassis, as 
soon as they arrived, which they did in hundreds; an enor- 
mous undertaking. Pondering on this achievement, and ask- 
ing what man among us could duplicate it to-day, one is com- 
pelled to admit that Mr. Moyse is in a class by himself, For 
many years he remained in complete control of this the most 
important department in the shop, and was not disturbed 





when the General Motors took it over. For some time now 
he is enjoying a well earned rest, having seen his beloved 
internal combustion engine progress from the crude machine 
of the early years to the eminently satisfactory engine of to- 
day. If all the funny talk that was exchanged in Joe Lane’s 
repair yard, where the disabled cars came limping in, could 
be recalled, it would furnish many a smile. I myself must 
have contributed to the gaiety of the “Boys” on several occa- 
sions. Once I had left my car on Mary St. near Brock where 
there is a steep grade. My brake wouldn’t hold, so I put 
the gear in reverse, which held it satisfactorily; but, unfor- 
tunately, on coming out of the house, with my head full of 
quite other matter, I forgot its being in reverse, and started 
to crank it, What was my amazement to see it back away 
from me, like a shy maiden, and project itself through the 
fence of Newton Johns’ house, and attempt to enter the home. 
And this provided an opportunity for the only “bon mot” that 
Thad ever known Mr. Johns, who is a rather serious appear- 
ing gentleman, to indulge in. He telephoned me to say that 
he had just heard of the occurrence, and that he hoped I did 
Which was not at 





not propose to charge it up as a vi 
all bad for so serious a gentleman. 
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My next adventure did not end nearly so fortunately. My 
family were in Bowmanville, at their grandfather's, and T 
went over to get them. Instead of going through the lawn 
to the front door, I left the car at the entrance gate. Coming 
out, with everyone talking—I had been away for two weeks— 
I forgot that I had left the car in gear, and when I started 
to crank, it sprang forward like a wild beast, with me on the 
bumper, through the trees, until stopped by a big maple, 
smashing the car effectually. I was thought to be dead but 
escaped with some smashed ribs. I read my obituary notice 
in the Toronto papers next morning and was surprised to find 
how highly I was regarded. “Of the dead, nothing but good.” 


























THE PIANO WORKS 





The R. S. Williams Piano Factory came to Oshawa to 
occupy the premises that had formerly housed the Joseph 
Hall Works and that had been closed down for several years, 
following the collapse of that great industry. Nothing is so 
depressing in a community as a closed factory, and there 
was great joy in the town when a going concern of good 
reputation occupied the abandoned premises. ‘The coming 
factory had been established in Toronto, I think on Gerrard 
Street East, and had acquired a good reputation for their 
instrument. But the trades unions had begun to force up 
wages, and it was thought that they would be freer from 
that kind of annoyance in a smaller town, where lower rents 
and cheaper provisions would enable workmen to be as 
comfortable at the prevailing wage. The mechanics, most 
of them woodworkers, who came here in the train of this 
industry were among the best additions to the town’s popu- 
lation that it has ever had. And the same characteristics of 
good citizenship seemed to apply to those who joined it 
later. 


Mr. Robert Williams, son of the founder, was in charge 
of the shop at its inception, and remained its head until 
the sale of the factory about fifteen years later. Of a re- 
tiring disposition, this gentleman never became intimately 
known to the townspeople. Indeed he was not nearly so 
well known as Mrs. Williams, a lady whose capacity for 
public service of a valuable character made her a great help 
especially in the activities of the Hospital, to the nurses of 
which institution her. house served as a kind of overflow 
annex for several years, until the nurses’ residence was built. 
Mrs. Harry Morphy was another much loved woman who 
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will long be remembered for valuable help in the same 
direction. Mr. Williams was as conversant with the mys- 
teries and technicalities of piano making, so I have been 
assured, as any one in Canada, and he was never so happy 
as when, a sheet of drawing paper before him, he was de- 
signing some improvement to the instrument, a new scale, 
or the like. He was very fond of music, especially of the 
organ, and for a time built a number of these, some of which 
are still in use in the churches of Ontario. An attack of ill- 
ness while he was in Europe was followed by paralysis, 
which practically put an end to his business activities while 
still in middle life, and was the cause of the sale of the 
property to F. W. Bull, who carried it on for many years 
with a good deal of success. During his long confinement 
to the house and latterly to his bed Mr. Williams exhibited 
a disposition so uncomplaining as to secure the sympathy 
and affection of all about him. 














THE HALL WORKS AND MR. GLEN 


The Joseph Hall Works, of which mention has been re- 
peatedly made, was the first great industry to establish it- 
self here, and, with the exception of the General Motors, 
the most imposing industry in the long line of work shops 





that have made Oshawa their home. No other shop so 
definitely placed Oshawa on the map, or made the town so 
much a point of interest, all over the land. The goods they 
manufactured were of a character that found a market in 
the most remote as well as the most thickly settled parts of 
the country. The name of the firm was probably better 
known in the Canada of their activities than any other indus- 
trial organization, 


The parent factory, of which the Canadian shop was at 
first a branch, was situated in Rochester, N.Y., where the 
founder of the business had carried on a successful iron 
foundry for a long time. Latterly they had commenced the 
making of agricultural implements, which had originated in 
the West, and the part of Canada that bordered on Lake 
Ontario, being closely affiliated at that time with the northern 
part of the State of New York, through cross-the-lake inter- 
course, its fine agricultural possibilities were known natur- 
ally to Joseph Hall, and suggested itself as a good place 
to start a branch factory. Ontario was much nearer to and 
better known to states like New York and Ohio than many 
of the newly created western states. At that time Joseph 
Hall, who had rather outstanding qualifications as a business 
executive, had built up a fine trade in Rochester, and if his 
life had been spared to allow his giving some personal 
supervision to the Canadian shop, that might have con- 
tinued, so well were the foundations laid, to be the lead- 
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ing iron shop in the country, even to this day. As it was, 
it had not been long operating when he was removed by 
death, leaving the entire Canadian property, together with 
a substantial sum of money, to his son-in-law, Francis Way: 
land Glen, It is not improbable that his daughter, Mrs. 
Glen, a very lovely character, was the person to whom 
the property was devised, but to any one who knew them it 
would be quite evident that this was the same as leaving 
it entirely at the disposal of the husband. Mr. Glen was 
the possessor of an interesting personality. Of an attractive 
appearance, he had to an: unusual degree the ability to 
gain the confidence, and even the affection, of the people 
with whom he was thrown in contact, a dangerous gift if 
not held in check by a strong sense of probity and respon- 
sibility. 





During his early years, Mr. Glen had found life rather a 
primrose path. The son of respectable but not wealthy 
parents—his father had been at one time a member of the 
N. Y. State Legislature and also a Presbyterian clergyman— 
he at first engaged in the nursery business, selling fruit trees 
and the like. While engaged in this comparatively humble 
occupation, he won the affections of one of the most beauti- 
ful girls in Rochester, who was also an heiress. After the 
death of his father-in-law, Joseph Hall, as has been said, he 
succeeded to the possession and direction of the Oshawa 
business. ‘This must have been during the early period of 
the Civil War in the States, and business was flourishing 
in Canada. The new shop did a large and extremely diver- 
sified business, ranging at different times from turbine water 
wheels and printing presses, agricultural implements, down 
to the simplest castings. Experienced machinists were im- 
ported from the Clydeside shops, and a very superior stand- 
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ard established. Men who had received their training in 
the Joseph Hall shops could have been found years after- 
wards in charge of shops all over the United States, especially 
in the West. 












As long as work came in freely, as it did during the 
first ten years, no difficulty was experienced in financing the 
institution, in spite of the lavish scale on which it was con- 
ducted, and the great waste, which for lack of proper supe 
vision went on, A nice easy going shop to work in, where 
a lathe could be left running for half an hour, while the 
operator slipped down to the old Hobbs House or the Com- 
mercial Hotel for a glass of beer or two with a friend and 
a little gossip. And at that time they were almost without 
serious competition, and good prices could be got. And 
this prosperous period continued for a number of years, 
during which time F. W. Glen was easily the most popular 
man in the community. Mrs. Glen was a convinced adherent 
of the Anglican Church, to which place of worship her hus- 
band, although a Presbyterian, also went. The members 
of this church, especially those who were well to do, were 
then, even more than now, mostly Conservative in politics, 
and for this reason, and no doubt for others, he found him- 
self with this political group and supporting their policies. 
It is rather singular that most of the American executives 
who are stationed in Canada become Conservative in politics, 
although at home they may be Republicans, a party whose 
principles are quite antagonistic to everything that is Tory 
or Monarchical. It is no doubt due to their being nearly 
all engaged in manufacturing, and find common ground with 
them in a high tariff. Which shows how much more effective 
in shaping our conduct is anything that touches our pocket 
than what effects our principle, 
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In the late seventies, business suffered a severe set back 
of long duration, and the long career of successful operating 
that the Hall Works enjoyed came to an end. In a few years 
whatever money that was salvaged during the. good times, 
and it was not likely very much, was exhausted, and Mrs. 
Glen's fortune soon followed, and for the remainder of its 
life the shop was financed to a large extent on credit and 
notes. The Gibbs and Cowans found that if they were to 
retain the friendship of Glen and stand behind him in his 
financial troubles it would prove fatal to the newly founded 
Western Bank, so their good relations came to an end, and 
were replaced by a bitter dislike. One result of this was 
that Glen took the field at the next election as the Liberal 
candidate against T. N. Gibbs, and won out with a large 
majority. Those were the days of protested elections, and 
this one was protested on the ground that Mr, Glen had given 
to the Catholic cemetery a large number of ornamental 
foliage trees as a present, just before the election, and so 
illegally obtained the sympathy and assistance of that church 
in winning the election. It was held, however, that it would 
be difficult if not impossible to prove bribery of a whole 
congregation, and that the gift had been made some time 
before the election; so the protest was not sustained and Glen 
retained the seat. It was quite a feat for a man unacquainted 
with Canadian politics to win an election from a veteran 
parliamentarian like Mr. Gibbs who had never but once 
previously been beaten, He never offered himself again 
for the House of Commons, but shortly after was appointed 
to the Senate, Glen was again elected to the next parliament, 
and as an index to his character it may be noted that having 
thus been elected on two occasions, he hardly ever went near 
the House, apparently satisfied with having demonstrated 
that he could win when he wanted to. 
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‘The only value that he appears to have derived from 
lection successes was that they made him acquainted with 
a number of wealthy Grits, who, with his ability to attach 
people warmly to him, he found valuable in his future finan- 
cial activi 
and the list of the men who endorsed his paper included such 
dissimilar personages as Peter Ryan, registrar of the City 
of Toronto, and Tom Conlin, drover of East Whitby. It 
should in fairness be pointed out that at that time business 
was largely carried on by giving and receiving notes. The 
trouble with Mr. Glen, however, was that he resembled Mi- 
cawber, of whom it was said that when he gave a note he 
piously ejaculated, “Thank God, that debt is paid.” He 
found it so easy to get his note backed, that he took no 
trouble to provide for demands as they fell due. With a 
character on whom responsibility set so lightly, this facility 
was fatal, and although long delayed, ruin descended on the 
Hall Works about 1886 with complete extinction, and Mr. 
Glen went back to New York with little more than his trans- 
portation. 





s, All his friends were put under contribution, 








1e building remained closed for several years until the 
Williams Piano Factory took it over, about 1890. Having 
thus reviewed Mr. Glen’s business career in Oshawa, and 
noted his faults and shortcomings as a man of business, T 
am rather astonished to find, when T analyse my feelings 
towards him, that I regard him with more affection than 
most of the men I have associated with during my life, in- 
cluding many persons of admirable business qualifications 
and great probity of character. Which goes to show that 
our warm regard is not necessarily accorded to the possessor 
of even the highest moral qualifications, but to an indefin- 
able something which defies logical demonstration. This 
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characteristic enabled him to retain the friendship of men 
who had every right to feel resentment towards him, And 
he could always get business for the shop, even at the last, 
and in competition with shops much better equipped for 
carrying out the provisions of the contract. Had he been 
linked up with a partner, qualified to look after the money 
end of the business, and strong enough to enforce his views, 
they might have been wonderfully successful. But he was 
a hard man to contral. 


One occurrence, long remembered by the townspeople, 
took place after the assassination of Abraham Lincoln was 
known here. Glen closed the works for three days, and had 
the whole front of the building hung with black. 


When I commenced practice, Mr. Glen was one of the 
leading citizens and I appreciated very much the hospitality 
and kindness I received from him and his dear wife. They 
lived in the house now occupied by Dr. Miller, and the ground 
to the south of the house was filled with beautiful roses, of 
which he was very lavish to his friends. When he learned 
that I was going to be married he never let me go down to 
my prospective wife’s home without sending her a basket of 
beautiful flowers. A shadow clouded the domestic life 
of the Glen’s shortly before their leaving the town, ‘Their 
oldest girl, a very pretty but quite spoiled youngster, con- 
tracted a secret marriage with a man named Young, whose 
reputation was somewhat under suspicion in connection with 
a bank robbery which had taken place in Winnipeg some 
months before. Young had been in the employment of the 
Ontario Bank here, was considered clever, and was trans- 
ferred to Winnipeg shortly after the branch was opened there. 
He was teller, and one morning two strangers came into the 
bank and asked some service which took the teller out of 
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the cage for a moment. One of the men opened up a news 
paper which entirely concealed the upper part of his com- 
panion, who was standing in front of the wicket. After 
getting the service requested, the men left the Bank, and 
almost at once it was noticed that some packages of bills 
of high denominations which had been lying at the teller’s 
right, ready for distribution, had disappeared. Winnipeg 
at that time was full of strangers, and the streets were full 
of people, and although a hue and cry was immediately 
raised, the thieves disappeared and never were arrested. For 
some reason suspicion fell upon Young, and soon after he 
was let out of the bank and returned to Oshawa. While 
in Oshawa before, he and I had occupied some rooms over 
the Ontario Bank, and after his return he again took up his 
quarters there, without having previously announced his in- 
tention. However, it was winter, and it was rather agree- 
able than otherwise to have some one in the rooms that would 
keep the wood fire going and provide the fuel, as he under- 
took to do, and I must say the rooms were always warm, 
although I never heard of any wood being delivered there. 
I think I was partly influenced in allowing him to remain 
there by a hope that he might, when off his guard, divulge 
some information about the bank robbery. If this was indeed 
the reason for my hospitality, it was entirely wasted. He 





could talk longer and say less than any one I had yet en- 
countered, and while quite garrulous about casual subjects, 
he would shut up like a clam the minute Winnipeg was 
mentioned, no matter how carefully the subject was broached, 
or how much money had been spent in mellowing him up 
for the purpose. Liquor seemed to effect him hardly at 
all except to make him less communicative, and in bring- 
ing a sardonic smile to his face. He had a dark saturnine 
countenance as if in derision of the futile effort that was 
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being made to extract information from him. One thing I 
decided in my mind, that if he had indeed acted in collusion 
with the robbers, they had gypped him; for never during 
that winter, nor ever after, did he have money, and I knew 
his life to its close. 


‘And this was the bridegroom which their daughter pre- 
sented to her poor parents, after it was no longer possible 
to conceal the marriage. Mr. Glen made the best of it and 
gave him work in the office—he was a good office hand—but 
the poor mother never got over it. When the family went 
to New York he went with them, and secured employment 
with a good insurance company, but did not keep it long, 
drifting gradually down and out. 

‘As an evidence of his versatile ability, it should be men- 
tioned that after going to New York, Mr. Glen wrote lead- 
ing articles for metropolitan journals like the Sun and the 
Tribune, when men like Raymond and Dana were the editors. 


















































SOCIAL CHANGES 


Great, almost miraculous, as have been the changes effect- 
‘ed by invention of gas-driven motors for road transportation, 
air-craft and motor boats, great as has been the relief from 
drudgery through labor-saving devices in the house and on 
the farm, by the radio, the screen, and in countless other 
directions, I doubt if the changes in social habits and con- 
ditions, partly no doubt resulting from these, have not affect- 
ed us as a race more almost than these miracles of invention. 
To one who has lived long enough to compare the daily life 
of an average family at the latter part of the Victorian 
period, with a similar group today, the amazing difference 
will be at once apparent. Social life in Canada had changed 
very little in the 100 years of its colonial existence. Condi- 
tions affecting the comforts of life had considerably im- 
proved, central heating had arrived, and the box stove and 
the base burner had given place to the hot air register and 
the radiator, and the oil lamp to gas and electric lighting. 
Carpets in living and sleeping rooms and halls had become 
the rule. 


But the people themselves and the conventions had changed 
little from the middle of the 18th century, when the English 
middle classes were so profoundly affected by the great 
‘Methodist revival of that period. There was apparently more 
refinement among women; I doubt if their ears would have 
tolerated the risque stories that are so current today. Most 
of the upper middle classes gave their daughters a year or 
two at what was called a finishing school, after which they 
sank back into the life of the home, and, if they did not marry, 
remained there, helping with the household duties, which 
were much more numerous and onerous than now. Except 
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teaching, or acting as governess in a private family, there 
were few careers open to girls in this class of society. 


The evenings were generally spent at home or at the home 
of a friend. Music (almost every girl played the piano) 
singing duets and quartettes, both sexes taking part, was a 
constant and much enjoyed resource. Chamber music, 
with several instruments, like piano, violin and flute, was 
very popular and very enjoyable. The older people played 
whist or gossiped, sometimes enlivened by a little hot toddy, 
or home-made wine, at the making of which the housewives 
of that time were very expert. In some houses there was 
dancing, particularly among Episcopalians, and to a less 
degree among Presbyterians. ‘This kind of amusement 
never found much favour among Methodists, but their girls 
would often “happen in” especially if they were young. In 
the earlier period the church furnished a good deal of what- 
ever entertainment there was, and its various activities, call- 
ing for frequent meetings, provided opportunities for the 
young people getting together. During the long winter 
months there was hardly a week that was without concert, 
a festival or a tea meeting in one or other of the churches, 
making the church atmosphere very familiar and attractive 
to the rising generation. In the present day life outside the 
church has become gay and attractive, and it is becoming 
more difficult to interest young people in church work. It 
is not probable that the social conditions which made the 
simple church entertainments popular will ever recur, and 
their sympathy will have to be secured by more sophisti- 
cated attractions. But the memories of the older generation 
will often recur to some of these “meetings” with pleasure 
and amusement. It is certain that many of the “matches” 
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that were made were the result of the intimacy that grew 
out of them. 


M. Taine, the brilliant French author, used to say that 
the thing that amazed him most in Scotland was to hear 
the congregation coming out of church discussing the merits 
of the sermon. He might have been similarly surprised in 
Canada at the same period but he would have to keep his 
ears very alert today to encounter a similar phenomenon. 
Perhaps the most notable change in the society of today, as 
contrasted with that of the last generation, is in the habit 
of church going. When the writer was a lad, the youngest 
of a large family, every member was in his place at Sunday 
morning service, and the children at Sunday School in the 
afternoon. Everyone put a coin in the collection, the chil- 
dren usually a penny which, truth to tell, I am afraid was 
rather grudged, thinking of the toffee it might have pur- 
chased. If there was a vacancy in the pew, inquiries were 
sure to be made about the absent one, it being taken for 
granted that he was ill. I feel sure that ninety per cent. 
of the residents of the Toronto of that day were as regular 
in church attendance as ourselves. 


And this persisted in a slightly diminished ratio until the 
beginning of the present century, when a change became 
evident. That this period also witnessed the introduction 
of golf and the birth of the motor car is not without sig- 
nificance. Some of the clergymen sensed the menace that 
lay in these insidious diversions and tried to exact a promise 
from the golf enthusiasts not to play on Sundays; and a 
generation before such a promise would have been readily 
given, would indeed not have been required. But other and 
more potent and disrupting influences had been at work to 
weaken the tie that had so long existed between the pew and 
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the pulpit, and these later attractions only served to precipi- 
tate a change that was long imminent. The stimulating re- 
vivals that had long been an annual event, and that had 
added thousands to the membership of the Methodist church, 
and in a lesser degree to some of the other churches, had 
been gradually given up, except in the case of what might 
he termed professional revivalists, who appeared only at 
long intervals. 


Most of the churchgoers were fundamentalists, accepting 
every word of the Bible literally and as inspired. Hell was 
to them an actual locality, where an avenging God subjected 
sinners to never-ending torture. The Methodist clergy of that 
time were apt to be rather poorly educated, and delighted to 
present these beliefs in their most lurid colours. I remember 
particularly a stout thick-set man, whose accent loudly pro- 
claimed him from the West country of England. He preach- 
ed in the old Metcalf Street Church, and had a voice like a 
brass trumpet, and rolled those damnatory clauses under his 
tongue like a sweet morsel. A better educated clergy who 
have developed from a more scientific school of thought, and 
have accepted Paul’s exhortation to prove all things, has large- 
ly replaced these Bible thumpers. But what has been gained 
in critical analysis and lucid exposition has been to some 
extent lost in impressiveness and cocksureness s0 effective 
with the average hearer. The beatific, even if entirely fanci- 
ful description of Paradise, delivered with all the assurance 
of conviction, endued the sermon with an atmosphere which 
made it easy to listen to. As a result of this change to an 
educated ministry the sermon has lost something of its as- 
surance, and the congregation sensing the change, has felt the 
duty of church attendance less imperative, and is gradually 
permitting itself the liberty of more attractive occupation. 
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One useful purpose the churches still serve is to make it 
easier for strangers to get acquainted with the people, especi- 
ally so in a town like our own, where everyone is so in- 
different. 


As compared with our own time, there seemed to be much 
less restlessness—more contentment. Today young people 
are always on the move; “where do we go from here” seems 
to be the question of the hour. There appeared to be more 
repose, perhaps there was more repression. Much less satis- 
fied them; they were easily amused, but the fun had to be 
spontaneous, not machine made, and I don’t think they would 
have been intrigued by the comic strips in the modern news- 
paper, nor would they have held back their dinner in order 
to listen in on Amos ’n Andy. I am sure they would have 
considered most of it very poor wit, not nearly so good as 
could be heard from the end man at a minstrel show. The 
usual form of hospitality was to be asked to tea, a quite 
substantial meal, on which the housewife generally prided 
herself. Dinner was the midday meal, so harmonizing better 
with the simpler habits of the period; the term lunch, while 
having a definite meaning in the Old Country, was very little 
used here, except to indicate an irregular meal or the food 
children took to school when they did not come home for 
dinner. 


In many of the towns, however, there was a group having 
English affiliations, half pay officers, remittance men, county 
officials and the like, who kept up the English social tradi- 
tions, dinner in the evening, Sunday night supper parties, 
ete. Peterborough, Cobourg, Belleville were notable in this 
respect, Oshawa very little, although we were never without 
a few of this class. Good cooking was highly esteemed, and, 
as professional cooks were very scarce, it fell to the ladies 
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to become expert themselves. And they did not fail in the 
effort, as was shown by the succulent roast and boiled turkeys, 
chicken salad and tipsy cake, all home made that were pro- 
vided for the balls, etc., in the winter, of an excellence not 
to be surpassed. Picnics were very popular and enjoyable, 
and were the means, especially the larger ones, like the Sun- 
day school picnics, of bringing all the people together in 
friendly relations, promoting a kindly democratic spirit in 
the communty. But such simple unsophisticated pleasures 
would not be enjoyed by our young people, nor probably by 
the older ones. 


The lives of young girls were much more sequestered than 
is the case today. There were few places that a girl could 
go without a chaperone, and all their time had to be account- 
ed for. It would have thrown a mother of that day into a 
fit to have been telephoned by her daughter that she was driv- 
ing up to the city with her friend, and to please not lock the 
front door. Their manner was more respectful, apparently, 
and quieter; although there was generally one in the group, 
‘an untamed spirit, who defied authority. And she was often 
the best liked. Whether the almost complete absence of 
restraint, which is now the rule, is a matter for congratula- 
tion or not is a much debated question at present. No doubt 
the rather hardboiled youngster of today is better calculated 
to face the actualities of life, even at the sacrifice of some 
feminine appeal than was her carefully sheltered sister of a 
previous generation, from whom all unsavory matter was 
studiously concealed. Even as to the relative attractiveness 
of the two types, there is room for much difference of opinion, 
the outspoken girl of today having an appeal that is none 
the less alluring for being different. Personally, I feel like 
the man in the old play, “How happy I could be with either, 
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if Yother fair charmer were gone.” One thing is sure, the 
old order is gone forever; having tasted of the fruit of the 
tree of good and of evil, the young of the coming generations 
will not readily relinquish the privilege. 


“CALLING” 


This gracious and very useful custom, which has come 
down to us from an early colonial period, and which reached 
its fullest development in the late Victorian days, seems now 
on the verge of extinction, and has been practically ignored 
during the last half of this generation, Its decadence can be 
partly accounted for in fine weather by the changed habits of 
women, who during the golf and motoring seasons are seldom 
at home in the afternoon, But during the fall and early win- 
ter, when there are no distractions of this kind, and when, in 
its period of greatest observance, it was most practised, it 
is no more popular than in the summer. The truth is that 
it is not in harmony with the age we live in, that it is too 
formal, too conventional, for our forthright generation. But 
it had a very proper setting in the preceding age when form- 
ality and stately ceremonial so strongly tinged the social ob- 
servances of the people. 


As I recall it, the women took a good deal of pleasure out 
of both the calling and receiving end of it, affording as it 
did in that dull period an opportunity of meeting new people 
and renewing existing friendships. The men of the house 
were usually made aware of something unusual being in the 
air by a certain “perfunctoriness” in the lunch, and by the 
quick disappearance of the ladies to the upper realms, eager 
doubtless to engage in those esoteric practices which accom- 
pany the business of “dressing.” If the movement was out- 
ward, two or three intimate friends would often set out to- 
gether, and the opening of the hall doors would generally dis- 
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close a large, handsomely furnished room with a bright fire 
burning in the hearth, illuminating the room, and welcoming 
the guests. A busy sound of chattering greeted the car, 
which sometimes suddenly ceased if any of the newcomers 
not infrequently the 
case. And so from one house to another, gathering gossip 
as they progressed, which on their homeward journey would 
be discussed with interest and perhaps a little laughing. It 
will be readily believed that at that period the “calling” day 
was looked forward to as a rather agreeable break in the life 
of a small community. Its value to families moving into 





had been under discussion, which w: 





the town is sufficiently obvious not to need comment. The 
wonder is what is to take its place for this purpose. 


‘Two things have contributed probably more than anything 
else to the change in the modern conception on the part of 
women and of society as to what a woman’s duties are to the 
family, first, the change of ideal in what constitutes beauty 
of form in a woman, and second, the determination of most 
women to avoid having children, as much as possible. When 
it is recalled that not more than a generation ago women were 
wearing an artificial frame under the skirt to give an en- 
larged appearance to their hips, and that today they are prac- 
tising the most to 
practical starvation, to attain an absolutely opposite condi- 





id self denial, amounting in some 





tion, it will be realized how rapidly we have got away from 
old standards. In almost every period except our own, the 
Junoesque style of female beauty was most desired, especi- 
ally by men. And the additional fat that comes with the 
period of pregnancy, with its rounded outline of figure, even 
the embonpoint of the lower abdomen, an appearance that 
was seldom absent during the child-bearing years of the Vie- 
torian woman, was not considered to be without its lure. To- 
day if the changed standard in beauty of form is to be at- 
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tained and retained, if time is to be available for golf, tennis, 
swimming, motoring and the myriad of out-door sports that 
had no existence in the last generation, child-bearing must be 
sacrificed, especially so when it is realized how destructive 
it is to a boyish figure. Many other factors of course are 
responsible in part for the modern avoidance of child-bear- 
ing. Apartment houses where children are not wanted, the 
expense of medical attendance, hospital, and last but not 
least, among young people, the consideration of how much 
fun they could have with the money. 











INNOVATIONS 


‘Tue TELEPHONE 


The telephone was the first of the outstanding modern in- 
ventions to be used all over the land within a few years of 
its introduction, It ante-dated the electric light ten years 
in this respect. When I commenced practise in Oshawa in 
1881, my partner, Dr. Rae, had had a telephone installed in 
the office. This was among the first lot and bore the number 
“48.” took this telephone from him soon after, and that 
has been my office telephone number for 50 years, consti- 
tuting a record I believe. As Bell only patented his inven- 
tion in 1876 it will be seen that Oshawa was not very slow 
in making use of it. Mr. James Wilcox was the first manager, 
and the outfit was in his house. A good deal of his time was 
occupied in disengaging the wire from the branches of trees 
which, when wet, serioush 











y interfered with the efficiency of 
the telephone. It was quite comical to watch poor Mr. Wil- 
cox, a spare, elderly Scotchman, freeing the wire by means 
of a long fish pole, an operation that often kept him jumping 
around for many minutes with his arms and head stretched 
upwards, while the onlookers smiled and offered advice. 
Meantime, the business of the office was carried on by Mrs. 
Wilcox, an agreeable lady with a large circle of friends, who 
spent a good deal of time in the telephone office. It was 
believed that some of the conversation that passed over the 
wires at that time was not entirely restricted to those taking 
part, Personally I had no reason to believe this. The work 
was hard and poorly paid, and on the whole, was satisfac- 
torily performed. ‘The early wire was just iron, and it was 
many years before copper wire was generally substituted, 
and long distance conversations made entirely feasible. 
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No class of people have benefitted more by the introduction 
of the telephone than the farmers and especially the wives 
and daughters, putting an end to the is 
of their lives, making it possible for them to call up any of 
their friends at any time for a gossip. ‘That they have taken 
entire advantage of this privilege any one will testify, who 
has been compelled to wait many minutes before getting his 
“party” on a rural line. By means of the telephone, the 
farmer is able to keep in close touch with the market and 
to bring his stuff in when the best prices are obtainable. 


lation and loneliness 





House Furs 

One very welcome change that the motor brought in its 
wake, although an indirect result, was the practical disap- 
pearance of the housefly. Fattening on the horse droppings 
on the street, and in the stable, and in other much more ob- 
jectionable extramural structures (this was, of course, before 
the era of sanitary conveniences), they would swarm into 
the house in the warm spring days through the open windows 
and doors, remaining through the whole season. And things 
were worse for a time after the introduction of the furnace, 
which maintained a steady heat, and enabled the fly to hiber- 
nate in the greatest comfort, whereas in the earlier days a 
single night’s severe early frost, which was not uncommon, 
would destroy the whole brood. After screen doors and 
ns for the windows came into general use it was possible 
to control the condition a little better, but in places where the 
doors had to remain open as in hotel dining rooms, the plague 
was intolerable. The long tables were covered with pink 
gauze to protect the underlying food. When these were raised, 
a swarm of flies would rise that almost darkened the room. 
‘And when one reflected on the noisome spots these pests pos- 
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sibly emanated from, it completely destroyed any desire for 
food. 


When it became known what an intimate relation there 
was between typhoid fever and house flies as carriers of the 
disease, the terrible menace of these pests became fully ap- 
preciated. Although every effort was made to exclude them, 
no great success was attained until the practical disappear- 
ance of horses and the business-like handling of garbage by 
the city cut off their food supply. ‘The few that survive are 
easily excluded, and their appearance in a home rather im- 
plies poor housekeeping. About the time that the house fly 
was convicted of carrying typhoid, certain varieties of mos- 
quitoes were found to be the most potent factor in the per- 
fence and spread of malarial fever, and when the stagnant 
water in a vicinity was drained away thus removing their 
breeding ground, the mosquitoes disappeared, and with them 
one of the most demoralizing and wide-spread diseases that 
has ever cursed the human race. The discovery that yellow 
fever was caused also by mosquitoes, typhus fever propagated 
‘ientific medicine has been 











by lice, etc., all show what value s 
to the world. 












































THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 


The first Anglican—or as it was always called “English” — 
church was the home of the Jones family on the northeast 
comer of Kingston Road and Park Road, It may have been 
served from Whitby, which was possessed of a church at the 
Bay early in the last century. The first clergyman, I think, 
was a Mr. Pentland, who had at one time been an army chap- 
lain, which perhaps accounted for his more tolerant attitude 





towards the clergy of other denominations. He was a great 
friend of Father Proulx, a jolly French-Canadian priest with 
a marked “habitant” accent. Mr. Pentland was followed by 
Rev. Chas. Worrell, who left two distinguished sons both serv- 
ing the church, although in different capacities. The older, 
Charles, a lawyer, was secretary and legal adviser to the 
Synod until his death, which occurred a few years ago. The 
younger brother, Claire, has had a very distinguished career 
within the church, has been Archbishop of Halifax for many 
years, and quite recently has been elected to the highest posi- 
tion of the church in Canada. 


Following Mr. Worrell, in the early 70’s, came Mr. Belt, 
a very worthy and active churchman, He had a large family 
which made the facetious McGee always refer to him as the 
“fertile Belt.” (This phrase was much in use at that time 
as indicating the stretch of country from Winnipeg to the 
mountains in the recently opened-up western prairie.) ‘The 
parsonage was on the comer where the church now stands. 





Tt was a story and a half frame building, and it was a source 
of constant wonder where the large families of the incum- 
bents were accommodated. After Mr. Belt’s departure the 
church fell upon evil days for a time. The right of the 
Bishop to appoint a clergyman to a vacancy, irrespective of 
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the wishes of the congregation; the contending views on ritual, 
high versus low church, were fought out very bitterly for 
nearly a generation, and almost every church in the diocese 
was affected; but, owing to conditions peculiar to the town, 
Oshawa seemed to get more than its just share. This was 
due partly to the fact that the leaders on either side were 
often bitter enemies, and a good deal of worldly venom was 
injected into what should have been a purely spiritual dif- 
ference of opinion. The dissidents were in many cases men 
who were not originally churchmen, and to whom revolt 
against official dogmatism, or what they considered so, came 
quite naturally. 


Mr. F. W. Glen and Mr. James Carmichael were both orig- 
inally Presbyterians and were protagonists in the effort to 
resist Episcopal domination. Mr. G. H. Grierson and Mr. 
R. Dillon were prominent among the seceders. The Rev. 
Mr. Johnston, the bishop’s nominee, was locked out of the 
church and admission was only obtained by breaking the 
lock. Finally the extreme low church section withdrew and 
held service in premises of their own, in the old Temperance 
Hall, on Simcoe Street South. Owing to the difficulty of get- 
ting ordained ministrants, the services here were sometimes 
conducted by not very well qualified persons. On one occa- 
sion a Dr. Eastwood took charge. He had been a doctor 
in the U.S. Navy during the Civil War, and, in the absence 
of a clergyman, had occasionally read the burial service for 
those dying at sea. This experience seems to have been 
thought to have peculiarly qualified him to take the ordin- 
ary service; but from force of habit, doubtless, he read the 
burial service instead of the service for the day, to the great 
scandal of the congregation. He attributed the misadven- 
ture to the “D——d small print.” The dissidents at last 
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found a home in a small disused meeting house on Colborne 
Street and here they worshipped for a number of years under 
the auspices of the Reformed Episcopal Church of America, 
and from this source they obtained their clergymen. Follow 
ing the exodus of the low church group there was no more 
quarreling with central authorities. At this time there was a 
Dr. Rolph, about whom there was a good deal of scandal, 
which compelled his withdrawal. I think, but am not sure, 
that Mr. Middleton, of whom I have spoken at some length 
before, followed Rolph, Mr, Middleton was a gentleman 
with many admirable qualities but not well calculated to cope 
successfully with difficulties or smooth out the differences 
that were still hanging over from the late unpleasantness. 























Although a period of calm characterized the incumbency 
of Mr. Talbot, a saintly man, it is only during the last twenty- 
five years and the coming of the present incumbent that the 
church has entered on the existing period of successful ae- 
complishment. 


The minutes of some of the parish meetings as they appear 
in the records would furnish material for a good story. 
One of the characters in the church was Wm. Trigg, a stout 
West-country Englishman with a strong Devon accent. He 
took care of the cemetery, acted as parish beadle, making the 
responses at service with great emphasis, his loud “awmun” 
being heard above all the rest. His home was near the ceme- 
tery, and on one occasion returning from doing work there 
he found some people waiting for him. He explained, by 
way of apology, that he had been “tufting up old Billings 
and his wife,” meaning that he had been in the graveyard 
fixing up the graves of two highly respected former members 
of the church. A fine, upstanding figure, he constantly wore, 
except on Sunday, the long blue smock of the English 
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peasant, reaching from his chin to his feet. He was much 
liked, and at the time of his death was presented, in absentia, 
by a motion of vestry solemnly passed, with a lot in the 
cemetery; this on account of his long and faithful services to 
the church. A worthy guerdon for loyal service. It is not 
recorded that any vestryman smiled. It is much more likely 
that they did not see anything to smile at. 

















MORE CHARACTER SKETCHES 


One of the most regular attendants at St. George's for many 
years was Mr. Robt. Woon, a rather slim, dark-eyed man, 
whose air of distinction was by no means entirely due to his 
well tailored clothes. Mr. Woon spent most of his earlier 
years as chief clerk in the office of the Joseph Hall works, 
at that time the largest manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments in Canada. At the time of the failure of this insti 
tution he came into possession of the building to the north 
of the foundry which had been used as a malleable iron shop. 
Here for many years he built clover mills, besides doing a 
large business in supplying parts for the different machines 
built by the old shop. He was rather a silent but very agr 
able well bred man, very exact in his business relations. He 
was devoted to flowers and the beds around his house were 
a feast to the eye in the spring and carly summer during his 
life time. No greater contrast could be imagined than that 
between him and his brother John, a stout, florid, fair man 
with a face that was ready to laugh at the slightest provoca- 
tion and a broad back that seemed to invite you to clap it. 
Imagine anyone clapping Mr. Robert Woon on the back? 
John Woon was for many years travelling representative for 
the Cedardale Scythe Factory. I could easily imagine him 
a welcome visitor to the sleepy old towns of that dull age, 
with his jolly face and his stock of new stories. Latterly he 
conducted the Commercial Hotel here; I am not sure that 
he did not build it. ‘The Commercial was also the name of 
an earlier hotel on the corner west of the present one. This 











was managed by a Mr. Black, an excellent hotelman; he 
charged higher prices than had been the rule, but its table 
and rooms enjoyed a great reputation with the travelling 
public. 
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I recall an amusing incident in this connection. Among 
the boarders was a young Englishman named Bescobe, good 
looking and a trifle fast. He had some pictures in his bed- 
room, cheap reproductions of good originals, which, although 
possessing fine artistic points, were not of a character that 
one would care to hang in his living room. These had evi- 
dently offended the puritanical susceptibilities of some of the 
chambermaids, for they disappeared from the room. This 
was reported at the office, but no further mention was made 
of it until, when settling up a long bill, the Englishman put 
in as a set-off a claim for the missing gems of art, an amount 
that would only have been justified if they had been artist 
proofs. The pictures had disappeared, however, and there 
was no way of disproving his claim, so it was allowed, much 
to the chagrin of the landlord, who had supposed the incident 
forgotten. 


There is a monument to the Black family just as you enter 
the Union Cemetery on which is a female figure, the most 
beautiful bit of mortuary sculpture that I have seen in Can- 
ada, It is of Italian design and wrought on fine marble. 


‘A younger brother of the Woons, William, ran a drug store 
here fifty years ago in the same shop where Jury & Lovell 
now carry on. It was a very fine store for that period and 
did a good business, but after some years he became alarmed 
about his health; there was some tubercular history in the 
family; so he went to Honolulu, where he established himself 
and for years carried on a large and successful drug busi- 
ness. As he accumulated money he bought sugar certificates 
which proved very remunerative and with other successful 
investments enabled him to retire from active participation 
in business at a comparatively early age. His later years were 
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spent in a cottage near the golf grounds, a game which he 
had grown very fond of, and at which he spent many happy 
hours, the more particularly that in that ideal climate out- 
door games can be played the year round. Here he lived for 
a number of years, his wants cared for by a Japanese ser- 
vant who could do everything, in great comfort. Every year 
or two he would pay a visit to his old home, where he was 
always warmly welcomed by his friends. The Oshawa Golf 
Club was much indebted to him for help in its early days, 
and he continued to take a lively interest in its progress up 
to the last. His long residence in Hawaii, covering as it did 
the latter years of the native monarchy, with its unique cere- 
monial, the period of the revolution, the establishment of a 
Republic, and finally their absorption by the United States 
of America, gave a great deal of interest to his talk and made 
his conversation very entertaining. He made several trips 
to Japan and the East. 


The Lamberts were a well known family here until quite 
recently, only a few however now remaining. The father 
came here almost directly from his native Germany and 
spoke with a strong accent to the last. He was a tailor, 
and conducted a successful business here for many years. 
He was a very kind and warm hearted man, and the fact 
that such a lovable man was a German served to soften the 
attitude towards his nation at the time of the war, of those 
who knew him, and to make it impossible for them to believe 
all the stories of German atrocities which were so current. 
In his later years he associated his oldest son Fred with him 
in business and he, Fred, carried it on after his father’s 
death, Fred Lambert was a good business man but a much 
better storyteller. ‘The best, in fact, that I can recall. He 
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had the art of injecting something into the narrative that was 
not realized until less gifted persons attempted to retell them. 
Whether such talent is incompatible with successful conduct 
of business is difficult to say, but business did fall off and 
Fred went out to Vancouver where he recently died. 





























THE HARBOR 


A very busy and thriving neighbourhood the harbor must 
have been in the middle decades of the last century when 
the Lake was the principal highway, when a great part of 
what was brought in came to the wharf, as well as most of 
what was sent out, when the Guys and the Conants, the Moth- 
ersills and the Henrys made their homes there, as well as 
many others. There was a large “across the lake” trade bring- 
ing Oswego and Rochester and Buffalo to our gate with their 
merchandise and generally taking back a load of ours, and 
a relatively large coast-wise trade as far as Kingston. Taking 
the families in the order of their settlement the Conants seem 
to have been as early as any, owning land as they did at the 
time of the troubles in 1812. A large race physically, they 
showed faith in the future of the vicinity by acquiring a great 
deal of land, most of which remains in the possession of the 
family today. 





Mr. Thos. Conant of the second generation had a great 
passion for travel and was several times in Europe and the 
Holy Land, a very unusual experience in those days. He 
was in Washington during the American Rebellion, and shook 
hands with Abraham Lincoln, the great War President, a re- 
membrance which he cherished throughout his life. He eor- 
responded with both the Toronto Globe and the local news- 
paper, giving a full account of his travels and experiences. 
The Henrys were very early settlers, and made as great an 
impression as any. Some of the third generation are still 
among our most respected citizens, The founder of the family 
—in Canada—emigrated from County Cavan, Ireland, and 
after some wanderings, which included such distant points 
as New York City and Niagara on the Lake, in the itinerary, 
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finally settled on a farm at Port Oshawa, which for many 
years has been the home of the family or some of them. ‘The 
‘most interesting figure in this family was Thomas, or as he 
came to be known, “Elder” Henry. He was a son of the 
original settler, and was born in Ireland, coming to this 
country at an early age. When his father went to the 
“Rouge” to engage in hotel keeping, a perfectly respectable 
trade in the early days, Thomas continued in the homestead 
at Port Oshawa, building a comfortable house where he in- 
stalled his young wife, and went to work with a will, clearing 
the land and seeding it. About this time he was thrown under 
the influence of the “Christians,” a religious body originating 
in the States and then beginning to spread in Canada. He was 
afterwards an accredited minister of this denomination and 
carried on preaching together with his farming. A tall, well 
made, good looking, fresh colored man with a winning Irish 
smile and a natural eloquence that made him in great re- 
quest, not only with his own church people but at all outof- 
doors religious gatherings and revivals. Some abstruse theo- 
logical differences prevented the Methodists and perhaps the 
Preshyerians from offering him the “right hand of fellow- 
nip” as it was called, a rite that was supposed to envisage 














complete spiritual accord. After a time the trivial nature 
of these differences was recognized and the “Christian” 
Church now forms part of the United Church of Canada, But 
at that time religious points of difference were taken serious- 
ly. Thomas Henry was himself a broad minded man and at- 
tached little importance to the non-essentials. He had a large 
family, and some of the sons were well-known and respected 
citizens both in Oshawa and at the Harbor. One of these, 
the Rev. Albert Henry, was a clergyman in the Christian 
body, and was much respected for his literary attainments. 
His wife, a beautiful girl, died when she was very young, 
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leaving two children to the care of the grief-stricken father. 
Of John Henry I have already spoken in connection with the 
McLaughlin carriage shop, of which in the early days he 
was the chief selling agency. During Elder Henry’s life he 
was in great requisition for performing marriages, partly, I 
suspect, on account of his cheerful manner and the encour- 
aging words with which he accompanied the performance of 
the rite. 


‘The Robinsons were a numerous family of that period, a 
tall dark race as if they might have some Indian blood in 
their ancestry. They were Quakers and were intermarried 
with some of the other early settlers. The best remembered 
was “Quaker” Robinson, a very dark man who wore ear- 
rings and lived in the white brick house where the road turns 
east along the water front. 


‘The Mothersills were an influential Irish family who were 
settled in about the Harbor as early as 1849, The best re- 
membered of the second generation were two brothers John 
and Richard, who presented as marked difference in manner 
and character as could be well imagined. The older brother 
of a rather stern aspect and spare figure had a farm east and 
south of Harmony and not far from the Base Line, which 
is still in the possession of the family. Here he lived for 
many years raising a large family, and conducting a very 
successful farming business. Mr. Mothersill was a staunch 
member of the Church of England, and—the combination is 
not unusual—a strong Conservative in politics. Through all 
the disturbances to which allusion has been made, he was 
always on the side of authority, and opposed to dissent. The 
younger brother Richard was a bluff, hearty man very ap- 
proachable and much liked. He owned a farm near the lake. 
Although an adherent of the Anglican Church, the tie sat s0 
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lightly on him that when trouble arose he had no difficulty 
in allying himself with the dissidents who left the communion. 
And he was a Liberal in politics, which completed their dis- 
‘The principal point of convergence was that they 
married sisters and raised fine families. 





similari 


Thos. Guy and his brother, J. 0. Guy, were well-known 
figures about the lake front forty years ago. The former 
owned and farmed a large property west of the harbor, still 
commemorated by “Guy's Point,” and was a well-known 
stock farmer and breeder. ‘The younger and perhaps better 
known brother, J. 0. Guy, was for many years harbor-master 
and was well known and highly respected by all the sailor 
men that came to the port. In his later years he conducted 
a grain and commission business in the town, He left a 
large family, of whom most of the survivors are in the West. 





Although not one of the earliest to settle on the Lake shore 
about the harbour, Joseph Moore was working the property 
to the east of the mouth of the creek some time before the 
rebellion of 1837, and there is an interesting story of him at 
that period. Mr. Moore was an American by birth, and at 
the time of the disturbance found himself in an uncongenial 
atmosphere in Canada, Fet 
pathies were if any thing with the rebels than otherwise and 
it seemed, if he stayed, that he would have to take sid 
So he just put his family on a sloop that he owned and visited 
up and down the lake until the trouble was over. Which 
seemed a very ingenious way of avoiding trouble. There was 
a large family of both sexes, many of whom married; of 
these the families of Mrs. Jas. Mackie and of Mrs. Thos. 
Henry were among our best known and best liked citizens. 
But the most outstanding member of this family, undoubt- 
edly, was she who was known to three generations of her 





ig ran very high, and I 
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descendants as “dear Grandma Moore,” a sweet-faced, warm- 
hearted woman, who even in extreme old age retained an 
expression of loving benignity which together with her un- 
failing sympathy made her the recipient of all the secrets 
and confidences of her numerous progeny, especially the 


young ones. Her memory was very retentive, and any dis 
puted incident in the annals of the lake shore was referred 
to her for settlement, 














WELL KNOWN CHARACTERS 


The most outstanding figure in Harmony in my recollec- 
tion was Abram Farwell, member of the large family of 
that name, who were together with the Drews, the first settlers 
in that locality. I don’t know what facilities for education 
were at his disposal in his youth, but he was an unusually 
well-informed man, and his command of the language was 
unexcelled. He was quite the best public speaker and read- 
iest debater that we had produced up to that time, and when 
he entered Ontario Legislature, which he did in its second 
parliament, beating the sitting member, Dr. McGill, he was 
recognized as among the best debaters in that body. He 
had some family connection with Senator Stone, of Minne- 
sota, and visited him often in that State. In this way he 
became very well informed on American polities and poli- 
ticians and had met many of them and could speak enter- 
tainingly about them. His old home at the four corners of 
Harmony is still the best looking residence in the neighbour- 
hood. 











The Garrow family filled a niche in the town for many 
years. Three brothers, Clydeside iron workers, Scotch and 
Presbyterian, settled in Oshawa as much as seventy years ago. 
‘They all worked in the Joseph Hall Works and later some 
of them in the Grand Trunk Shops in Montreal. They all 
had families, some of whom are still in the town, “Big” 
Mrs. Garrow, as she was known to every one, was a big 
woman with a big heart, was the presiding genius at all the 
social functions in the old Presbyterian church, tea meetings, 
soirees, supplying and cooking much of the refreshments 
and dispensing them with genial hospitality, especially with 
the young people who loved her Scotch cookies; of such an 
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excellence, was she very popular. A God fearing industrious, 
Scotch family, than which no better citizens are to be found. 


Carpus French was a well known resident here until a 
dozen years or more ago. The French family came here 
from New Hampshire in the early part of the last century. 
Tsaac French was the progenitor of all the French’s that 
resided in this district. They were a good looking, intelli- 
gent family, but Carpus is the best remembered, because 
of his enthusiastic advocacy of the installation of water 
works and sewers a good deal in advance of public senti- 
ment. He was an expert machinist and his advice on 





the simple engineering problems of the day was often 
sought by the Council of which he was for many years 
a valuable member. The subject of good water, which 
has already been spoken of, and sewers was very keenly 
debated here a generation back. No one denied their 
desirability, but some—mostly the well to do—feared the 
expense. Some of these had conveniences in their homes and 
did not feel the necessity so acutely as their less fortunate 
neighbours. ‘The first scheme proposed was what is known 
as the gravity system. Some good springs were known to be 
situated in the hills north of Raglan, the source of the Oshawa 
creek, and it was thought that the combined quantity of 
these would suffice for the needs of the town, The cost of 
the iron conduits to bring the water to McGregor's Hill, 
where it was proposed to place a reservoir, was not formid- 
able, and the scheme seemed quite feasible, the grade being 
steep enough to ensure continuous flow. But objections began 
to arise. There were rumors that the level of the springs was 
sometimes lowered, that the water was too hard for use in 
the factory boilers, that the cost of settlement of “riparian 
rights,” sums to be paid to farmers, millers, ete., who would 
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be injuriously affected by the diversion of the water, would 
be ruinous. Some of these objections were not without weight, 
others were raised by people who did not want the scheme 
at all and wanted to delay its consideration, as has been al- 
ready told, which finally went to the lake. 


The Laws were a well known family in the last genera- 
tion, ‘The father had been a contractor and builder and had 
come to Canada to carry out some work for the G.T.R., 
which was then being built. He settled in Oshawa soon after, 
building the brick row on Simcoe Street South, opposite the 
municipal offices. In one of these the family lived, and eon- 
tinued to live after the father’s death, which occurred at an 
early age, leaving the young mother to bring up and educate 





the rather numerous family. She must have been well fitted 
for the task, for the children turned out a fine lot. R. O. 
Law has been already spoken of as having become a highly 
respected citizen of Chicago, and the proprietor of a large 
publishing business in that city. Chas. Law, another brother, 
went out to British Columbia many years ago, and was early 
recognized as one of the largest dealers in mines and real 
estate on the coast. Like so many of the early families none 
of them are now living in the town. Mr. Chas. Law married 
into the Hyland family, of Irish extraction, who settled in 
East Whitby very early and numbered many successful farm- 
ers and business men among their descendants. ‘They were 
prominent adherents of the Anglican Church for two gen- 














erations. 


‘The house that E, M. Henry is now living in has had a 
rather interesting history. Built about the period of the 
‘American Civil War for a Mr. McMaster, a member of the 
important wholesale Toronto firm of that name, it was after- 
wards lived in by §. B. Fairbanks, a prominent lawyer and 
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leading citizen, during which time it was the centre of much 
of the gaiety of the town. Shortly after his death the widow 
married a Mr. Holland, afterwards General Manager of the 
Ontario Bank, and at that time local agent of the same Bank. 
He took up his residence in the Fairbanks house, “hung up 
his hat,” so to speak, but in less than a year his wife met 
with a tragic death, Taken violently ill while at a matinee 
performance in Toronto, she had to be removed to her home, 
where she died in great agony. Mr. Holland continued to 
live in the Fairbanks home with the children, but they cordi- 
ally disliked him, and not long afterwards the home broke 
up and the house came into the possession of Dr. Rae, who 
made it his home until his death some years later. 





Another hardware merchant of that period was Thomas 
Gibbs, better known as “Long Tom” by the people of that 
day. He was, I think, a cousin of the two prominent Gibbs 
of whom mention has been already made. He was a tall 
fresh-colored man with a strong Devonshire accent, and was 
credited with a thorough knowledge of his business. Wm. 
Gullock, or “Billy” as he was familiarly called, who was our 
“star” lacrosse player at that time, was a clerk in this store 
and brought many of the younger people to it. “Billy” died 
some years ago in Ottawa, to which city he had removed 
after leaving here. The Gullocks were a well known family. 
The elder Gullock was a stone mason, and a good one. He 
built the house now occupied by Col. Grierson, and his 
family occupied it for some years. 


I.E. Farewell, for more than forty years Crown Attorney-— 
almost a record—although most of his life was spent in 
Whitby, commenced his professional career in Oshawa as a 
member of the law firm of Farewell & McGee, which he 
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only left to assume the duties of County Crown Attorney at 
Whitby. 


In addition to being an excellent lawyer, he was an auth- 
ority on all matters historical or antiquarian affecting the 
Province, and especially the County of Ontario. He was 
very witty, and his stories were retold by the circuit judges 
all over the Province. He was adopted and brought up by 
Abraham Farewell, of Harmony, to whom reference has 
been made, taking his name. His real parents were Irish, 
which, perhaps accounted for his wit and his popularity. 
He was an inveterate fisherman, and whenever the legal mat- 
ters which often took him to remote parts of the county were 
held up, he would wander off to the nearest stream where 
fish might be suspected and there he would be found hours 
after, with his old felt hat, his briarwood pipe, his fishing 
rod and basket, the latter often empty, a condition which did 
not diminish his enjoyment in the slightest degree. His 
death was greatly regretted by all classes of the community. 
The Oshawa Hospital received a handsome donation in his 
will, 

W. T. Atkinson was a well known druggist here, of an in- 
teresting type, for many years. Born in the Midlands, he got 
s training in Sheffield. Soon after the Crimean 
War, still a young man, he opened a drug store in Toronto 
on King Street West, then the fashionable promenade of the 
young city. This does not seem to have been an unqualified 
cess, the drug business of that period being still, as its 
name implies, a place where drugs are sold and not a deli- 


his busines 





su 





catessen shop where ice cream and soda water are the im- 
portant things, with lunches and confectionery of all kinds, 
so that when the demand for drugs was slack there was no 
revenue from other sources. About the commencement of 
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the American Civil War he went to New York and took the 
position of dispensing clerk in a large shop on Broadway. 
Here he remained till the close of the war when he returned to 
Canada and opened a business in Oshawa, which was so 
successful that he remained the rest of his business life. 


‘The rather remarkable thing about Atkinson was that after 
spending in his early life several years in New York and 
many more in Canada, it would have been expected that all 
traces of his English origin would have disappeared, more or 
less; instead he was almost entirely unaltered, in speech, 
prejudices, habits and outlook, and could have taken up his 
life in Sheffield at the end of forty years’ absence without 
attracting attention. ‘This adherence to old customs and 
speech, together with a certain naivite of expression, made 
him rather a mark for practical joking, a form of pleas- 
antry very popular in those days before the advent of motors, 
movies, or golf furnished more genuine amusement. Young 
men after office hours with nothing to do found amusement in 
this somewhat hoydenish kind of sport. One winter's day, a 
load of hay was being offered for sale at the four corners, 
and one of these young gentlemen directed the driver to Mr. 
Atkinson as a probable buyer; as he had no horse at the time, 
he said there must be some mistake. But the first had no 
sooner withdrawn than another lumbered up with his big 
load, covering the sidewalk and keeping the druggist shiver- 
ing at the open door, while he disclaimed any interest in hay 
in the remotest degree; at which moment he would discover 
some of his tormentors laughing at the corner, when the truth 
would occur to him and he would shake his fist at them and 
withdraw to the welcome warmth of his shop. 








On another occasion they gathered in his store, late on 
Christmas Eve, and while some of them engaged his atten- 
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tion, others quietly removed the Christmas turkey which was 
all ready to be taken home; of course no other could be got 
at that late hour; but he was so uniformly good natured about 
it that it ceased being any fun, and was given up. 


Mr, Atkinson was a life-long friend of John Cowan, dat- 
ing from his early residence in Toronto. ‘They were both 
strong Anglicans, and had other ties in common. He built 
two homes while here, the first a red brick house just east 
of the King Street Methodist church, But he wanted to keep 
a hor s with a city bred 
man when he finds a home in a small town,—so he built on 
a five acre lot the house which is now the Morphy homestead 
in Westmount. His eldest son, Ed Atkinson, developed a 
talent for painting and before his untimely death in 192(?), 
was regarded as one of the most promising and talented of 
Canadian painters. 


e and a cow—a common weakn 





Mark Robinson was another druggist of much the same 
origin and training at the same period. He was famous for 
the efficacy of 
for his treatment of stomach disorders, people coming great 
distances to consult him. 





pills and potions, and much sought after 


Two mendicants of this period were well known charac- 
ters. Johnnie Farrel was a stout red faced Irishman, with 
a rather un-rish crop of flaxen hair which curled tightly to 
his big round head giving him a look of youth late in life, 
Although a professed churchman, he lived in open coneu- 
binage with a woman Nance Murray. They had no settled 
place of abode, and in the summertime, I fancy, a water 
tight barn, or even a protected wood, was often their only 
domicile. Their housekeeping must have been interesting. 
He was an enormous eater. It was said he would devour all 
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the meat on a big beef head himself at a sitting. A strong 
fellow he could work when he had to, but he preferred beg- 
ging at which he was an adept. 


Charlie Mundy tells this story about him, Charlie was in 
the habit of giving him a small coin occasionally, getting in 
return thanks of profound utterance. On one occasion for 
1a joke he substituted a piece of tin for the usual coin, which, 
when the beggar discovered it, drew forth such a flood of 
objurgation and profanity as to make the air blue. 


Pat Crowley, the other mendicant, was as great a contrast 
to Johnnie Farrel as could be thought possible. Crowley had 
the most Iugubrious countenance that could be imagined, 
and one had to be hard bitten to ignore him. His particular 
beat was in the vicinity of the Lang Block, and here almost 
every moming he would lay for Wm. Cowan on his way 
to the Bank, a contact that was usually good for a quarter. 

The profession of mendicancy never appealed to native 
bor Canadians: I don’t remember of any. Pride and public 
opinion have acted as a restraining influence. Once this has 
broken down, however, it ing to realize how 
ficial these restraints are. This became evident during the 
distribution of relief recently. People who were mortified to 
have to accept assistance, and concealed their want to the 
last, came in the end to accept it, and even to demand it. The 
French say that it is only the first step that costs. But for 
many generations, the stimulating atmosphere of the new 
world, with the comparative absence of poverty, a free op- 
portunity for all, has been a strong deterrent to open men- 
dicancy. 
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THE BUSINESS SECTION 


Our town never presented a very dignified appearance to 
the traveller on the highway, especially compared with the 
towns to the east of us. In these, from very early times, the 
main streets were occupied by substantial brick buildings, 
giving an appearance of dignity and prosperity that was 
sadly lacking in our own. The north side of King Street 
between Prince Street and Church Street, as it is at present, 
ives a very fair idea of the appearance of the whole street 
little more than a generation ago. What is now known as 
the Central Hotel was among the first, if not the very first, 
three-story building to be erected. This was the old Me- 
Elroy Hotel, with the stores on either side, and this was the 
first attempt at providing a decent hotel for the community. 
‘The McElroys were very fine people, as were many of the 
families engaged in this business at that period. 


Not long after, the Gibbs block was built and was entirely 
occupied with the activities of that family. ‘The shop on the 
corner, carrying a full stock of general goods, was managed 
by a Mr. Lobb, a relative of the Gibbs. This Mr. Lobb was 
quite an interesting gentleman. Possessed of a good appear- 
ance, and an excellent command of English, he often offici- 
ated on Sunday in one of the many Methodist churches in the 
vicinity, to the great edification of the large congregations 
that came to heat him. Unfortunately for the lasting influ- 
ence of his discourses, the sincerity of which no one ques- 
tioned, it became known that at times he had an addiction 
to liquor, which sometimes proved too strong for his resolu- 
tion, and overcame him to such a degree that he was com- 





pelled to cancel some of his engagements to preach. 
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But most of the important business of the Gibbs brothers 
was conducted in the office at the back of the building about 
where the cigar store now is. This place for more than 
twenty years was the financial, the commercial, and the po- 
I 
wire-pulling was conducted. ‘Those were stirring times. The 
mansard roof on top of the Gibbs block was added many 
years after. 


1 centre of the community, and here all the municipal 





Opposite the Gibbs block, where the Dominion Bank now 
stands, a two story brick building of good appearance had 
been built at a comparatively early period. Here the firm of 
Michael & Morgan carried on a large business for many 
years. It was burnt down in an extensive conflagration about 
1873. The fire was proven to be of incendiary origin, and 
was fastened on a veterinary surgeon who had started a blaze 
which caused the loss of many thousands of dollars, and en- 
dangered the lives of many people (it happened in the night) 
with the hope of collecting a few hundred dollars insurance. 


The most extensive block ere 





ed for business purposes 
was built quite early by John Wilson, the sailor-farmer li 
ing on the eastern edge of the town, who burnt all the brick 
used in its construction on his own farm. The Wilson Block, 
as it was known, with its attractive shops and its spacious 





assembly rooms above, where all the dances were held and 
all the better shows were presented, marked a distinct ad- 
vance in the town’s history and was for many years the best 
of its kind among the towns of the vicinity. Old Mr. Wilson 
was himself quite an interesting man, and his stocky figure, 
clad in a double breasted coat of blue “pilot” cloth with 
sea bronzed face and distinctly “ 
miliar sight on our streets for many years. He had been a 
salt water sailor, out of Hull or Newcastle or some other 





ailor” gait, was a fa- 
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North of England port, engaged in the West Indies trade. 
On one of these voyages he married into a family of some 
distinction and wealth. Shortly afterwards he came to Osh- 
awa and settled on the farm that still bears his name. Mrs. 
Wilson was a rather singular woman, quite eccentric, and 
with a pronounced contempt for the claims of any Canadians 
to be considered “genteel.” She brought a good deal of valu- 
able plate with her and some gems of value. Some of these 
latter, set in rings, presented a rather incongruous appearance 
on the fingers of the “boys.” The old matriarch herself, 
however, paid very little attention to her personal appearance 
and you would readily believe that modern standards had not 
progressed far in the West Indies in her youth, Mr. Wilson 
was a kindly man and much liked by his neighbours. 








Most of the Wilson boys were rovers, but John, the eldest, 
lived on the homestead, the old Wilson farm, all his life. A 
kindly, simplehearted man, a good neighbour but not very 
energetic, he was fond of horses, and brought over some 
valuable Kentueky stock with the intention of developing a 
strain, but for a number of reasons the project was not suc- 
cessful; the colts were not properly looked after and many 
died from neglect. This, of course, brought a lot of criti- 
cism, of which John was not very tolerant. On one occasion, 
the then mayor was looking over the animals, and remarked 
on the unwisdom of a man like John wasting his time trying 
to raise fancy stock. After a moment John retorted, “Well, 
some men like fancy horses, and other men,” looking point- 
edly at the Mayor, “like fancy women.” For some reason 
the Mayor did not continue the conversation. 


‘Te ARcape 
‘The shop bearing this insignia had some claims for rather 
special mention in recalling the mercantile history of the 
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town. It had the longest continuous record, covering two 
generations, and forty-five years of activity, considerably 
the largest stock and of a better grade, and more successfully 
operated than almost any other shop in the trade. The busi- 
ness was founded by Thos. Miller, who came here from New- 
castle, in conjunction with his sons. ‘The two younger men 
had the benefit of several years’ experience with a good New 
York dry goods business and were able to impart a more 
“citified” flavour to their business than their rivals. ‘Thos. 
Miller, Sr., was an affable, kindly mannered gentleman, 
much liked by his fellow citizens. 


The Queen's Hotel on Simcoe Street North was built short- 
ly after Confederation and was a very creditable structure 
for its time. For many years, indeed almost up to the dis- 
continuance of the license system, it was the best equipped 
and most outstanding hotel in the district. ‘The three-story 
building which now houses the Savoy tea rooms was built 
at an early period, at first for the Bank of Montreal, and was 
afterwards the office of the Ontario Bank. Later and for some 
years it was used as the Post Office, until that public utility 
was moved to its present location. And, by the way, the 
Post Office was the only public building that Oshawa ever 
secured in spite of the millions in revenue that the town has 
contributed to the Dominion Treasury for many years. We 
were certainly not favoured by the government. 











The substantial three-story block on the north-east corner 
of Simcoe and King Streets has been there for many years 
and has been the home of two bank agencies and the head 
office of another in its time. This completes the meagre list 
of decent buildings to be found on our public streets until 
‘a comparatively recent period. 





After the war, while no more buildings have been added, 
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many attractive and artistic shop fronts have been put in, 


adding greatly to the appearance of the principal streets. 


‘The name Morgan, which bas just been mentioned, was 
much in the public eye in the last generation. A member 
of the firm of Michael & Morgan for a long time, he later 
engaged in the business of exporting live stock to Liverpool. 
This was at the time when the adverse American tariff on 
barley forced our farmers out of growing that remunerative 
crop, and into the growing of cattle for export. Mr. Morgan 
soon established contact with the most reliable importers in 
England, and was able to place our cattle almost as they 
arrived. Creat advance in the science of ship refrigeration, 
making it possible to place chilled meat on the London mar- 
ot in prime condition, caused shipping on the hoof to be 
largely abandoned, but for the years it lasted it was of great 
value to the farmers of Canada. Mr. Morgan established 
on the south side of 











his two sons in a fine grocery busine 
King Street, west of Simcoe, where a grocery in direct sue- 
cession is still carried on. A keen, successful man, with a 
big circle of friends. He lived in a very attractive house 
which was pulled down to make way for the beautiful home 
of Geo. W. McLaughlin. 







































































WHITBY AND OSHAWA 


It will have been noticed that during these recitals very 
little has been said about Oshawa’s sister town and close 
neighbour, Whitby, and for the very good reason that there 
was, despite their nearness, the least possible intercourse 
between them, Truth was, they moved in different orbits. 
Whitby had early become the County town and the home of 
all the county officials, as well as most of the lawyers, county 
judges, the sheriff and others connected with the adminis- 
tration of justice. 
town, it was inevitable that a strong class feeling should 
develop, and a pronounced upper class emerge. An agree- 
able society they formed in those early days. The women 
were attractive, some of them beautiful, and with an air of 
social breeding to which our people had not attained, and 
the men, particularly the younger men, were such as you 


Given a group of this kind in a small 





expect to find in association with such women, and with a 
good deal of wit. No good understanding or affiliation could 
exist between such people whose working day started at 9 a.m. 
and closed at any time from 2 to 4 p.m, and our work-a-day 
population, with no leisure class and very little leisure. And 
so they were naturally inclined to high hat us on the rare 
occasions on which we met; and maintained an exclusive 
attitude towards us at the occasional balls or other festive 
occasions that marked the winter season. 


The writer remembers vividly when the Gibbs family 
moved into their beautiful new home, now occupied by the 
Bishop Bethune School, and gave large parties, to which 
guests from both towns were invited, how the Whitby con- 
tingent would keep to one end of the large ball room dancing 
almost entirely among themselves. This was very notice- 
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able in the square dances like “the Lancers,” so popular 
in those days. When a “strange couple” would seek to enter 
a sat in the “Whitby corner” they would be met by an in- 
timation that the set was full, or at any rate, by an atmos- 
phere that conveyed the same information, quite as eloquent 
as words. Whitby had a lot of attractive young people at 
that time, pretty girls and gay young men who were not the 
less liked on account of a certain flavor of “fastness”” that 
seemed to exhale from them, At the dances at the Town Hall 
there was always a big jar in a cupboard with a pitcher of 
water and a tumbler to which the stranger was hospitably 
introduced by one of the Lauder boys or other of that ilk. 


Remembering then the greater attractiveness of Whitby as 
a social centre, it is not difficult to understand the entire 
absence of sympathy there was between the two communities. 
Oshawa was then engrossed, even more than now, with its 
problems of expansion and production, and had scant time 
for pleasure or gaiety. So there was little more warmth of 
feeling or association than between the Jews and the Samari- 
tans. And even the rather tolerant friendliness that they 
sometime: 








showed us was not without a touch of condescen- 
sion; it was what the French term “de haut en bas,” and this 
feeling of being a little better than we was not confined by 
any means to the professional classes, it was quite shared in 
by the shopkeepers. A Whitby grocer—especially a grocer— 
felt himself quite a peg above his Oshawa brothers even his 
goods were believed to be of better quality, a belief shared 
in by their customers. I remember hearing my old friend, 
Mr. C. A. Jones, a former resident of Whitby, speak of going 
over to that town to get “a decent piece of cheese.” 


But as the years went on Oshawa became an important 
industrial city, with many wealthy families living in luxurious 
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homes exchanging hospitalities with wealth and influence 
from other cities; while the bright crowd of young people 
that enlivened the County town in my youth have long disap- 
peared, leaving little but a tradition to remember them by. 
One tragic occurrence involving families of both towns, and 
which will be remembered by the older citizens, dated from 
about this time, Among those who were prominent in intro- 
ducing malleable iron moulding in Oshawa was a Mr. Win- 
terburn, from Albany, N.Y. He brought his family with 
him, of whom the oldest girl was a beautiful young woman 
of twenty, At this time there was living in Whitby a grain 
buyer, very popular with everybody, and especially so with 
women. He met Miss Winterburn at some of the social 
functions of the season, and by exerting his fascinations to 
the full succeeded in practically ruining her life. ‘The poor 
girl died not many years after, and the family moved away 
from the place. The seducer’s wife, a very attractive and 
highly educated lady, secured a divorce, and he mysteriously 
disappeared from the town and was never seen or heard of 
after as far as I know. 


Warrsy-Osawa Stace 


One institution which served as a link between the towns 
for many years, and was liberally patronized in its day, 
was the Whitby-Oshawa stage, which ran between the towns 
twice daily for many years; in fact until the motor car dis- 
placed it about twenty years ago. Although, as has been 
id, little love was lost between the communities, there was 
always a good deal of intercourse, partly commercial, but 
largely having to do with the courts. Before Oshawa was 
created a city all its Division Court and High Court business 
was transacted in Whitby, necessitating constant travel of 
lawyers, law clerks, bailiffs and witnesses to and from that 
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town, especially at the period when the courts were sitting. 
sntre, people seeking re- 
pairs to their machines were constantly coming here for that 
purpose; commercial travellers and grip men, working both 
towns, found it simpler and speedier to cross on Kingston 
Road than to take the long trip around on the G.T-R. All 
these varied groups, and many others, continued to supply 
grist to the operation of the Whitby-Oshawa coach for years. 


Oshawa, being a manufacturing 





There were a number of proprietors in the early days, all 
of whom were fairly successful, The first that I recall was 
a Mr. Hopper, a stout, red-faced man, strongly reminiscent 
of the older Weller, who operated it for a number of years. 
But the driver who first made a commercial suecess of the 
enterprise, both as serving the public and making money, 
was Joe Holden, a little Yorkshire man, not more than five 
feet in height, but shrewd, active, and absolutely reliable. 
A lucrative part of his business was the delivery of letters, 
sometimes containing money or valuables, for which service 
he charged five cents, as being quicker than the mail, and it 
was said that not a dollar nor a letter had ever gone astray 
nor been delayed an hour during his incumbency. Little 
Joe Holden was a well-known and highly respected citizen, 
and did so well in the business that he was able to buy a 
fine farm on the Kingston road, on which he established his 
parents. It has been said that the coach was much patronized 
by commercial travellers. ‘These gentlemen were endued 
with a certain flavor of romance by the young girls of the 
small towns through which they operated, and the “Buss” 
as a means of travel was very popular with the girls, At 
least one wedding involving some well known townspeople 
was the result of such a chance acquaintance. 










































































THE MONTREAL BOAT 


Allusion has already been made to the brightening effect 
the arrival of thi 
on the population of the port towns, along the Lake shore 


boat in the late afternoon of summer had 





at which it called, of which Oshawa, unfortunately, was 
not one, From the time that the first outlines of the vessel 
sible, groups of young people would begin gathering 
on the wharf and bright talk and lively speculation inter- 
spersed with a little fun, occasioned perhaps by the appear- 
ance of some of the American visitors from the West, or other 
ridiculous reason,—it takes so little to excite mirth when the 
heart is young,—would continue until the gang plank was 
hauled in and the steamer resumed its easterly voyage. These 
boats were part of the old Richelieu and Ontario line, and 
were quite luxurious, judged by the standard of that day. 
The fame of this excursion down the St. Lawrence, starting 
as it practically did at the world renowned Niagara Falls, 
passing the full length of Lake Ontario, down the St. Law- 
rence, through the witchery of the 1000 Islands and the thrill- 
ing leap down the Rapids, had spread over the continent, and 
groups of wealthy Americans from the fast growing Western 
cities, St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, crowded 
the spacious decks and filled the long dining tables of the 
steamers during most of the summer. 





To attract and retain this desirable clientele, the steamship 
company exerted itself to the utmost; they maintained a 
table on a par with that of the best hotels, and the state 
rooms were kept up to the highest standard of excellence. 
One of my happiest recollections is of such a trip, taken in 
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my early married life, when the world seemed a very happy 
place. As the boat did not stop at Oshawa, we took it from 
Toronto, which made it possible to secure a state room, not 
always the case in the height of the season. The sail along 
the coast, with the late afternoon sun gilding the shore and 
the lake towns, together with the music of the orchestra, 
gave a particularly sensuous character to the enjoyment; and 
then an excellent dinner was served, which the long lake 
sail had admirably prepared you for. In the morning came 
“shooting” the Rapids, and the lovely scenery of the 1000 
Islands; and Montreal was reached for a late dinner. Here 
most of the Americans left the boat, going to New York by 
rail, and thence home. The return journey was a great con- 
trast. Most of the Canadians going farther on, or else in a 
hurry to get back, took the train. It was only a few idlers 
like ourselves who were glad of the slow trip up the river, 
locking through the canals, as giving additional time on the 
water, and, a great recommendation in my case, at a reduced 
fare. As the Americans were gone the table was not so good. 
But it was good enough, we were young, the weather was 
glorious, and the “Harpers” were with us playing generously 
most of the time; I think they enjoyed having so appreciative 
an audience. They were a group of clever Italians who 
interpreted the seductive strains from Johann Strauss’ waltzes 
or the brilliant airs from the Gilbertian operas—so popular 
then—through the exclusive medium of the harp. No doubt 
everything in youth is superlative, but the music produced 
by that group of brown skinned foreigners made an impres- 
sion of delight on me that has never been duplicated. 








‘And so for two enjoyable days we floated up the broad St. 
Lawrence, locking slowly through the canals, where we some- 
times got out and strolled for a while through the French- 
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Canadian village with its big church and its no less big, be- 
nign looking priest, rejoining the steamer at the end of the 


lock, where, if you were late, they would wait for you, 





The foreign speech, the unusual surroundings, the distant 
sound of music, the lovely sunlit air, combined to 
create an atmosphere of charming unreality; and it 
is in such an almost dreamlike setting that it always 
recurs to me. ‘These harpers furnished the music 
for all the balls and large parties, for at least two 
decades, to the towns within a wide radius of Toronto. An- 
other beautiful river trip that many Canadians at that period 
indulged in was on the Hudson river from Albany to New 
York. Almost all railway tickets to New York from the 
West gave the holder the privilege of taking the night boat 
at Albany, if he wished. These were the most luxurously 
equipped steamers seen on this continent up to that time, 
with fine orchestras and diner de luxe. There was fierce 
competition between the Vanderbilt and the Drew-Fiske in- 
terests, — N.Y. Central & Erie R.R. — each owning a line 
of steamers, and the travelling public got the benefit. 

















TEMPERANCE 


A very great change is apparent in the habit of liquor 
consumption in the last two generations. Speaking of my 
own profession, of which I might be supposed to know best, 
while there was always a large number of strictly temperate 
practitioners and even, total abstainers among them, a great 
number of them drank, and many of them were hard drinkers. 
The public of that day were strangely tolerant of this weak- 
ness in their doctors, and it was quite common to hear it said, 











particularly in the country, of some popular medical man, 
“that he knew more when he was drunk than the rest when 
they were sober,” which of course did not tend to discourage 
the practise, I think it would be fair to say that at that time 
at least twenty-five per cent. of the profession drank more 
than was good for them. Pretty nearly the same could be 
said of the legal profession. 


‘The opening of the Circuit Court in the County Town was 
always the signal for the freshening up of the liquor stocks in 
the hotels, and what with jurymen, witnesses, lawyers, court 
officials, not to say judges, these did a roaring business, And 
if you were seeking any of the court officials in the late 
afternoon, you would be quite likely to find him at one of the 
hotels, especially in winter. There was absolutely no other 
place for him to go in the small towns of that period, and 
no other way in which a dollar judiciously expended would 
bring him such handsome returns in cheerfulness and at least 
temporary relief from the deadly dullness of his life. There 
could be no greater contrast afforded than by comparing 
such conditions with those that obtain now. With a rather 
large acquaintance among the medical men of this district, 
I cannot recall one who could be termed an habitual drinker, 
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although most of them would take an occasional drink, and 
there was almost an entire absence of the fanatical prohibi. 
tionist, which was common in the harder drinking period. 
And this great change came about almost unconsciously by 
evolution and entirely from within. Gradually it was felt not 
to be the thing for a medical man to be seen drunk or even 
to be known as a man who drank freely. 


‘And after the advent of modem surgel 
clear eye and a steady hand, it became evident that even 
drinking, much this side of drunkenness, was not compatible 
with doing good surgical work in the morning, at which time 
most operations are performed. Many other factors have 
contributed, but those indicated have been the most potent. 
‘And this bettered condition of things has been almost en- 
tirely duplicated in the sister profession of Jaw, although 


y, calling for a 





not, of course, from identical causes. 


Commer 
habits in respect to drinking have been greatly modified 
during the same period. In the early days probably no 
class of customers spent more money over the bar than these, 


al travellers, as a body, are another group whose 





and the coming to town of certain choice spirits was the 
signal for a hilarious night among his customers, Indeed a 
certain amount of this was approved of by the wholesale 
firms and had its legitimate position in the expense account, 
as a stimulant to business. But about the turn of the century 
a change became apparent; the wholesalers found that a 
sober traveller, who relied on purely recognized business 
methods of getting trade, sold as many goods, if not more, 
than his convivial brother, and at a less cost, and the retailers 
discovered that, in the final analysis, they paid the piper. 
So that with both the professions and the business public what 
might be termed a great temperance wave had been in pro- 
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gress long before prohibition was contemplated, and from 
purely inherent causes, with no proselytizing effort. And 
the saloon, which has come in recently for so much obloquy 
until its name is now regarded as a synonym for all that was 
sinful in the liquor traffic, was really the victim of conditions 
over which it had no control. It was used by both political 
parties for its influence with the voters, and in return was 
permitted to evade the law. Its worst evils arose from the 
treating custom, which might easily have been made illegal 
if the authorities had been in earnest. ‘The system of in- 
spection was a farce, The inspector usually lived in the 
county town and his intention of inspecting a hotel was al- 
ways known in advance, and he always found everything 
in order when he arrived. 


If it is considered desirable in a community that liquor 
should be sold under control, then it would seem very neces- 
sary and logical that people of small means should be able 
to get a glass of beer or of spirits without being compelled 
to buy a relatively wholesale quantity, the presence of which 
in the home would seem provocative of further easy i 
dulgence. When the Sunday closure act came in force in 
Ireland, Pat was complaining to the priest about the hard- 
ship of not being able to get a drink on Sunday. His rever- 
ence pointed out that there was nothing to prevent his buying 
a bottle on Saturday for Sunday consumption; “Ah, but your 
Reverence, how could I sleep with it in the house,” said Pat, 
which rather illustrates what I mean. A retail liquor store, 
operated by the Liquor Commission, officered by salaried 
men who had no interest in the sale, where treating was 
forbidden, and the hours of sale strictly observed would 
Tam sure be a useful addition to the present arrangement, 
and I am quite convinced it will be resorted to when entire 
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sanity and clear vision again characterizes public considera- 
tion of the matter, To recur to the causes responsible for 
the improvement in the liquor drinking habits of the people 
as a whole, it has been due to an elevated standard of decency, 
unconsciously evolved during the last generation, and the 
general diffusion of a feeling that drunkenness is disreput- 
able, a far more dependable condition than the temporary 
hysteria produced by a wave of temperance enthusiasm. 


Of course, the immensely brighter outdoor night life that 
has accompanied the lavish display of electric light, the 
swift moving motors, the picture houses, the movies, etc., 
must be recorded as powerful factors in causing the disap- 





pearance of the saloon as the centre of night life in a town. 








THE DOCTOR 


During the last quarter of the 19th century, the profession 
of medicine underwent a change that was almost revolu- 
tionary. From the earliest days, a knowledge of the virtues 
of drugs and of their proper application constituted the 
strongest claim for their possessor to be considered a physi- 
cian, and when the art had so advanced as to attract the 
attention of the universities, and when a degree in medicine 
was instituted, it was to those having these qualifications that 
the degree went. Surgery was held in slight esteem, and was 
in the hands of humble practitioners. So late as the 16th 
century, Ambrose Pare, inventor of the ligature in surgery, 
an epochal event, and looked on as the founder of modern 
surgery, only held the rank of barber-surgeon, in the French 
army. Indeed the 
ciation arising perhaps from the frequent necessity of repair- 
ing the gashes made in the practice of their art. In England 
in the 18th century the practice of surgery was in the hands of 
apothecaries as well as a good deal of the midwifery. Great 
surgeons were however being evolved, several attaining con- 
siderable distinction under Napoleon. 


rliest surgeons were barbers, the asso- 








By the beginning of last century midwifery had come to 
be considered of sufficient importance to be included in the 
duties of medical graduates. So recently as 1882, when I 
was “walking the hospi 
lecturing on surgery were veterans of the American civil 
war, and 75% of the time was devoted to amputations, stress- 
ing the necessity of speed. Most of the hospitals were un- 
attractive, rambling barracks, with narrow halls poorly lit, 
and badly ventilated. ‘The nurses were of the “Sairey Gamp” 
genus and usually old. Only recently had a training school 





als” in New York, the only men 
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for nurses been opened at the New York Hospital. At an 
operation, the surgeon, after tying his horse, would walk into 
the room, remove his gloves, turn up his cuffs, seize a knife, 
and begin working. He was always particular to wash his 
hands after the operation. 


Five years later, when I was again in that city, the change 
that had taken place was almost unbelievable. ‘The new 16th 
Hospital, with its high ceilings, wide corridors, along which 
moved quickly young white-clad nurses; spotless operating 
rooms whence the unwashed were rigidly excluded—so dif- 
ferent from the bad old days, when students, fresh from the 
dissecting rooms, strolled carelessly into the amphitheatre. 
‘And the same miraculous advance was noticeable in all the 
recently built hospitals in the city. In these five years the art 
of surgery seemed to have leaped forward 500 years. This 
great advance was of course due to the introduction of anti- 
septic methods, and the rigid cleanliness it entailed, per- 
mitting the unrestricted opening of the chest and abdomen, 
heretofore sealed cavities, but which have since become the 
principal field of surgical activity. 





The first glimmerings of these radical changes almost 
coincided with my entrance into the profession; but a realiza- 
tion of the change was a long time reaching the remoter dis- 
tricts, and in the country villages we carried on for several 
years unaffected by the changed outlook in the large centres. 
Alll the pills, powders and tinctures, as well as ointments and 
plasters, used in the practice were made on the premises, and 
took a lot of time in preparing. I remember particularly 
a very popular liniment, calling for a number of eggs which 
had to be beaten to an unbelievable degree of fluffiness, to 
ensure a smooth mingling with the other ingredients. All 
prescriptions were of course made up in the office and neces- 
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sitated a familiarity with drugs which is not needed so much 
now, but which was not without its value, One of the most 
annoying difficulties the young doctor had to experience in 
dispensing, having had no practical previous experience, was 
with a recalcitrant bunch of drugs known as “incompatibles” 
from their unamiable indisposition to mingle harmoniously 
with other drugs. Chief offender in this respect was the 
tincture of iron, a very valuable remedy but evincing an al- 
most devilish opposition to a smooth co-operation with many 
other ingredients in a fluid mixture. But the occupation 
was not without interest and served to fill in many of the 
idle hours which the commencing doctor finds inescapable. 


1 was brought up in a city, and knew little about the 
country. I was especially ignorant about horses, everything 
touching which was quite familiar to the country and village 
bred lad, and had, I am afraid, many poor animals foisted 
on me, particularly at first. Latterly I came to look upon 
my country practice with liking, and my country patients as 
my warmest friends. The big fire in the kitchen and the 
bountifully spread table were a welcome sight after a cold 
drive. After the patient had been examined, and directions 
given for his care, one generally sat by the fire for a time 
listening to the neighbourhood gossip, and giving in return 
any news that was current in the town. Most of these country 
folk were decent, 
once you had gained their confidence. accepting you as one 
of their own, giving genuine sympathy in time of your own 
trouble. 





indly people, simple in their manner, and, 


It is profoundly interesting for one who has, even for a 
short time, associated professionally with those men of the 
“stone age,” to contrast them with the modern practitioner, 
and estimate as nearly as possible which condition developed 
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the better rounded character, entirely apart from their worth 
to the community. The modern graduate begins his career 
under very obvious advantages, graduating from schools 
possessing the most recent equipment in science and discov- 
ery, lectured to by men thoroughly conversant with the “last 
word” on their subject, with a wealth of clinical material at 
their disposal, and exhaustive medical libraries for their use. 
The standard for entrance is much higher and practically two 
years have been added to the length of the course, giving 
time for maturer digestion of the material offered. When 
he commences actual work, in the country or small town, he 
has, as compared with his predecessor, better means of com- 
munication, fine roads, and incomparably more rapid and 
luxurious means of transportation, In the cities and large 
towns he has specialists to consult with and share the respon- 
sibility in serious cases. And good hospitals are attainable 
from almost every point in the Province. 








It will perhaps be sufficient to say that the country doctor 
of two generations back enjoyed none of these advantages. 
If he practised in the country, ten, or even at some seasons 
of the year five, miles from a town, he was as much isolated, 
when emergencies arose, as if he were in Muskoka, He had 
to rely, in the dramatic situations that he sometimes en- 
countered, entirely on himself, his only help a country nurse, 
or neighbour woman, his only light a coal oil lamp. And a 
successful outcome to such a case engendered confidence and 
self reliance to a degree that would not have been so if he 
had not had to stand on his own feet—a development of 
character wi 





ich is not so likely to occur under modern con- 





The entire faith which their patients reposed in 
many of these men, of course, increased this confidence some- 
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times to the point of truculence. It is probable that each type 
was best suited for the period of its incidence. 


‘These then were the conditions that obtained for a number 
of years after I commenced practice. One feature that noti 
ably characterized this early period was the greater friendli- 
ness that existed between doctor and patient. If you had 
gained the confidence of a family, more particularly if you 
had assisted at the birth of their children, they came to feel 
themselves and to be regarded as of your clientele, If on a 
rare occasion another doctor was called in, it disturbed you, 
and caused you to wonder where you had fallen down. To- 
day, while some of this loyalty still persists, no one feels 
bound to a particular physician, and lapses are accepted 
by the doctors with much philosophy; which seems a better 
arrangement for everybody. 








‘The family doctor was sometimes the repository of family 
secrets, perhaps involving the family honour. Such conf- 
dences, so far as I have ever known, have always been treated 
as inviolate by the profession. The income from a doctor’s 
practice at that period was not large, even for a busy prac- 
titioner. ‘The outlay incident on childbirth, including the 
pay of the monthly nurse, was seldom more than $25, some- 
times less, which help to explain the greater popularity of 
large families. Visits in town were $1, in the country $2 
for the first mile, and half a dollar for every additional mile. 
‘The charge for medicines ran from 50c to $2.00; the country 
people, as a rule, liked a good deal for their money, and 








were generally given their medicine in pint containers, They 
liked it strong, and did not mind it paining them, if it did 
them good. 

‘The late Dr. McGill, who had a large country practice, was 
in the habit of prescribing a powder to his farmers, which 
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he called “the 10 & 10,” that was ten of jalap and ten of 
calomel. It speaks volumes for the virility of those early 
settlers that so many of them survived this ordeal. Dr. Me- 
Gill was the earliest physician of any note in this neighbour- 
hood, and a very well-equipped man for his time. Small 
in stature, spare, never weighing more than 120 pounds, he 
seemed to be made of iron, and could work night and day, 
going for long periods without sleep. He was better in- 
formed than most of his contemporaries, having spent a 
couple of years in the New York hospitals. and did good 
surgical work, judged by the standard of his day. With 
charges such as has been mentioned, it kept a man busy to 
earn $3000 a year, and incomes of $4000 or more were very 
infrequent, but the standard of living was so much lower. 
When, after getting married, I furnished a house, the whole 
cost was less than $600, and my friends thought I was mighty 
well set up. There are so many things, now considered essen- 
tial even for the people of moderate income, that were then 
unheard of, the cost of which make up at least half the 
cost of modern living; and the taxes have increased seven 
fold, the price has doubled of coal. The greater cost of 
living then is not to be wondered at, Most of the doctors 
wore full beards, and I was greatly worried at my inability 
to grow any thing better than a scrubby moustache. I was 
not at all rugged in appearance, and with the absence of hair 
on my face, must have presented a rather immature appear- 
ance, compared with my be-whiskered and stalwart confreres, 
who I fancy, made a little fun of me. 




















THE HOLLOW 


For many years the hollow on King Street, west of the 
creek, was the scene of great manufacturing activity. Here, 
after leaving the Hall Works, Mr. Wm. Hare had a large 
tion with Richard Dillon, 
who afterwards went to Chicago, and then for the rest of 
the time by himself, In this large shop castings of the most 
varied character were produced, so that moulders serving 
their apprentices 
work that offered. Mr. Fred Hare, who was associated 


grey iron foundry, at first in assoc 








ip there were able to undertake any class of 


with his father, latterly in the management of the shop, 
learned his trade here, and carried on alone for some time 
after his father’s death, Dickie & Kennedy, the latter gradu- 
ating from the Hall Works, carried on a large business in 
agricultural implements in a shop directly to the west of the 
Hare shop, and were followed by another industry on the 
same site. On the north side Thos. Dingle built a large 
premises where material for his extensive contracting busi- 
h 
was part of the Dingle outfit, and was operated from the 
Hare shop. 








nes 





was produced, ‘There was a small iron foundry w! 


Perhaps the most important of all these industries, and 
doing the most extensive business, was the Colthard & Seott 
shop, making all sorts of agricultural implements, and em- 
ploying a relatively large number of men, ‘Their premises 
were, I think, just west of the Hare shop, where they carried 
on for a number of years. After Mr. Thomas Dingle’s sudden 
death the shops remained unoccupied for a time. They were 
eventually reopened and operated as a canning factory. This 
w g work 
to a great number of girls, and, by buying large quantities 














a very active industry for a number of years, giv 
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of corn, peas, and tomatoes, as well as berries and fruit of 
all kinds, was a great help to the farmers in the surrounding 
district. Mark Smith, the founder, was a well-known and 
much liked man in the town, He was very cheerful, and 
very resourceful in the conduct of his business. At one time, 
when there was not much doing in the canning trade, he 
conceived the idea of selling stock to the merchants who 
retailed that class of goods, at some slight preference. He 
sueceeded in placing a large block of stock in this way, at 
strategic points all over Canada, and so making it to their 
interest to sell his products. 





The holders of this stock got some preference on the canned 
goods purchased from the factory, but no dividend was ever 
declared, and I fancy that all the capital disappeared when 
the factory closed down, which it finally did, forced out by 
huge amalgamated competition. But everyone liked Mark, 
and very genuine regret was felt at his death at a not ad- 
vanced period of life. 





‘A number of causes contributed to gradual abandonment 
of this once busy factory neighbourhood. Some were given 
up through death of the owners. But a ve 
tion of the highway had always operated against its popu- 
larity as a factory site, that was the annual flooding of the 
hollow in the late winter and spring. The floods would on 


serious condi- 








some occasions rise to a level that would submerge the lower 
stories, destroying large quantities of merchandise, and 
making it impos 
the course of the creck and raising the level of the bridge 
and road have made a recurrence of these disturbing con- 
ditions unlikely, if not impossible, but industry has been 
driven away and will not likely ever return in any volume. 





ible to carry on business. Straightening 
























































THE DEMILLE COLLEGE 


At two different periods two ladies’ colleges were situated 
at Oshawa and carried on successfully for many years, al- 
though ser of the 
community. The earlier of these was the DeMille College, 
which occupied a fine situation on the Base Line, and is 
ever since known as College Hill, almost the highest point in 
the town. ‘The story of the conception, the erection and the 
carrying on of this institution furnishes as lively entertain- 
ment as any novel. The founder, and the person who gave 
a name to the school and created it, was Rev. A. B. DeMille, 
a Methodist clergyman, of not a great deal of education, 





g the needs of very different clas 


but very ambitious and of tireless energy, rather a stout 
man, pale, with a meagre allowance of straw colored hair, 
the eyebrows so light as to be almost indistinct, and very 
light blue eyes. In advanced middle life, he set out, a modern 
Don Quixote, to build and equip a ladies’ seminary, without 
money and without credit, and—mirabile dictu—he did it. 
He had not even the proverbial shoe string. His system was 
almost ridiculously easy. It has been sa 
‘out money or credit; but he had one asset that was to prove 
very valuable to him in this undertaking. In the course of 
his ministerial work he had preached in many widely dis- 
tributed places in Ontario and knew a great many farmers 
all over the country. His first procedure was to get two 
hundred certificates engraved, copiously gilded and with a 
large red seal attached, each of a declared value of $200. 
‘This was at a period when, owing to a long stretch of good 
barley harvests, the farmers had begun to have a sum of 
money beyond their necessities. As an evidence of this, brick 
houses were taking the place of the original log or frame 


that he was with- 
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house, and bright carpets and golden oak furniture, together 
with organs and even an occasional piano, were making their 
appearance in the best room, Into this promising field then 
comes Mr, DeMille, with his wallet full of certificates, each of 
which was good for a year’s board and education, when de- 
manded after the expiration of a certain period, a note for 
$200 being taken in exchange for this beautiful specimen of 
the engraver’s art. You would naturally wonder that any one 
would pay good money for the education of their children 
in an institution that had as yet no existence. But they did, 
and he returned from these trips, which he made by horse 
and buggy, with his wallet filled with good negotiable paper 
The social conditions 
gether with other factors, such a business transaction pos- 
sible are worth remarking on. In the first place the farmers, 
as has been already noted, had some spare mone: 
fair prospect of getting more, their standard of living had 
been raised, and there was a general desire for betterment 
among them, especially among the women; and the prospect 
of their girls acquiring some of this “culture” at a boarding- 
school, and at so little cost, was very alluring. Another 
factor was the high respect entertained for the clergy and 














existing at this time which made, to- 


and a 








deservedly so; at that time, to connect a minister with a 
crooked deal was unthinkable! And lastly, there were the 
persuasive powers of the solicitor. 


T have never heard what degree of eloquence Mr. DeMille 
was credited with in the pulpit, but certainly when used in 
thool that was to be, and 
persuading the reluctant farmers to part with their money 
for this purpose it must, judging from results, have been 
of a very high order. To the women particularly it was 
pointed out how useless all their new home and fine furniture 


deseribing the attractions of thi 
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would be, if the family, especially the girls, had no advan- 
tages of education and deportment. And so with the early 
effort money came freely in. Another fortunate circumstance 
Il a clergyman in good standing, he 
was often sent through the Province to preach at different 
points where there was need, On such occasions, his clerical 
duties finished, he never failed, in the cheerful atmosphere 
of the dinner or supper that followed, to enlarge on the 
desirability of educating girls in an institution such as De- 
Mille College, where a fine religious influence was blended 
with high grade teaching, to turn out the ideal woman. Mean- 
time he had bought five acres of land on the Base Line, and 
erected a brick building parallel to the road. The build- 
ing when finished was a fair exemplification of Euclid’s 
definition of a line, length without breadth, a perfectly 
straight structure, two stories and a Mansard roof, 150 feet 
in length, and a breadth which allowed for two apartments 
with a hall bi-secting the whole extent from end to end. 
Very unattractive in appearance, it was not badly calculated 
for 





for him was that being 








s purpose; light came in from every side and as trees 


grew up much of its ugliness was hidden. 





And here for many years hundreds of girls from the farms 
and small towns of Ontario received, all things considered, 
a useful education, and an opportunity, especially those 
coming from the more remote districts, to improve their man- 
ners. Of course there was always a number of pupils out 
of homes of comfort and refinement, principally from the 
towns, who helped to maintain a fair average of culture. 
But the principal advantages in this direction came from the 
teaching staff. This group of teachers, none of whom had 
a university degree, included as many intelligent and refined 
women as I have ever seen in one cast. It was just pure 
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luck that it turned out that way, for they came from different | 
parts of the Province, and the school management, which was 

Mr. DeMille, could have little knowledge of them before they 

were engaged. 


The pay of public school teachers, which was the class 
from which these ladies were drawn, at that time ran from 
$300 to $600 for the highest. ‘This would be the basis on 
which the DeMille teachers were paid, their board of course 
being deducted. For this handsome remuneration, when they 
got it, and they sometimes had to wait, these devoted women 
were on duty most of the daylight hours, and some had to 
exercise supervision over the pupils in the evening. Many 
of them were with the school during its entire course, and 
their loyalty to the institution and to the founder was almost 
beyond belief. Let their salaries be behind, the meals poor, 
the house cold, I never heard a complaint from one of them. 
Of course some of the teachers of special subjects were on a 
different basis from the rest. Two of the teachers named 
Stephenon, sisters I think, stand out in my recollection for an 
air of good breeding and gentle manners that seemed to 














cling to them. ‘To my mind the association with such people 
was the most valuable part of the course. The school was 
now started and ran on an even keel for several years; Mr. 
DeMille always referred to the institution as the “College,” 
and the female teachers as “The Faculty”—just like a uni- 
versity. It was a great privilege to be present at a meeting 
of the “Faculty” which took place in the assembly room, the 
“faculty” on the stage, the “Students” filling the auditorium 
and being addressed by the President. It will be gathered 
that he had delusions of grandeur. 


But after a few years the amounts realised from the first 
raid were exhausted and it became necessary to again resort 
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to a new batch of certificates, and to get out on new and 
more remote districts and dispose of them. This time the 
going was a little heavier. The farmers were not so pros- 
perous, and the desire for uplift not so evident, and the old 
horse and buggy were longer on the road. But enough was 
obtained to admit of leeway, and so it went on for a time, 
when another campaign would have to be instituted; each 
time going farther afield and calling for greater effort. Lat- 
terly the spectacle of this portly clergyman, in an ample 
frock coat thrown open to the weather, his silk hat pushed 
back to the limit, framing his perspiring face, making his 
way briskly up the path to the front door, was so unwel- 
come a sight to the farmers that some of them were reported 
to have taken refuge in the hay loft rather than be exposed 
to his seductive eloquence. 


Meantime every recurring session saw the invasion of a 
fresh horde of hearty young women, hungry for education 
and nourishment, the money for whose fees had been long 
spent. Just how long this remarkable experiment in 
economics might have gone on, before the house of cards 
‘came tumbling down, it is hard to say. The townspeople had 
been appealed to and had responded rather generously, but 
that source could only be tapped once. ‘Then a solution 
came from an unexpected quarter: on the night of April 6th, 
1896, fire broke out, and, with the wind blowing almost a 
gale, the whole building was reduced to ashes in an incred- 
ibly short time. As insurance was one of the expenditures 
that did not clamour for immediate performance, it had been 
postponed and there was very little available. And the school 
was never rebuilt. 


My professional association with the institution did not be- 
gin until it had been here a number of years, and the cireum- 
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stances that led up to it were interesting enough to recall. The 
DeMilles came here with rather unorthodox views as to the 
treatment of the sick, not unlike those held by the school 
of Christian Science to-day. Mrs. DeMille, who controlled the 
domestic part of the school activities, was a good executive 
and a kind motherly woman, but very set in her views, and 
it was generally understood that when she compressed her 
thin lips, in opposition to a proposal, that further discussion 
was useless, Even when one of the teachers wished to consult 
a doctor they had, like Joseph of Arimathea, to come by night. 
And for many years they were free from serious illness, 
with only trifling ailments such as Mrs. DeMille’s domestic 
remedies were quite equal to cope with. 








But at the end of a severe winter in the 80's, malignant 
scarlet fever broke out in the school, and one scholar had died 
after an illness of only 48 hours before its dreadful signifi- 
cance was realized by the complacent principal. Terror 
stricken, she at once sent out a hurried call for medical aid. 
However distasteful doctors were to her, they were at least 
essential for signing death certificates. I responded to the 
call, and found several of the pupils down with the dreadful 
disease, and one of them was the most desperately sick girl 
that I had ever seen, Her temperature hovered for days 
between 104 and 107, and was only reduced to the lower 
figure by almost constant immersion in cold water. ‘The 
throat was swollen out to the angles of the jaw, and the 
tonsils and inner throat covered with a ditty grey pultaceous 
mass, There was no recognized treatment for the disease then 
—I doubt if there is now; the conditions were attacked as 
they occurred, and the resourcefulness of the man in charge 
was taxed to the limit, Attacking the skin so severely as it 
does, the whole burden of fluid elimination is thrown on the 
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kidneys, except what can be got rid of by stimulating the 
bowels to additional fluid excretion. Much of the danger 
results from this over-crowding of the kidneys. In this case, 
in addition to efforts to lower the temperature, reliance was 
placed entirely on stimulation; strichnia, brandy—another 
stronghold which had to be carried against the DeMille pro- 
test—and strong coffee, were given freely. But in the final 
analysis, it was the girl’s fine constitution which enabled her, 
after a hard fight, during which she was several times at the 
point of death, to slowly win back to life and health. 


In an effort to confine the pestilence to the narrowest pos- 
sible removed area, the pupils who were free from the disease 
were removed into a wing as far as possible from the sick. 
But within a few days they had all gone to their homes. This 
of course was quite wrong, but at that time I don’t think I 
had authority to forbid it; in any case it would have taken 
an armed force to prevent the terrorstricken mothers from 
removing their 
No other of the pupils, except those originally stricken, con- 
tracted the disease, and, so far as I was able to learn, no 
other case developed from those that went home. The par- 
ents of the child who died without their being warned, and 
without a doctor being called, took a charitable view of the 
matter and did not take legal proceedings against the Col- 
lege, as they might easily have done; and from that time on, 
Mrs. DeMille never permitted illness to become serious with- 
out calling a doctor. Thankful for the escape from what 
seemed almost inevitably a second death, they accorded me 
a greater degree of credit than was entirely deserved, which 
I did not hesitate to accept, as a set-off against the occasions 
when in our profession we deserve credit and don’t get it. 1 


ildren from so dangerous a neighbourhood. 
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have written somewhat lengthily about this case, because it 
has stood out vividly in my memory and because this genera- 


tion may, thanks to advances in medicine, never see another 


case like it. I remained in charge of the health of the col- 


lege to the end. 











BISHOP BETHUNE COLLEGE 


My impression is that the first proposal to establish a 
ladies’ school in the old Gibbs home came from Rev. Mr. 
Middleton. This house, one of the most beautiful in Ontario 
at that time, was for sale at a ridiculously low price, and 
there seemed to be an opening for such an institution that 
would provide all the advantages of a city boarding school 
at a lower cost. A subscription list was opened, and many 
of the better-off citizens subscribed sums running from $25 
up to $100. I rather think that Mr. Middleton raised some 
money in the Old Country, whether by correspondence or by 
personal appeal I am not sure. It was at first run, I think, 
by a committee of the stockholders, and was for a time under 
the charge of Mrs. Cornwall, of Kingston, a very capable 
woman who had conducted a school of her own in her home 
town. 








It took only a short time to demonstrate that a bad system 
of management had been adopted; that such an institution, 
to be successful, had to be carried on by its owners. And 
so the property was sold to the corporation of the Sisters 
of St. John the Divine, who staffed it at first from their own 
society, largely. This of course effected a large saving at 
‘once. At the head of this Sisterhood was a lady of un- 
usual intelligence and capacity. She was known as the Rev- 
erend Mother in the convent, and was a member of a Cana- 
dian family of distinction, closely affiliated with the Angli- 
can Church. Intelligent as she was, she had no illusions as 
to her limitations, and whenever she was confronted with a 
problem calling for business acumen and experience, she 
usually sought the advice of one or other of some clever 
men who were her friends. After acquiring the property 
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here, in connection with which she had seen a good deal 
of Mr. A. Hinds, she formed a high estimate of his business 
intelligence and frequently consulted him about matters con- 
nected with the school. 


Sister Margaret, a low voiced, saintly woman, who was 
among the first, if not the first of the sisters in charge, was 
from Montreal where her family were well known. As a 





result a great many girls from good families in that city 
were among the earliest pupils, and helped to give an air 
of distinction to the school which it maintained to the last. 
‘As well as instituting the sisterhood, the Reverend Mother 
later opened the Hospital of St. John the Divine, which 
has been a valuable addition to the Hospital group 
in Toronto, being exclusively for women and more 
particularly for surgical cases. St. John’s has been a 
great favorite with surgeons, since its opening, and is gen- 
erally full. Among a number of efficient sisters-in-charge, 
who were there during my association with the school, Sister 
Elise always stands out in my recollection as one peculiarly 
qualified for such a position, Rather heavily built, with a 
broad kindly face, and just a suspicion of Irish in her agree- 
able cultured voice, she seemed well fitted by nature for a 
sympathetic understanding of a young girl's mentality. She 
was present during the period of the war, and of the dreadful 
epidemic of influenza that followed it, from which the Col- 
lege, though having many seriously ill, escaped without any 
fatalities. Not long after this epidemic, my association with 
the school as medical attendant, which had commenced with 
its inception, came to an end. During that long period I had 
come as their doctor into intimate relation with many of 
the students, and some of the teachers, and had formed 
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some friendships, especially in the earlier days, a few of 
which—very few, alas!—still remain. 


‘The closing of this excellent institution has been a matter 
of sincere regret to the older citizens, and few of us pass 
the empty building and vacant grounds without a sigh of 
regret. A number of causes were responsible for the final 
closing of the school. Chief of these, undoubtedly, was the 
financial erash that overtook an unsuspecting world in the 
middle of their pleasure seeking, and which persisted so 
long, getting each year worse. But there were other causes, 
more controllable, and originating much earlier. Other 
schools similarly constituted came through the storm, not 
unhurt, but still able to carry on. 


The events are too recent to permit of a perfectly frank 
analysis of the situation, but some things have been of 
general knowledge, and there is no reason why they may 
not be referred to. Some years back it had been decided 
as a matter of policy to replace the sisters who were still 
retained as teachers, with instructors qualified to teach in the 
Public and High Schools of the Province. In pursuance of 
this policy, several teachers were brought out from England. 
Some of these were soon occupying directoral positions, and 
under their supervision for some years the school gained 
in numbers and reputation. After a period of successful 
operation, differences of opinion in the matter of school 
policy arose between the business executive and these teachers, 
and apparently not being susceptible of friendly settlement, 
these latter withdrew from the teaching staff of the school, 
and immediately established themselves in a nearby town, 
taking with them a number of the senior pupils, who no 
doubt thought that their chance of matriculating would be 
prejudiced by a change of teachers at that moment. Without 
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inquiring too curiously into the moral ethies of this incident, 
there was as a result a loss of pupils and of reputation to 
our school, the public having come to believe that the re- 
tiring teachers had been the educational backbone of the 
institution. And even the importation of an Englishwoman 
of fine reputation and extremely engaging manners to serve 
as principal, did not stem the tide, for by this time the 
depression was in full flow. It only needed an ill-advised 
purchase of real estate, for which, as it transpired, there was 
no need, to complete the ruin. And so went the only really 
refining institutional influence outside the churches which 
the town ever possessed, and the worth of which was not 
generally appreciated until it was lost. 











WHAT DAN McCARTY TOLD ME 


In gathering reminiscences of the early families here, 
one of the best and most reliable sources was old Dan Me- 
Carty, of whom we have spoken in another connection, He 
came from the South of Ireland with a group who had been 
tenants of the Warren family, or perhaps just neighbours, 
in the Old Land, and who were doubtless influenced by this 
in making Oshawa their home in the New World. Dan seems 
to have attached himself to this family from the first, and 
to have remained with them in some capacity or other for 
most of his life. For a long time he was in the personal 
service of Mr. Warren, looking after the horses and acting 
as coachman. In the latter capacity he took a minor part 
in the enactment of a romantic episode of that period. 


Mr, Warren had a large family, the women of which, at 
any rate, were for the most part distinctly handsome. It is 
an interesting coincidence that the earliest family to live 
on the Parkwood site, and the latest, should have had this 
characteristic of female pulchritude in common, Mr, War- 
ren was very autocratic in the control of the family, especially 
the girls, The boys got from under pretty early, and were 
rather a wild lot. He was very critical of any young men 
who frequented the house, especially if their attentions be- 
came at all marked. One of the young ladies became en- 
gaged to a gentleman of good Irish birth, but Mr. Warren 
in age, but really, it was believed, because he was not well 
objected to him, ostensibly on account of some difference 
off. Convinced that he would not change his mind, the young 
couple eloped. “And sure,” said Dan, “when the Squire 
heard the news, his face went white. ‘Put the ponies to the 
light wagon,’ he said, himself getting in with a gun, ‘and 
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drive like hell,’ and we did, and if we had caught up with 
them I think he would have let him have it; but what with 
the long start they had, and the bad roads—it took five hours 
and more to make Toronto: 
got there.” And the Squiré, on whom the long rough ride 
had, no doubt, had a sedentary effect, realized that what 
can’t be cured must be put up with, gave in and soon he 
and his son-in-law were good friends. 


it was all over long before we 





There will still perhaps be some old residents who will 
recogni 
many years an outstanding citizen and efficient magistrate. 





e in this “Lochinvar” hero a gentleman who was for 


Another of the Warren girls made what at the time was 
looked upon as a romantic marriage. At the time when 
the Warren mills were the source of almost all the business 
activity of the town, a Mr. Skae carried on a large general 
store at the intersection of the main streets. He must have 
done most of the business of the neighbourhood, for the vil- 
lage was Jong known as “Skae’s corners.” One of his sons 
was familiarly known as “Johnnie Skae,” a name that was to 
have an important significance in the far distant mining 
camps of California and Nevada. No hint of this, however, 
was discernible in the care-free, fresh colored lad who 
sometimes helped in the store, where he would have a chance 
of occasionally seeing the beautiful Miss Warren, with whom 
he had fallen head-over-heels in love. Very likable was 
Johnnie all through his life, and it is quite conceivable that 
in the absence of more exalted suitors, the lady may have 
entertained a tenderness for so attractive a boy. But in their 
relative station in life, it was very improbable that anything 
would come of it. So perhaps in despair he went away and, 
as it transpired, except on one brief occasion, never to return, 


And now, for some years the records of his life are not 
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very clear, He had become an adept in practice of the new 
art of telegraphing, and he was known to be doing this work 
in towns like London, Chatham, and Windsor, and he may 
not improbably have drifted over to Detroit, but in some 
such place he 
going over the wire which sent him to New York in a hurry 





s said to have picked up by ear a message 


and soon after to the Pacific coast where he remained a 
number of years. This was the period of development of the 
Comstock Lode, the largest mass of silver ore in the world, 
from which more than $200,000,000 has been extracted, 
and which was making great fortunes for Mackay, O’Brien 
and hundreds of others, and with this crowd Skae found him- 
self associated on equal terms of opportunity. And then, 
nearly ten years after leaving, he is back in Oshawa again 
conducting a whirlwind courtship and marriage campaign. 
Possessed apparently of boundless wealth, their relative posi- 





tions so far as money went were reversed, the Warren fortune 
having completely disappeared. It was rather singular that 
so attractive a girl should have remained so long unmarried, 
giving color to the belief of some of the romantically inclined 
that she had waited for him. At any rate they were married, 
and went off to San Francisco, where for some years they 
formed part of as gay, not to say hectic, a society as the 
country has ever witnessed, 


So pretty a story should have a happy ending; so perhaps 
for those that feel that way, it would be safer to accept the 
wedding as the proper end and not enquire too curiously 
into what fate held in store for this pair, united under, appar- 
cently, such happy auspices. I have a vivid recollection of 
seeing this lady once, probably about the time of her mar- 
riage, coming down the steps of the old Presbyterian Church, 
whither she had gone doubtless out of compliment to her 
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fiance, who was with her. She had on a scarlet coat or cloak 
which lit up her brunette beauty and dark eyes. Her ex- 
pression was proud, not to say disdainful; one that would 
have made a person with an inferiority complex quite un- 
comfortable while in her society. 





In his old age, Dan looked after my horse, and many a 
summer morning have I sat on the platform of the well, 
while he rubbed the horse down, and listened to his stories 
of “les vieux temps,” and the old people, of big Father 
Proulx, a man of almost enormous stature and girth, the first 
priest to be regularly stationed here; of handsome Father 
Shea, under whose pastorate a lot of Protestant girls attended 
the services of the church on the hill; of Patrick Wall, who 
owned the big cooperage, and had the pretty daughters, at 
whose home the priests always found a warm welcome. At 
that time according to Dan there was quite an intimacy 
between the educated girls of the different religions. Likely 
there were not enough of any one to form a group. It is 
a pity the condition could not have persisted. 


Dan lived in a frame house at the west end of Bond Street 
near the mill where he had worked most of his life. Shortly 
after coming here to practice, I was called over to see his 
wife, a big woman, who had fallen down from the stable 
loft, where she had been gathering eggs, to the floor below, 
breaking her leg below the knee. It was a serious fracture, 
the ends of the broken bones forcing themselves through the 
skin, with the dirt of the floor entering the wound, thus 
making infection almost unavoidable. ‘The house had low 
ceilings and narrow doorways, and the problem of getting 
her into it at once became acute. It was finally solved by 
taking out a window frame, placing her on a wide plank 
and passing her through the aperture thus made. And here 
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for four months she lay on a feather bed, which she could 
not be induced to part with, with the most inexperienced and 
unsanitary nursing, and under conditions which modern sur- 
gery would have shuddered at, and four months after leaving 
her bed, she could walk without a cane, limping to be sure, 
but with a sound leg under her. Truly our forefathers had 
wonderful constitutions. During her convalescence there 
was a great deal of irritation at the site of the wound, and 
it, Some time after, 
Mr. Atkinson, the druggist, called me up to say that my 
patient was using a pint a week of this tincture. It was 





witch hazel was prescribed to reliev 


during one of those short prohibition periods which occurred 
at intervals before the final closing of the bars. Liquor 
was hard to get, and there was a lot of alcohol in all the 
tinctures. It looked as if somebody was drinking the lini- 
ment, thinking perhaps that it might be as good for the 
inside as the out. A dram of Tr. Assafoctida was added 
to the next bottle which proved so efficacious that no more 
was needed. 

























































































MORE CHARACTER SKETCHES 


Save TREWIN 

Samuel Trewin did a large dry goods business in a store 
which he owned and which is now the west half of the 
Dominion Bank. He also owned a store, perhaps two, facing 
on Simcoe Street. This was valuable property, and if the 
estate could have hung on to it for a few years they would 
have realized much more for it than they did. Mr. Trewin 
lived in a good looking house on the site that is now occupied 
by the Collegiate Institute. He had a nice family of young 
people, including several quite attractive girls. It will be 
gathered that beauty favored the spindle side in our town. 
At one time, a hotel came into Mr. Trewin’s possession, 
through foreclosure of a mortgage. Being a strict Methodist 
he did not feel comfortable holding this kind of property, 
so that when a fellow Methodist, but evidently not so scrupu- 
lous a one, Alderman Boustead of Toronto, offered to trade 
a row of houses in that eity for the hotel, he, after satisfying 
himself that they were all rented, accepted the offer promptly. 
But when the legal formalities having been complied with, 
he went up to collect the rent, he found the houses all empty, 
the supposed tenants having evidently been given a month's 
ile the 
sale was pending, It was believed that Mr. Trewin felt more 





rent gratis to give an appearance of occupancy wl 


mortification over being done in a business deal than over 
the loss of the money, especially as Boustead made no secret 
of the nefarious transaction among the church people, who, 
sad to relate, seemed more amused than horrified. 


Tra Hat 
Among the well known faces on our streets in the “90's” 
was that of Ira Hall, six feet three, and weighing 300 pounds. 
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He was a notable figure. He ran a poker room above Jim 
Mackie’s grocery, east of the Four Corners. Anything con- 
nected with poker seemed to find a congenial setting any- 
where near that grocery store. There was always crackers 
and cheese to be had, or a can of salmon, or the like and 
no very close account kept of it. I recall a good story in 
this connection, The late Mr. Hinds was coming out of an 
office on the same floor, when he noticed a young farmer 
trying Hall's door, which was locked. He asked Hinds if 
he knew where Ira was. “TI think he has gone to dinner, but 
if you will shove your money under the door he will find 
it when he comes back,” was the reply. 


Hall was a very bright man, and many amusing stories 
were told of him. It had been the custom of hotel keepers 
from early days, when asked for whisky, to set down the 
bottle and an ordinary water tumbler, from which the cus- 
tomer helped himself. This practice was so much abused 
that the modern custom of using a small whisky glass be- 
came the rule. The first time such a glass was offered to 
Tra he gazed at it contemplatively, and rather sadly. 
“Mike,” he said, addressing the hotel keeper, “You are al- 
ways complaining about your stomach; you are all wrong, 
it's a mean heart that’s the matter with you.” 


As a young man he was member of a temperance lodge 
in the country. Reports began to get around that Brother 
Hall was not adhering strictly to temperance practice. It was 
decided to send an investigating committee to interview him. 
They arrived early in the morning and found him asleep on 
the sofa; he had just come in. ‘They told him of the in- 
jurious rumors that had come to the ears of the lodge. Ira 
was so confused and stupified by their unexpected appearance 
and likely by other causes, that he gazed wide eyed at them 
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and didn’t say a word. So the committee, some of whom 
were girls, reported that Bro, Hall was so amazed and stupi- 
fied by the unfair accusations, that he was struck dumb. So 
the charges were withdrawn. Feeling that perhaps he might 
not be so lucky on another occasion he shortly after with- 
drew from the lodge. 


One personal recollection I have of Ira Hall will serve 
to show a very kindly side to his character, and his ability 
shrewdly to appreciate a condition even when unexpectedly 
presented to him. Returning from a tedious case late one 
night, or early in the morning, feeling, and I am sure, looking 
very tired I encountered Hall standing in his doorway, having 
closed up for the night. “Hello, Doc,” he said, “You don’t 
look up to much; pretty hard life, ch?” At the same time 
shoving a bunch of notes into my hand, the night’s takings, 
no doubt. “Give me credit for that when you get home.” 
‘Dimes were hard. When are they not? The money was 
owing me, and the irregularity of the proceeding did not 
worry me at all. I accepted with thanks. It seemed like 









manna from heaven. I remember well his broad smile as 
I tucked the money into my pocket. 


His death was quite unusual. He had been ill with 
pneumonia, and was ordered a seidlitz powder which, it will 
he remembered, occurs in two parts, the first dissolved in 
half a tumbler of water, and the second added a moment 
before taking. In this case they were put in together, the 
distention taking place within the stomach and crowding the 
heart, weakened by illness, to a point where it collapsed. 


Wo. Hare 
Wn. Hare was a well known and highly respected citizen 
here a generation ago. He carried on a grey iron molding 
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shop just west of the bridge on King Street. The business 
of a shop of this kind, and there were usually one or two in 
every manufacturing town, was not unlike the business of a 
tramp steamer, having no regular schedule but picking up a 
cargo wherever it offered. Most of the big manufacturing 
shops did their own molding although many did not, and it 
was from these last that the independent shops, like Mr. 
Hare’s, drew their chief support, together with occasional jobs 
from outside. At that time these sourees were quite sufficient 
for at least one shop here and Mr. Hare carried on an ex- 
tensive bu 





. Since then, owing to changes in industrial 
methods of production, other materials have taken the place 
of grey iron and these shops have largely disappeared. Mr. 





Hare was a useful member of the council where his good bi 
ness sense was much prized. Dr. Hare, of Chicago, where 
he has attained distinction as a dental expert, and Fred Hare, 
our genial Town Clerk, were his sons. After serving many 
years as alderman, he was elected mayor in 1902. 


Mike Fr 


‘Among the faces flashed on memory’s screen some become 
a little hazy with time; only a few remain vivid and sharply 
defined. I don’t think any one who knew Mike Finnigan 
intimately would be likely to forget him. For many years 
he kept the American Hotel, where the Martin Theatre now 
stands, and was generally allowed to keep as well conducted 
and as orderly a hotel as any in the Province. His customers 
numbered many farmers and teamsters, the latter a numerous 
body in those days, coming in at the end of their day's work 
for a glass or two of beer, and to swap a few stories with the 
landlady and then home for a welcome rest after a tiring 
day. For some mysterious reason, when the time came for a 
reduction of the number of licenses, Mike, in spite of his 
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good reputation, was the first to be cut off through some 
technicality about the number of bed rooms and not catering 
enough to the travelling public. The truth was that the travel- 
ling public were very well looked after by four large hotels, 
that this hotel was admirably filling the demand for a small 
decently run house catering to the townspeople and the 
neighbouring country. It was by such stupid enactments that 
what might have been an efficient license system was destroy- 
ed. Quite an unusual character was Mike, possessing a dual 
personality more strongly than any others I have encounter- 
ed. To the frequenters of his hotel he was mostly a quiet, not 
to say morose man, efficient in his business (he concocted 
the most delectable “hot Irish” that ever was) but not given 
to talk or gossip, or quick to make new friends. The man 
on the street knew him as a sporting man who had been 
present at all the great prize fights of his time, even when 
they took place at a great distance, and they knew that he 
was a famous breeder of fighting cocks and that their progeny 
was eagerly sought by “fancy” all over the continent. And 
they knew that if there was a main pulled off in the neigh- 
bourhood Mike was pretty sure to have had a hand in it. 
In his youth, at any rate, he was esteemed a good fighting 
man, who could look after himself in a row. 


But there was a side to Mike entirely unsuspected by his 
every day associates, so different that it might have belonged 
to a different person, For this man, who was quite at home 
with the tough crowd at a cocking main or with the ringside 
group at a prize fight, had an intimate knowledge and familiar 
acquaintance with the best English light literature, and would 
discuss it and quote from it with like-minded friends for 
an hour at a time. He knew and loved music and musical 
composition and could be moved to tears by its masterly 
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rendition. As a young man he had a sweet voice and sang 
Irish and Scotch ballads effectively. 





His life was full of adventure. As a young man he ran 
away from home and enlisted in the American army as a 
drummer boy, serving through the last few months of the 
civil war, and at its conclusion went West with his division 
to Fort Leavenworth, where he saw some Indian fighting 
with Custer and the rest. When in the mood his talk about 
that period of his life was very entertaining 


Wa. Pettow 


‘Wm. Pellow, a member of the hardware firm of Pellow 
& Walton, was a well known citizen in the post-Confederation 
period, and had an interesting career. Starting as a tinsmith, 
usually encountered with a length of stove pipe on his 
shoulder, he opened a small shop to carry on his trade in, 
and by dint of hard work and studious attention to business, 
he found himself a partner in the largest hardware shop in 
the town. In connection with this he handled a large quantity 
of the products of the Cedardale Scythe Shop and was brought 
into intimate relation with its President, Mr. Whiting. Pel- 
low had naturally an agreeable manner, and had acquired by 
determined effort and through association with educated 
people, a very good flow of language. Mr. Whiting had 
at this time built up a large trade in Great Britain as well 
as in France and Germany, and he was looking around for 
a good man to look after it for him. He had been advised 
to engage an English business man with some knowledge of 
continental trade. Mr. Whiting, however, always preferred 
to entrust his affairs to some one he knew, and being im- 
pressed by Pellow’s manners and business ability, he offered 
him the position, with a good salary which was to be in- 
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creased as the business grew. The offer was very flattering 
and was at once accepted. 


Liverpool was at that time, even more than now, the chief 
liason port for trade between England and her colonies, and 
here Mr. Pellow was established within a few months. A 
receiving warehouse and offices were secured, and here for 
many years Mr. Pellow conducted the whole overseas trade 
of the Cedardale shops, which in a few years attained to 
large proportions. He identified himself with the civic life 
of the City, was highly regarded by his fellow merchants, and 
on his retirement, at the end of a long period, received from 
them a substatial token of their appreciation. Quite a 
“Whittington” story. 

Ep. Hawxins 

Edwin Hawkins, who succeeded Pellow in the same shop, 
with several intervening, is remembered as an honorable busi- 
ness man, and one who was very good to the poor. He is well 
remembered by the Oshawa Hospital for a handsome donation 
Jeft to that institution. 


Tue CAwKERS 


‘The Cawkers present the unusual spectacle—unusual at 
least in Canada—of a large family carrying on for three 
generations in one line of business; a business that has ab- 
sorbed almost every male in the connection. ‘The founder of 
the family came to Canada in 1851, with a large grown-up 
family of twelve children, and took up his r 
manville, where, coming from Devonshire as he did, he must 


idence in Bow- 





have found himself very much at home, among the large 
West-of-England population that were settled around that 
place, He remained there the rest of his life, and embarked 
in the butcher business. This business has been carried on 
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ever since and has been the largest and most enterprising 
shop in the town in that line. John, the eldest son, called 
after his father, married shortly after coming out, and al- 
most at once set out on a travelfest, which took him to a 
number of places in the United States and Canada, and finally 
landed him in Oshawa, where he established a business, and 
remained the rest of his life. John’s wife was of Irish 
origin and her appearance lent color to the belief that many 
of the dark-haired and dark-eyed Irish women of to-day are 
descended from the Spanish sailors, wrecked on the Irish 
coast after the Armada, She had large dark eyes, and must, 
as a young woman, have been strikingly handsome. She was 
no doubt responsible to some degree for the attractive appear- 
ance of many of her children and grandchildren. Emmanuel 
Cawker, a younger brother, after a course of life not dis- 
similar to that of John, like him settled in business in Osh- 
awa, remaining here the rest of his life. Another branch of 
the family settled in Port Perry, and have, I understand, 
been successful. So that with some of this family in each 
of these neighbouring towns, all carrying on the butcher 
in a large way, and for so many years, the influence 
they exerted on that trade must have been very important. 
It is rather remarkable that the shops owned and operated 
by members of this family are almost the only ones of the 
old guard to have successfully resisted the devastating on- 
slaught of the chain store menace. 


busines 








ArTuuR FAREWELL 
Arthur Farewell, who kept a boot and shoe shop in the 
Wilson block for many years, was totally unlike any other of 
that numerous connection in the vicinity, This was due to 
his mixed ancestry. The Farewells were all of Yankee origin, 
But his mother was pure Irish, member of a highly respected 
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Lindsay family, and Arthur had inherited his features and 
his disposition from the spindle side, very good looking with 
large dark eyes and dark hair. He learned the painting 
business with the Joseph Hall works; but very early he was 
out in California seeking gold. His talk about this period 
of his life was very entertaining, and quite reminiscent of 
Bret Harte and the “forty niners.” He was very witty, had 
read widely, and a talk with him at any time was enjoyable. 
His eldest son, who was possessed of many of his charac- 
, died at an early age, after giving promise of a 
brilliant career in medicine. 


C. A. Jones 


C. A. Jones practised law here for a generation, and left 
behind him, besides a large family, the enviable reputation 
of being a lawyer who kept his clients out of law. A thorough- 
ly trustworthy man, he was not aggressive, and was better 
known as a sane adviser in domestic affairs, what is known in 
England as a family lawyer, than as a contender in the 
courts. In his early practice of law he went through a period 
of great mental distress through his having been a partner of 
Robt. McGee, who was convicted of using trust funds for 
his own needs, It was a great tribute to the estimation in 
which Mr. Jones was held by his fellow citizens that during 
the acrimonious discussions that followed the disclosures 
he was entirely freed by them from any participation 
in the occurrences, and was able to carry on his practice 
without any evidence of loss of confidence on the part of 
the public. It was, nevertheless, a time of great worry. A 
very companionable man, with generally a good story to tell 
to an appreciative listener; an omnivorous reader, particu- 
larly of the best Victorian light literature, he had a habit 
of reading late into the night, which enabled him to keep 
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more nearly abreast of the output than was possible to the 
average reader. He was a familiar figure on King Street, 
walking westward in the late afternoon, a big bundle of 
reading matter under his arm, a stick crooked at his elbow, 
his spare figure held erect, suggesting a military training, 
part of which had come to him from his forebears, two of 
whom had commanded Highland regiments during the 
Napoleanic wars. 





Tue Quictys 
‘The Quiglys were a numerous and well known family in 
the early days. The most distinguished member of this 
family, and, incidentally, the most distinguished person to 
whom Oshawa could lay any claim, was Archbishop Quigly, 
cof Chicago, whose parents made their home here. Although 
not actually born here, the eminent prelate spent much of 
his boyhood in the town, and some of his playmates could 
still be found here until not very long ago. Malachi Quigly, 
an uncle of the foregoing, was of a somewhat unusual type. 
With a dark strong face, rather stern, not very communicative, 
he was quite a force in the municipal affairs of his time. 
He was a carpenter and joiner, building houses, making and 
repairing furniture. In the municipal records that have been 
preserved his name appears often and his opinion evidently 
carried weight. Latterly he erected a building near where 
the Mitchell drug store now is, and here for many years 
conducted a respectable tavern, the best in the town. 











Another branch of this family lived on a small farm across 
the creck. There was a large family of boys, strong husky 
fellows, always ready for a row, especially if politics or 
religion was in dispute. About this time there were many 
Orangemen settled through the neighbourhood, holding very 
opposite views from the Quiglys, and when these factions 
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met in the town on a Saturday night, there was sure to be 
“wigs on the green” on Sunday morning. But the most 
interesting person in that family was the mother. A fine 
specimen of the pioneer women who faced hardships in set- 
tling the country, she had brought up a large family of 
healthy children, She had a hearty contempt for the vanities 
of the modern woman, spoke scathingly of their soft under- 
wear, their frilled nightgowns and their toothbrushes. It is 
appalling to think what she would have said of the lipstick 
or the permanent wave. Her voice was smooth and especially 
to strangers even mild, and it was a pleasure to have her 
tell of the early days, or hear her disapproval of the modern. 
She ruled the family with a firm not to say a stern hand, 
from “Marty” down to the youngest child, even her husband 
standing in awe of her. 


Wa. Keppie 


Wm. Keddie was a worthy citizen of the last generation. 
His best remembered characteristic was a very kind face, 
which was not belied by his real disposition. A Sot by birth, 
he must have come to Canada while young, for we find him 
carrying on a successful harness and saddlery business very 
early. Marrying into one of the pioneer families, he soon 
allied himself with the Methodist Church, in which he was a 
prominent member and office holder until his death, He 
may likely have combined a little farming with his leather 
business for his house was on the outer margin of the town. 
Girls were considered very brave who would walk home from 
the Keddies after dark, and there was a large piece of ground 
about it. He had a large family, of whom several served on 
our teaching staff for many years, It is interesting to reflect 
that this ultima thule of the last generation is now a thickly 
peopled quarter of the town. 
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Hy, CarsweL. 


“Harry” Carswell, as he was familiarly known, was Town 
Clerk of Oshawa for a Iong period before it attained the 
dignity of a town, and for a short time after. A bright, 
active man, whose thoughts came so fast that their utterance 
sometimes became choked, but full of energy and kindliness. 
He carried on a large baking and confectionary business and 
raised a large family, of whom Wm, Carswell, long associated 
with the Dominion Bank, and H. T. Carswell, until recently 
one of our leading citizens, will be well remembered. 


C. W. Sire 
C. W. Smith, or “Canada West” as he was often called, 


was another Town Clerk of that period. He was a “re- 
mittance” man and must have come from decent forebears. 








His mother, who he asserted was almost a centenarian, used 
to write him letters that looked like copperplate. He was a 
bachelor and gave most delightful dinners to which it was a 
privilege to be invited and which he cooked himself, But 
latterly he got married and there were no more dinners. ‘The 
loss of sight in one eye gave h 








an unusual appearance. 































































THE COMING OF THE MOTOR 


‘The replacement of the horse-drawn vehicle by the motor 
car, with all that this implies, was the most influential factor 
in the great changes that have overtaken society in these later 
days, and it is only one like the writer who has lived in 
both periods that can appreciate how great the change has 
been. From the time the cold weather started in the fall 
until the roads dried up in the late spring, the driving was, 
except for uncertain intervals of sleighing, ever frozen, very 
rough roads, or through mud, often deep. And even if there 
was sleighing, the going was often very poor. If there had 
been a heavy fall, the roads were apt to be blocked, and the 
traffic forced into the fields by the simple process of taking 
down a section of the rail fence. Or if this could be avoided, 
you were very apt to encounter long stretches of what were 
known as “pitch holes,” an invention of the Devil, being 
deep excavations, a few feet part, gouged out by “bob- 
sleighs” into which you plunged at intervals of about a 
minute, and from which you emerged with the conviction 
that your back was dislocated. If the horse was at all high- 
spirited, the impingement of the cutter against his legs would 





often cause him to kick the dashboard, perhaps smash it, a 
by no means infrequent occurrence. The recollection of 
these miserable experiences is very vivid with me as be- 
longing to a profession much affected by them. 


Probably no class has benefitted more by the change from 
animal to motor transportation than the country or village 
doctor, and the small town practitioner was often at a greater 
disadvantage than the doctor whose practice lay entirely in 
the country. The latter with his stable of three or four horses 
was compelled to keep a full time man who usually slept on 
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the premises, and was available at all times for harnessing 
The village doctor, keeping only one or 
two animals, had usually only a part time man, and had to 
do the night work in the stable himself. And mighty disagree- 
able work it was, especially in the winter. From the moment 


and unharnessin; 





when, in the course of harnessing, you tried to force the cold 
bit in his reluctant mouth, until some hours later, when with 
half frozen fingers you unbuckled the harness and bedded 
him down for the night, and, if not too sleepy, waited up to 
give him a drink, all with the dim light of an oil lamp, each 
minute held its peculiar misery. From such conditions, even 
the imperfect motors of those early days, with poor springs 
that seemed to break like cheese (one never had all the leaves 
intact at the same moment), poor lights that necessitated stop- 
ping every time they were lit; cranking the car every time 
you started; and the dreadful roads of those days; even with 
all those drawbacks and many others, the change seemed like 
a deliverance from slavery. But at times the difficulties 
seemed insurmountable, and the worst was the poor quality 
of the tires, although the wretched springs ran them a close 
second. One batch would be good and the next very bad; 
one factory would produce good tires for a whole season, and 
the motorist would feel that his tire troubles were over; but 
the next year they would fall down; but there was always 
a little improvement. 

The engines-esposially the Ruick—were-strong from the 
frst, and they needed to be. If a car went up the west hill at 
Highland Creek without changing gears the owner was elated 
and would boast about it. The hill on the Base Line to the 
east was alway cy diffi o negotiate, and many 
had to take ng seemed more remote than 
the miles of fine paved roads which are now all about us 
in every direction. 












































































GOLF 


‘The game of golf has had a rather unusual history. Origin- 
ating, at least in modern times, in Scotland, it was quite 
generally played in the period of the latter Stuart Kings. 
James I. of England was very fond of the game. With the 
wretched equipment of that period it is no wonder it fell into 
partial desuetude although never entirely abandoned. About 
the middle of the last century the English became for the 
first time interested, and clubs were formed in many places, 
and from then on the popularity of the game advanced by 
leaps and bounds. The writer remembers as a youth seeing 
men playing on the hard sand near Dundee, when the tide 
was out. At that time he had never heard of the game, 
being from Canada. Yet within a generation it was being 
played all over the world, and so popular has it become that 
hundreds of millions of money are invested in grounds and 
clubhouses on this continent. And there is hardly a town 
of any size that has not a links of some sort in operation. 











It has profoundly effected the lives of the middle and 
upper classes, and the clubhouse has become the centre of 
most of the social activities, more especially in the smaller 
communities. On the whole, its influence must be regarded 
as being very beneficial: many men whose lives had been 





formerly rather drab, found a new interest that drew them 
out for hours into the fresh air and sunshine, day after day, 
with their fellows and furnished an inexhaustible subject of 
conversation and discussion to many who would have other- 
wise had very little to talk about. 

And women have benefitted in all the directions indicated, 
as much as men. Young women and girls have acquired a 
free, rapid gait, expanding the chest and giving them a poise 
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that was not much in evidence formerly; very different from 
the genteel, rather mincing walk that was thought proper in 
the last generation. And since calling, even on newcomers, 
ig no more done, the social functions at the golf club house 
present about the only opportunity strangers have of meeting 
the townspeople. And elderly women, who used only to be 
met with at church or market, or presiding at the tea table, 
now are found in intimate association with the younger crowd, 
than whom they often play a better game, and enjoying the 
unusual pleasure of having their opinions on golf matters 
respectfully listened to. 





The game of golf was played in Oshawa at least ten 
before it was taken up by any other town of its size in On- 
tario, James Proven, a Scotsman of considerable intelli- 
gence and enterprise, brought a knowledge of the game from 
his native land, and managed to enthuse a number of citi- 
zens about it, to a point that money was forthcoming, and 
a playing field secured on Park Road, south of Jones’ Cor- 
ners, a former trotting park, Here a small club house was 
built, and the game played for several years, During th 
period of the Boer war, and the depression that accompanied 
it, interest in the new game declined and was finally extinct; 
the ground was abandoned and club dissolved; no more was 
heard of golf in Oshawa for several years. And so it might 
have continued for long, but for the undismayed and inde- 
fatigable Proven, who interested another group of men, 
some of them the most unlikely to be interested in any game 
that could be imagined, the late John Currie, for example,— 
fa great tribute to his perseverance,—in another effort, and 
obtained sufficient encouragement to justify the purchase of 
thirty acres of land, the nucleus of the present links. Hither 
the old club house was moved, chiefly through the efforts of 
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Mr. Fred. Cowan, who seconded Proven very materially at 
this juncture, when money was badly needed and hard to 
come by. And now the club was off to a fresh start, and as 
it proved, a highly successful one. 


The ground, which had been ordinary farm land, was, 
after preparation, laid out as a nineshole course. It had a 
number of fine trees on it, some of which we have managed 
to retain, although between ravages of the stream, and ruth- 
less felling, some of the loveliest are gone. For several 
years the grass was kept short by letting sheep graze at night, 
and to prevent them destroying the putting greens, these were 
enclosed in a contraption that would have excited merriment 
in this generation. This was one of Mr. Proven’s economies, 
and it certainly made it easier financing; quite an unusual 
character, Jim Proven. 


But rude as was the playing field, and crude the tools at 
our disposal,—the lot consisted of a small lawn mower, only 
to be used on the greens, and a wooden roller with a tray 
which was loaded with stones to increase its efficiency,—I 
doubt if the modern player gets as much fun out of the sport 
as did the pioneers on the thirty-acre field. Except the 
Provens and the Hendersons and a few others, the mill run 
of the players were tyros at the game. There was a great 
deal of laughing and chaffing each other. ‘The Henderson 
boys were a great help; not long out from Scotland, the home 
of golf, they imbued the players with fresh enthusiasm, and 
initiated a proper standard of ethics. Their name soon got 
to be known in all the clubs, and we enjoyed a reflected im- 
portance from being their home club. Their acquaintance 
with most of the best players and professionals—all Scots 
in those days—brought many of these on a visit here, and 
permitted us to see how the game should be played. 
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The club-house was not very elaborate, especially be- 
fore an addition was made to it, but it answered its purpose 
and was the scene of many happy gatherings when everyone 
seemed able to sing a song or tell a story. Very enjoyable 
were the visits we exchanged with the Peterboro club, who 
were about our equals in many respects at that time. Perey 
Punshon was a great help on the entertaining end; he was 
positively gifted, and could keep a crowd in a joyous mood 
for hours with song and story. And so it went very enjoy- 
ably for several years. Numbering not more than a quar- 
ter of the present membership, one knew every member at 
least by sight, and if a strange face appeared it was a mat- 
ter of comment. But the apple of discord at last found its 

Mr. Proven was a fine golfer and a good man of 
, but quite incapable of working in harmony with 
the other directors; there could only be one will and that 
must be his own. The tension finally became so great that 
he withdrew from the directorate and afterward from the 
club, and never rejoined it, Knowing how much the club 
owed him, repeated efforts were made to get him to return, 
even to making him a life member without fees, but to no 
purpose. 




























































SOME EARLY DOCTORS 


Dr. Coburn was a well-known figure on our streets for 
many years, and he was well worth looking at. Tall, well- 
made, good looking, and always well-dressed, he certainly 
added to the attractiveness of the street. He belonged 
rather to the older school of medicine, and leaned to the 
“reducing” rather than the “stimulating” system. You can 
read all about these rival schools in “Gil Blas.” He had 
quite a good practice for many years, but with the low medi- 
cal fees that were the rule during his life time, it was diffi 
cult to put aside much for declining years. He lived lat- 
terly in the house that is now the Methodist Parsonage on 
Simcoe Street. Mrs. Coburn, daughter of the late Senator 
Reesor, of Markham, was a good-looking woman, and it is 
not surprising that they had a good-looking family. Marion 
Coburn, the oldest daughter, was an especially lovely girl. 


Dr. Wm. McBrien was a man of some ability, but quite 
eccentric. He always wore a plug hat and drove a big 
high-stepping horse, enough to attract notice to him even if 
he had not been continually turning his head from one side 
to the other as if to watch the effect. He was of the same 
period as Dr. Cobourn and they hated each other with a bit- 
temmess that is only found among gentlemen of the same pro- 
fession, On one occasion Dr. McBrien was attending a pa- 
tient in the country, and as the case was not doing well the 
doctor was asked to bring Dr. Coburn out with him in con- 
sultation. Of course they disagreed, and it was decided to 
ask Dr. McGill to adjudicate between them. The dispute 
centred on the nature of a large swelling in the left groin, 
Dr, McBrien insisting that it contained blood, and that it 
would be fatal to open it, Dr. Coburn rather inclining to 
the belief that it might be a much enlarged gland, but that 
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in any case it should be opened. Dr. McGill's description 
of this scene, with the two disputants, one on either side of 
the invalid, gesticulating and arguing, ora rotunda, was very 
funny, and very graphic, It proved to be a Psoas abscess, 
iseased 








containing an evil smelling pus and originating in 
vertebrae. 

Dr. Carmichael, who was settled here several years be- 
fore the war, was highly regarded, and would probably have 
stayed here permanently, but serious illness sent him to 
Gravenhurst and detained him there for several years. 
However, this devastating sickness, which would have 
ruined the outlook for most people, gave this brilliant 
young doctor an exceptional chance to study this dread dis- 
ease, and after having charge of a tubercular hospital for 
some years, he was appointed to the supervision of Gov- 
ernment controlled tubercular hospitals in Ontario. 









































ELECTION HUMOUR 


As has been already remarked, elections, Federal, Pro- 
vineial, and even Municipal, excited a great deal of interest, 
and in the absence of more exciting events, were numerously 
attended, and the argument closely followed. Occasionally 
there would be some fun. At one of the early elections, 
after the Tories had been having it their own way for a 
provokingly long time, the Grits, seeing no promising ma- 
terial at home, sought a candidate outside, and fixed on 
Malcom, otherwise “Coon”, Cameron, a politician from near 
London, a good speaker, with a reputation for clever come- 
back. At one of the first meetings of the campaign the 
Conservative speaker had made out a good case for his 
party, although at rather a great length. Cameron, finding 
probably little to attack in the matter of the speech, and de- 
ciding its undue length to be its most vulnerable point, de- 
termined to attack it from that quarter. “My friend’s 
speech,” he said, “ren 
the cowbell. Going through the woods one day searching 
for food, the fox found an old cowbell lying on the ground. 
He turned it over in every direction, shoved his nose into 
the hollow, seized the clapper with his teeth, but finding no 
succulence there, he © 
proachfully, ‘you're nothing but a long tongued, empty 
headed beggar’.” Not the most destructive analysis of the 
Conservative speaker's address could have been half so suc- 
cessful. Tired with the length of the previous oration, the 
crowd laughed its head off at the mild humour of the story, 
and all that was worth while in the speech was dissipated, 
which was of course the old campaigner’s object. And the 
sobriquet of “Cow-bell” quite unfairly clung to the unlucky 
orator for the rest of his life. 





me of the story of the fox and 








st it aside with contempt, saying re- 
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Public addresses were sometimes made a screen for air- 
ing private animosities. Many years ago, an attractive 
young widow sang in the choir of the Methodist church here, 
where at the same time two good-looking gentlemen, Mr. 
Roe and Mr. Doe, were regular attendants. It was gen- 
erally believed that they were both ardent admirers of the 
musical widow. It is quite conceivable, that, gazing at the 
comely soprano every Sunday, watching her beautiful throat 
and chest dilating in the fortissimo passages, emotions not 
entirely in harmony with the sacred edifice in which they 
found themselves may have affected them. Now, whether 
the widow had anything to do with it or not, one thing was 
quite certain, they hated each other cordially, and Mr. Roe 
particularly never failed to hold his rival up to scorn and 
ridicule, at which he was rather a past-master. At this time 
Mr. Doe lived in a handsome property and, very generously, 
threw open the beautiful grounds to the townspeople on cer- 
tain nights when the band would play and there would be 
some dancing, ete. Soon after at a meeting to discuss some 
public question, both were present, doubtless on op- 
posite sides. In the course of his address, Mr. Roe took 
oceasion to refer in very unflattering terms to these band 
concerts at the Park, denouncing them as subversive of pub- 
lic morals, emphasising the opportunities for indiscreet be- 
haviour afforded by the bosky shades. These allusions 
created a good deal of merriment among the crowd. But 
Mr. Doe could always take care of himself in a talkfest. 
When his chance to reply came he said, that, now the matter 
essed on his attention, he had noticed a long-legged 
idual (Mr, Roe had long legs) flitting about at the band 
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concerts in the shadow of the trees, and getting out, if pos- 
sible, unnoticed, before the rest. This picture, although in 


all likelihood entirely imaginary, amused the crowd im- 
mensely and elicited great cheers. 











SOME OLD CITIZENS 


Watrer Borsbery 


‘This gentleman came to Oshawa at an early age and 
engaged in the grocery trade, first in the employment of 
some of the old established firms, and latterly in partner- 
ship with a Mr. Day. They carried on business in the Wil- 
son block quite successfully for a number of years. But no 
retail business could hold this active young Englishman. 
Not long after he became associated with a large wholesale 
grocery firm in Toronto, and made preparations to move 
there. For some reason this project was never entirely im- 
plemented, although his business friends, on the eve of his 
intended departure, presented him with a valuable watch as 
a token of their esteem. His real business in life now 
claimed him. He was a born “realtor”, and during the 
period of his activities put through as many and as profit- 
able big deals as any small town operator in Ontario. One 
of his earliest and most spectacular deals was the purchase 
of the Wilson block. There were a number of elements in 
this transaction which all contributed to its final success. 
Business had been for Jong at a very low ebb, and the price 
had reached the bottom, which will be realised when it is 
known that this fine property of six stores and a music hall 
was bought by Borsbery for $3500, and that it took cour- 
age to pay even that much, and was the only bid received. 





About this time, the erection of a new Post Office was 
being urged, and it seemed to be taken for granted that the 
new building would be on Simcoe Street, where all the pre- 
vious ones had been. The Liberals were in power, and 
Borsbery evidently had some pull, especially with the then 
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Postmaster General, and the town woke up one morning to 
find that the Mackey property had been bought by the Gov- 
ernment, and that the Post Office was to be built on that site, 
corer of Ontario and King Streets. Previous to this, it 
should have been stated, he was able to have the Post Office 
moved temporarily from its inconvenient quarters on Simcoe 
Street into one of his newly acquired premises, and the 
trend of business thus diverted, and, as it proved perma- 
nently, to the north side of King Street East. Not long 
after, the shops in the Musie Hall block were all rented, and 
the lucky purchaser, selling one store at a time, was able 
to withdraw from the deal with a profit of nearly $80,000. 


And this 
successfully engineered by this gentleman, who undoubtedly 
has a talent for it, I have tried as much as possible to 
avoid reference to people who are still living, but Mr. Bors- 
bery’s achievements belong to a past generation. 


only one of a number of real estate ventures 





Tue Hansurys 


On a bright afternoon in the summer of 18— the re- 
spectable people of the town got a great shock. A low-hung 
phacton, drawn by a highstepping mare and driven by a 
good-looking young Englishman, stopped in front of the 
Queen’s Hotel, which he entered and soon after emerged 
from, bearing a tray on which were two glasses of foaming 
beer, one of which he gave to the very handsome girl who 
was his companion. And there, in front of the hotel and in 
the full light of day, these two depraved young people 
drank their beer with relish (it was a hot day) quite obli- 
vious to the scandal they were creating, 








‘The gentleman was a Mr. Hanbury, scion of a good West 
of England family, a remittance man in fact, a younger son 
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for whom no attractive future seemed to open up at homes 
had it been twenty years later, his bones might have whitened 
on “Flanders fields”, but there was no war at that time, and 
he had come out or been sent out to better his fortunes in 
. The lady, a beautiful blonde of the Lilian Russel 
type, had been a music hall artist, that profession from 
which the English nobility has for so long rejuvenated itself, 
and it may well have been that his marriage to her, neither 
of them having any money, caused the final break with the 
family. At any rate here they were, a couple of as thorough 
“babes in the woods” as it is possible to imagine. ‘They 
were living in the Farewell house in Harmony, which stood 


Canad: 








on the site where the Fra 
they rented it or bought it I have forgotten. In any ease, 
success was out of the question, They furnished a good 
deal of amusement and conversation to the rather dull neigh- 
bourhood, and there were many wise saws uttered anent the 
unwisdom of “city folk” trying to make a living in the 
country. And then they faded out of the picture. He got 
a white-collar job in Toronto of some kind, but there was 
some shortness in his accounts and I think he was arrested, 
but it was finally arranged and they went back to England, 


Mason home now is, but whether 





CoLonEL MULLICAN 

Among the people who at different periods owned and 
occupied Gibbs Prospect Park none is better remembered 
by the older citizens than Col. Mulligan. The story of this 
gentleman’s life is very entertaining, Originally a soldier 
in the British army, he served with the colors in every part 
of the Empire. In the 70’s he appears to have been in the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Co., in a quasi-military capacity. 
He became possessed of a good deal of real estate at a low 
price in what is now Winnipeg and the near-by country. 
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As Winnipeg grew this of course became valuable, and he 
became wealthy, and incidentally acquired the title of 
“Colonel”, which was really a tribute to his military ap- 
pearance, and his wealth. “Sergeant” was as high as he 
had advanced in the regular army 


At this time he had acquired a family, husky, good- 
looking, who spent his money like water; their mother was 
an Trishwoman, whom the “Colonel” had annexed in early 
life in Liverpool. There does not seem to have been any 
marriage, in fact, she was said to have been the wife of 
another man; but she followed the Sergeant out to America 
and raised a family. She had one fault, she took drink on 
every possible occasion, and at such times was belligerent. 
After a few years of this life, with a boisterous, extravagant 
family, the Colonel began to feel that he was not getting 
much out of his riches. He thought a start in an entirely 
new place might be better. So leaving his affairs in the 
hands of an agent, he came East to Toronto and bought a 
house on Spadina Avenue, and shortly after became the 
owner of Prospect Park in Oshawa. Here he installed a 
part of his family, some of them remaining in Toronto. In 
a few months he sent the mother back to Winnipeg, and 
carried on with housekeepers who, however dissimilar they 
might be in other respects, pursued relentlessly an identical 
course in relieving the old man of whatever wasn’t nailed 
down. 





Finally came the lady who is known to history as “Patty”. 
She had been living for a year with his son, who, like Paris 
of Troy, had stolen her from her lawful husband in England. 
She had evidently rued her bargain, for she left him and 
appeared one day at Prospect Park, asking the Colonel to 
give her money to get back to her husband, who it was pre- 
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sumed would be glad to get her. And then follows a con- 
fused series of events, which includes a trip to London where 
the deserted husband is encountered, and possibly squared. 
In the end “Patty” is found running the house and the old 
man, But he never entirely trusts her and insists in placing 
all the silver and valuables in a strong box which he hefts 
every day to see if it is losing weight. Finally she runs 
away and when he goes to the strong box for the treasure, 
finds it empty, and that it has been nailed to the floor for 
months, giving the impression of weight, when he hefted it. 
The courts must have had their troubles deciding who were 
legitimate heirs. 


Tom Haw’ 





ORNE 

Tom Hawthorne was a well-known character about town 
in the last generation, especially in any sporting event. I 
think he came here as an employee of the Whiting works, 
and was often given the business of collecting accounts, at 
which he was reputed a wonder. One of his devices in this 
connection was to don an old sheriff’s coat, impressing the 
debtor with the conviction that he was going to seize his 
farm. He was said to have been employed by his party 
at elections, to distribute money where it would “do the 
most good”. It was charged, however, that his conception 
of what was meant by that phrase was entirely at variance 
with what the party thought, and after the loss of some lists 
making it impossible to trace where the money went, his 
services to the party were dispensed with. A rather coarse- 
looking man himself, his wife was a pretty, refined looking 
woman, and his girls took after the mother. The older of 
these, Katy Hawthorne, was a great favorite of the towns- 
people and was mothered a good deal by the late Mrs. Harry 
Morphy. 
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‘Mk. anp Mrs Joun Bates 


Mr. and Mrs. John Bailes were very worthy citizens of 
the town in the last generation. Mr. Bailes was an intelli- 
gent carpenter and builder, and for many years carried on 
whatever construction work the town had in hand. Latterly, 
together with his two sons, he conducted a large hardware 
business, which was continued by the boys, quite success- 
fully, until recently. A good specimen of the better type of 
English mechanic who find their way to our land, he was 
very prominent in the business management of the Simcoe 
Street Methodist Church, 


But well as John Bailes was known in the community, 
his wife was known better, especially by the poor, whose 
friend she was. A big woman physically, and with a heart 
as big in proportion, she was the welfare board of her time, 
and knew all the deserving poor of the town, and they went 
to her with all their troubles. She had the ear of some 
wealthy friends, like John Cowan, who had every confidence 
in her judgment, and never ignored an appeal from her. It 
would be interesting to know how many pair of warm blankets 
found their way into the homes of the needy through her in- 
tervention. A veritable “Dorcas” of her time. 


Harry Gay 


Another intelligent mechanic of this period was Harry Gay 
who made his home at Courtice but did almost all his work 
here. ‘There was nothing in the whole realm of carpentry 
that Harry did not understand and which he could not do. 
‘And he had good claims to be considered an architect, having 
designed as well as built many quite creditable houses in the 
vicinity. 
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Sanpy Knox 


“Sandy” Knox will be remembered by the old Presby- 
terians who worshipped in the old church, a rather good- 
looking Scotchman, with a high color and a roving eye, that 
never failed to pay the tribute of admiration to a pretty 
woman, He used to bring big bunch of tansy to church, 
which he smelt vigorously, and a pocketful of pep. 
permint lozenges, the combined effect of which on a hot 
Sunday was rather overwhelming. Having adjusted him- 
self at the top of the pew with a cushion under his head, he 
would, as soon as the sermon commenced, pass into sweet 
unconsciousness, from which he would automatically awake 
at the conclusion of the sermon, He farmed a small pro- 
perty to the west of Thornton’s Comers for a number of 
years. 
Tae Barterrs 

The Bartlett’s, who owned the farm to the East of the 
Union Burying Ground, were an unusual family. Coming 
here from the United States in the early part of the last 
century, they settled on a farm on the Kingston Road, which 
was still in possession of the family until very recently. 
Good farmers and of fair intelligence, there must have been 
a strain of insanity present in some of them. Two of the 
men of the first generation died by their own hand, and 
others were in the Asylum. ‘The best known to the citizens 
was John, who is not long dead, Although rather eccentric, 
he was a good business man, and was reputed to be wealthy. 
A great lover of flowers, and steeped in their lore, his gar- 
den was a beauty spot on the road. 





Miss “Nevue” McLean 
Miss McLean, who died in Paris in August, 1925, in a 
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foreign land, far from home and friends, has some claim 
to be long remembered by her home town, With the ex- 
ception of the distinguished landscapist, E. Atkinson, she is 
the only one who showed any marked predilection or talent 
for painting in our town at that time, and we are too lacking 
in artistic impulse to afford to neglect its presence in any 
marked degree. Miss McLean was adopted by Andrew 
McLean, a wellknown citizen, who was her uncle, and 
brought up as his own, She taught in the town schools for 
some years. After the death of her uncle, without any fam- 
ily ties to hold her, she indulged herself in a long contem- 
plated residence in Paris, to study painting. Much im- 
proved she returned to Canada. But the lure of Paris 
proved too strong, and after the war she returned there until 
her death, as has been said. She had many friends among 
members of the foreign colony there, and had much kind- 
ness shown her during the illness that preceded her death. 
While having a decided flair for portrait painting, she exe~ 
cuted a striking likeness of the late Mr. Carmichael. 1 
think most of her best work latterly was in landscape. The 
urge for art must have been very strong in her to enable it 
to survive the unsympathetic air of her native town. 


‘Tue Leeks 


In addition to the great number who have gone from here 
and taken farms on the Western prairies, quite a number 
have gone to the Western cities, especially on the coast. 
The Lecks, who were plumbers, tarried a few years in Osh- 
awa, where they are still kindly remembered by the sur- 
vivors of that period. ‘They were the first real plumbers 
that we had ever had, and we prized them greatly. I had 
‘a makeshift sanitary outfit with a force pump and an out- 
side pit, originally installed by local tinsmiths. I had it 
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all overhauled by the Leeks, who put it in such good shape 
that when years after I had the water system installed, I did 
not experience the additional comfort that others did. I 
did not at that time know much difference between a good 
tinsmith and a plumber, and confessed as much to Mr. 
Leek, and he told me to ask if they could “wipe a joint,” 
which, it would appear, is the acid test that reveals the real 
plumber. They left here before water was installed, going 
to Vancouver, and arriving at a period of great building 
expansion, they found wide scope for their business activi- 
ties, a state of things which lasted a long time and is said 
to have enriched them. 


Jounson GRAHAM 


Johnson Graham was an original and witty character of 
that period. He worked for the Luke Bros., furniture peo- 
ple, but spent a great deal of his time at the Lake and in 
the marshes fishing and shooting, especially the latter, and 
was well-known to every denizen of the lake-front. Many 
years ago he went to the Pacific coast, living in both Vic- 
toria and Vancouver. There is a story told of him after 
going out there which gives a fair idea of his style of hu- 
mour, An acquaintance of his whom he believed to have 
high-hatted him was advanced to a prominent position in 
the government. This gentleman, meeting Johnson shortly 
after his advancement, and feeling doubtless a little expan- 
sive, said, “Well, Johnson, I wonder what the folks back 
home will think of my getting this job.” “I guess they'll 
think smart men are mighty scarce out here,” said Johnson. 


Tue Hoppers 


The “Hodder boys,” as they were familiarly known, must 
have been very well-known in connection with sports, judg- 
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ing from the frequency with which their name recurs, when 
the old stalwarts are telling of the great days of lacrosse. 
The father, a reputable citizen, was a merchant tailor, in a 
good way of business, but yielded to the lure of the West, 
about the same time as the Leeks. The boys are said to 
have done well and are settled in the vicinity of Port Ar- 
thur and Winnipeg. 


‘Tae Dincen Fami.y 


In the little Roman Catholic cemetery to the north of the 
town, there is a good-looking head stone, one of the best 
in the yard, erected by his family to the memory of Wm. 
Dineen who, the inscription informs us, was born in County 
Cork, Ireland, about 1825, dying at the end of the century 
at the age of 75. He must have come to this town as a 
young man, for most of the older people remembered him 
as an honest hardworking man who had been here as long 
as they could recall, His wife, a warm-hearted Irishwoman, 
survived him by a quarter of a century. As the family 
grew up, the boys left home as soon as they attained man- 
hood or before. Irish boys born in Canada generally found 
themselves drifting to the “States” in those days. The oldest 
girl, who had some literary gift, also left home early, leaving 
the care of the aging mother to the younger sister, Annie, 
who devoted herself unselfishly to the task, staying with her 
even after her marriage and caring for her till the last. The 
oldest boy went out to Idaho, where he succeeded in business 
life and filled prominent municipal and political positions. 
No man in the State is better known or better liked than 
Jerry Dineen, But it was by the Dineen twins, Frank and 
Jack, that the name is best remembered in their native town. 
When the first Chicago World’s Fair was being held, the 
“twins” were running a very successful saloon and restaur- 
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ant on a busy street in that city, and the number of Oshawa 
boys who found themselves stranded at the Fair and were 
suecoured by the “twins” will never be known. And some 
of them showed very little gratitude. R. O. Law who was 
then a wealthy manufacturer in Chicago and always kept 
in touch with the Dineen boys, told me of cases where men 
who had been grubstaked by these goodhearted Irish boys, 
even to the extent of giving them clothes and transportation 
home, repudiated the whole matter in the prosperity which 
overtook them after their return, The youngest brother 
Dennis who learned typesetting under Mr. Mundy in the 
old Reformer office, attained to some distinction in that oc- 
cupation but died while still a young man. 








The sons built a fine modern home for the mother in her 
later years, and for their sister Annie who kept the home 
fires burning. 




















THE UNION CEMETERY 


‘The Union Cemetery holds a great deal of interest for 
our people, both for the tender, often painful, recollections 
associated with it for many of us, as well as for the many 
who, faring forth in their youth full of hope and adventure, 
have returned to rest near the old home in their age. A 
Presbyterian church, precursor of the church in Oshawa, 
stood there for many years, that may have served both 
Whitby and Oshawa in the early days, for they owned the 
burying ground in common and in the older part many 
Whitby people are interred. ‘The modern tendency to do 
away with monuments and headstones of any height, as well 
as enclosures of any kind, undoubtedly makes for greater 
simplicity in caretaking and uniformity in appearance, 
but it makes impossible the detailed family histories and 
biographies which could be deciphered, sometimes with dif- 
ficulty, on the stained face of the old gravestone. Often 
could be read there the name of the seaport in the old land 
from which the family had set sail, and perhaps the town- 
ship in which they had settled here. If one were sympathetic 
with these “simple annals of the poor,” an interesting 
half hour could always be spent in a country churchyard, 
especially if the family names were known to you. 





After a time our cemetery became the property of a joint 
stock company, and was run in the interests of the stock- 
holders. For many years nothing was spent in beautifying 
it or even decent caretaking. Matters went from bad to 
worse, until the place was more like a pasture field than 
a place of Christian burial. From this depth it was finally 
rescued by an outstanding citizen, well known for his in- 
terest in the affairs of the town. This decent gentleman, by 
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buying stock in the Cemetery corporation, found himself 
after a time in possession of a majority of the stock. From 
that moment no further dividends were paid, all moneys 
that accrued from the sale of lots were applied year after 
year to the improvement and beautifying of the grounds, 
much to the disgust of some of the remaining stockholders, 
who sold out their holdings as fast as possible. The pro- 
cess of cleaning up the property occupied several years, 
and, after erecting the present handsome iron fence, now 
replacing the unsightly wooden one, the property was handed 
over to the town free of encumbrance, accompanied, if my 
memory serves me, with a substantial cheque to get it off 
to a good start, as fine a piece of practical public munifi- 
cence as is often met with. ‘The whole business was carried 
through with so little fuss or publicity that the identity of this 
gentleman is known only to a few that were connected with 
the transaction. 














THE HYAMS TRIAL 


Sometime in the early 90's, a murder trial took place in 
Toronto, which, because of the peculiarly fiendish charac- 
ter of the crime, and of the disappointing, almost mortify- 
ing verdict which it resulted in, was the subject of more 
wide-spread interest than any other that has taken place in 
Ontario. ‘The victim, a lad named Wells, had lived in Osh- 
awa at intervals, had close relatives in the town, and had 
been staying here just before the tragedy, and was brought 
here to be buried. As a result, the daily record of the trial 
was followed with the closest attention by the townspeople. 


A few months before this, two young men, said to be 
Jews, had come to Toronto from New Orleans, with the 
avowed purpose of opening up a commission business. In 
furtherance of this design, they bought a disused ware- 
house on Colbourne Street. Here they opened an office, 
s of busi- 





hired several typewriters, and made other gestu 
ness activity. It was afterwards shewn that all this was a 
deception, that all the letters written on the typewriters dur- 
ing the day, were destroyed in the furnace at night, that 
not a dollar's worth of actual business was transacted, that 
the whole outfit was an elaborate bluff to screen the com- 
mittal of an awful crime. A sister of Wells had been en- 
gaged as a typist, and possibly through this, the lad him- 
self got work, running messages, operating the elevator, and 
so on. It will be seen that his being selected was quite for- 
tuitous: any other lad would have answered their purpose. 
One morning soon after, he was found in the pit at the foot 
of the elevatorshaft, with his skull crushed, apparently by 
a sudden, unlooked-for descent of the elevator, quite dead. 
‘A doctor and Coroner were summoned, but seem to have 
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accepted the specious account of what occurred that the Jews 
gave, and an order for burial was issued, which, as has been 
said, took place at the Union Cemetery, at the West of this 
town. It was very unfortunate that the medical examination 
of the body was performed in so slovenly a manner; the 
most cursory inspection of the skull in a proper light would 
have shewn that the bottom of the elevator could not have 
inflicted the wound in the skull, but that something like a 
hammer or iron bar must have been used. 


Shortly after the boy’s death, his sister, the typist, married 
one of the Hyam brothers, and discovered that the 
dead boy carried accident insurance to the amount of $3500, 
which had been effected a short time before his death. The 
business had been transacted entirely by the Hyam Bros. 
who paid a half year’s premium at once and it was made 
favour of the sister, and the brother who married the git] 
and thus became her agent, was able to collect the insur- 





ance when it was paid. Two years after the marriage, Mrs. 
Hyam became alarmed to find that the brothers were trying 
to place an accident insurance on herself for $250,000, and 
this at a time when he was trying to induce her to sleep in a 
folding bed, suggesting to her an easy way of changing the 
policy into an asset. She laid all these facts before a magis- 
trate, and an examination of Wells’ body was ordered. 


‘The post mortem examination which was done satisfied 
those who conducted it that the injuries could not have been 
caused by the elevator, but must have been done by a ham- 
mer or bludgeon. The Hyams were immediately arrested, 
charged with murder and sent up for trial. And now ensued 
one of the most exciting murder trials that has ever taken 
place in Canada. The Hyams had wealthy relatives, one 
of whom, a rich broker in New Orleans, engaged the services 
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of Francis Wellman, the most brilliant criminal lawyer in 
New York, who came at once to Toronto and remained during 
the trial, He associated with himself Lount and Johnson, 
two of the most outstanding counsel in the city. B. B, Osler, 
the greatest pleader in Canada, acted for the crown. The 
outcome of the trial showed from how hopeless a position 
a criminal with the rope almost around his neck can be 
rescued by an ingenious and resourceful lawyer. With so 
strong a case against his client, Wellman fought a rear guard 
action seizing upon every point in the indictment upon which 
doubt could be cast, stressing very strongly the failure of the 
physician and coroner who were called at the time of the 
accident to find anything of a suspicious character at their 
examination (showing how far-reaching and disturbing are 
the results of carelessness and inefficiency). This casting 
doubt and creating confusion in the minds of the jury, a Fa- 
bian style of warfare, was so successful that it led to disagree- 
ment of the jury, and the ordering of a new trial. It is 
difficult to get a convi 
The new jury is obsessed with the recollection that the first 
jury were divided, and consequently the evidence lacks some- 
thing of being decisive. 


ion at a second trial for murder. 





The Judge at the second trial ruled so unvaryingly in 
favor of the prisoners, as to lead many to suspect his probity, 
an unthinkable thing in a Canadian Judge. Later it was 
understood to be due to an excessive desire to be fair to 
aliens. Knowing this, Wellman, the New York lawyer, had 
articles published in New York journals, praising the Judge’s 
impartiality, and speaking of him as the “embodiment of 
British justice.” Copies of these found their way to the 
Judge, and Wellman, in a review of the case many years 
after, did not hesitate to attribute the partiality shown by the 
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Judge to a desire to live up to this estimate; and then, 
cynically, allows it to be inferred that he thought the men 
guilty. At any rate they were found not guilty. ‘They made 
the unusual request that they be allowed to remain in the 
jail for a day or two. At the end of that time, a N.Y.C. 
engine pulling a drawing room car backed up a siding by 
the jail. ‘The prisoners were whisked across the border at 
top speed, and next morning were placed on a steamer sail- 
ing for South America. They were never heard of after- 
wards. I had always understood that Osler was sick at the 
time of the second trial, and that this circumstance pre- 
judiced the case for the Crown, Hector Charlesworth makes 
no mention of this in his account of the trial, so I no doubt 
was mistaken. This was a terrible miscarriage of justice. 
Ik is disturbing to reflect how nearly such a stupid plot and 
plotters came to succeeding. 











ADDENDA 


David Gibson, father of J. A., had an eventful life. As 
a young man, and thoroughly qualified civil engineer and 
and surveyor, he came out to New York from Scotland. He 
had an uncle farming on Long Island. In a few years he 
had married his cousin and moved to Canada where there 
was great activity in his profession, settling on a farm north 
ing the 
newly opened up district, laying out farms and townships, 
settling disputes about line fences, etc. When the disturbances 
arose which culminated in the Rebellion of °37, he took 
active sides with his fellow countryman McKenzie and was 


of Toronto, He got immediate employment surv 








soon a fugitive from justice. He took refuge in a barn be- 
longing to Alex, Begg, another Scotchman—they were very 
—and although the soldiers searched the barn and 
thrust their bayonets into the hay under which he was hidden 
they did not capture him. ‘The Begg farm was thr 
cessions north of Oshawa, and during the night, he was 





clanni: 





con- 


smuggled down to the harbor and on to a sailing vessel 
which took him over to Charlotte, the lake port for Roches- 
ter. The state of New York had just commenced construe- 
tion of the Erie canal, and the contractors were very glad 
to avail themselves of the services of so well-equipped an 
engineer as David Gibson, and he was employed with them 
for ten years. At this time an amnesty was proclaimed in 
Canada for all that took part in the ’37 affair and Mr. Gib- 
son returned to his farm. ‘The loyalists in his absence had 
burnt down his house and farm buildings. Rebuilding these 
he was soon again busy at his profession, and, so much had 
public sentiment changed, was employed by the government 
as chief surveyor for the Province. While surveying the 
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-y Sound district he acquired a big grant—10,000 acres 
covered with pine of the best quality. A mill was erected 
at Parry Sound and sawn lumber was soon being shipped 
to Chicago and other Western cities. ‘The American war of 
North and South put a stop to this market, and the output 
fell down to a low point. The active supervision of the mill 
with a share in the business had been granted to his sons. 
After a few bad years the boys grew discontented, and in- 
sisted on selling out. The elder Gibson, possessed of clear 
vision, convinced that the North would win and that great 
building activity would ensue at its close, tried to dissuade 
them, but they were tired of it and the mill was sold. ‘Ten 
years after the buyers re-sold it for ten times what they paid. 
Mr. Gibson was so annoyed, that he left the brothers includ- 
ing my brother-in-law, nothing in his will. 
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